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HE  Telemachus - of the, celebrated "archbiſhop of 
Cambray, is a work of ſuch reputation, that it 
would be ſcarce leſs abſurd to recommend it, than to þ 
recommend the writipgs of Homer and Virgil: it holds 
the firſt claſs among «we moral works-of imagination ian 
France; it has paſſed through innumerable editions; art 
has been exhauſted to adorn it, and learning to illuſtrate 
its beauties; it has been tranſlated into every language in 
Europe, the Turkiſh not excepted; and there are no leſs 
than five tranſlations of it in our own; to tranſlate it, 
indeed, is eaſy ; but to tranſlate it ſo as to give it tbe 
ſame rank in a foreign language that it holds in the ori- 
ginal, is diffcult. It has generally been thought, that a 
perfect knowledge of. the correſponding words, through þ| 
all their inflexions,. in two languages, is a ſufficient. qua- | 
li fication to trapſlate one inta the other; and, conſe- 
quently, that a fine book. in one language will, in tae 
hands of a-tranſlator-1o qualified, neceſſarily become a. 
fine book in another; this however is ſo far from being 
true, that a book which has any merit, beſides that f 
truth and ſentiment in the. abſtract, wi be lad in the 
verſion, in proportion as it is good in the original, if tnhe 
tranſlator be qualified only for verbal interpretation, 
To tranſlate a work. of Fancy; which:owes great part 
of its power to pqetical beauties and elegance. of come 
firion, ſome taſte for poetry, and ſome ſkill in  wiits 3 
ing, is certainly neceſſary, of which all Who have. hie 
therto trauſlated Fenelon's Telemachus into Engliſn were 
totally deſtitute : their, verſigns, indeed, are, in gene- 
g ral, ſo much the ſame, that one having failed,” it is 1 
difficult to conceive W uraged the hope that 
another would ſucceed: lation is, at leaſt, very . 3Þ 
different from all others; M I have ſcrupulouſly -FY 
preſerved,” not only every ien, and every ſenti- 
ment, but even every metaphor,” as far as the different 
genius of the two languages would admit. 
To thoſe who have read this work only as anexerciſe 
ar choq; its beauties are wholly unknon; and among 
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1 ohe of the few books, which genius and learning have de- 
© gicated to virtue; which at once captivates and informs 
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chem that bade LAGER French in this Sury n e 
probably, above one in fifty who can now read it in * 
original, with more advantages than a native of France 
would read Pope's Rape of the Lock in a proſe tranſlation. 

To both theſe, therefore, as well as to. perſons who 
are wholly unacquainted with the French language, 
this verſion, if I :have been able to accompliſh my 
purpole, may be acceptable: it may alſo facilitate and 
- Iweeten the labour of thoſe that are learning it; it 
may give them a reliſh for a book that will probably 
be ee into their hands; and though it may not much 
aſſiſt them in a mere verbal conſtruction, it may per- 
haps ſhew them its inſufficiency, and excite an . 
to transfuſe the ſpirit with the ſenſe. 

My principal view, however, was much more exten- 
fye than to aflift learners of the French language. E 
have attempted to render a work full of ingenious 
tion, juſt reaſoning, important We and poetical 
imagery, as pleaſing in Englith, as it is in French, to 
thoſe who read it as their native tongue: if I have ſuc- | 
ceeded, I have not only made. a valuable addition to our 
polite literature, but rendered my country a much more 
important ſervice, by putting into the hands of our youth 


* A 1he. imagiriation, and regulates the will. 


the a 


80 many different defigns,. of the hiſtot ical kind * 


3 bartels made for foreign editions, that the fubjects were at 
# laftexhaufted : and, as it was thought better to have ori- 


ginals than copies, the deſigns for this edition (invented - 


| by. Wale and engraved. by Grignion) are emblemarical, 


not intended to repreſent an y particular event, bur the 
principal ſubject of each book; as well with. Ins ne 4 
ion, as to the pri © les | it nculeates: EP . 


my 


> Lame 19 mention that thaſe yori 
E dehpns tor Dr. Has TFelemachus have been Kew Þ L 
; Trop the: abtye celebvalh “d engravers here, in a manner 
at, he apprehevils, aut Wah; ge to the reputation . 2 
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_ LEMAC u conducted by MI NERVA under the like- 

4 neſs of MENTOR, lands, after. living ſuffered h 

1 upon the iſland of the Goddeſs CAL VVS O, wha avas [till 

7 - regretting the departure UULYSsSsES. The Goddeſs re- 
ceides him favourably, conceives a paſh ion for him, offers 

g | him immortality, and enquires his adventures. He relates 

af his . voyage to Pylos and Lacedemort';. iis gi pꝛurect on 

55 the coaſt of Sicily; the danger. de wut i in & being offered 

L a @ ſacrifice to the manes of Ant hiſes; the Aillunce 


1 e MenToR and /e gave Aceſtes againftiani incurſion 
f Barbarians, and the gratitude of the Ring, ache, io 

do. reaunru heir ſervice, gave them a Dian ve / jet, that they 

= 7: relurg to their cout. 2 ; 


|; PLaTE 1. Youth ſeduted b fenſizal fart See the x ; 
) _ "Jalicitanion” of Calypto, 5 6. oy F | : 
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| would adult of no comfort Nod ſhe regretted her 
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preſſed more ſtrongly upon her mind the idea of Ulyſſes, 
who had been fo often the companion of her walk, Some- 
times ſhe ftood motionleſs upon the beach; and while 
ber eyes were fixed on that part of the horizon, where 
the leſſening bark of the hero at length diſappeared, they 
overflowed with tears. Here ſhe was one day ſurprized 
with the ſudden appearance of a ihip-wreck : broken 
benches and oars were ſcattered about upon the fand ; 

and a rudder, a maſt, and ſome cordage, were floating 


near the ſhore, Soon after the perceived at 4 diſtance 
two men, one of whom appeared to be ancient, and in 


the other, although a youth, the difcovered a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance of Ulyſſes ; the - ſame benevolence and dignity 
were united in his aſpect, his itature were equally tall and 


his port majeſtic. The Goddeſs knew immediately 


that this was Telemachus ; but, notwithſtanding the pe- 
netration of divine ſagacity, ſhe could not diſcover wha 
was his companion; for it is the prerogative of ſuperior 


deities to conceal] whatever they pleaſe from thoſe of a 


lower claſs ; and it was the pleature of Minerva, wha 
accompanied Telemachys in the likeneſs of Mentor, 10 be 
concealed from Calypſo, Calypſo, however, rejo!; iced in the 
happy ſhipwreck, which had reſtored Ulyſſes to her wiſhes 


in the perſon of his ſon, She advanced to meet him; and 
affecting not to know him. How haſt thou preſumed, 
faid the, tio land on this ifland ? Knoweſt thou not, that 


from my dominjons no daring intruder deparis unpunith- 
ed ?” By this menace, jhe hoped to conceal the joy which 

lowed in her bolom, and which ſhe could not prevent 
from ſparkling in her countenance. “ W hoeyer thou art, 
replied Telemachys ; whether thou art indeed a Goddeſs, 
or whether, with all the appearance of divinity, thou art 
vet a mortal; canſt thou regard with inſenſibility the 
zyisfortunes of a ſon, who, committipg his life to the ca- 
price of the winds and waves in ſearch of a father, has 
ſuffered jhipwreck againſt ibeſe rocks?” Who then is chat | 
father, whom tho ten? replied the Goddeſs : * He 


is one of the. e erste kings, anſwered Telemachus, 
who, after a fie ies years, laid Troy in aſhes, ard. 
f . * which he has rendered fa- 
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ries of Aſia. This Ulyſſes, the mighty and the wiſe, is 
now a wanderer on the deep, the iport of tempeſis which 
no force can reſit, and the prey of . which no 
ſagacity can elu !e : his country ſeems to fly before him z 
Penelope, his wife, deſpairs at Ithaca of his return; and 
I, though equally deſtirute of hope, purſue him through 
all the perils that he has paſt, and ſeck him upon every 
coaſt : | ſeek him, but alas ! perhaps the ſea has already 
cloſed over him for ever | O Goddeſs, compaſſionate our 


diſtreſs; and if thou knowelt what the fates have wroughty- 


either to ſa ve or deſtroy Ulyſſes, vouchſafe this knowledge 


| to Telemachus his ſon!“ 


Such force of eloquence, ſuch waturity of wiſdom, and 


ſuch blooming youth, filled the boſom of Calypſo with 


altoniſhment and tenderneſs; the gazed upon bim with 


a fixed attemion ; but her eyes were til} unſatisfied, and 


ſhe remained ſometime ſilent. At length the ſaid, “ We 


will acquaint Telemachus with the adventures of his fa- 


ther; but the ſtory will be long: it is now tun? that you 
ſhould renew that ſtrength by reſt, which has been ex- 
hauſted by labour, I will receive you at my dwelling, as 
my ſon 3 you ſhall be my comfort in this ſolitude; and 


if you are not voluntarily wretched, Iwill be your felieity.“ 


Telemachus followed the Goddeſs, who was encircled by 
a crowd of young nymphs, among whom the was diſtin- 
guithed by 2 ſuperiority of her ſtature, as the towering 
branches of a lofty oak are ſeen in the midſt of a foreſt 


above all the trees that ſurround it. He was ſtruck with 


the ſplendor of her beauty, the rich putple of her long 


and flowing robe, her hair that was tied with graceful 


negligence behind her, and the viyacity and ſoftneſs that 
were mingled in her eyes. Mentor followed Telemarhus 
modeſtly filent, and looking downward. Whea they ar- 
rived at the entrance of the grotto, Telemachus was ſur- 


prized to diſeover, under the appearance of rural fimpli- 
city, whatever could captivate the fight; there was, in- 
deed, neither gold nor filver, nor maryel 3 no decorated 


columns, no paintings, no ſtatues were to be ſeen ; but 
the grotto conſiſted of ſeveral vaults cut in the rock ; 
the roof of it was embelliſhed with thells and pebbles, and 
the want of tapeſtry was ſupplied by the luxuriance of a 
young vine, which extended its branches equally on every 
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.- _ - ſome rolled along in trap 


bource, and were \unwilling-to da the kad through 
Which they flowed : the diſtant: bills and magyntaws td 


wood of thoſe trees that in every ſeaſon, unfold new bloſ- 
golden fruit: in this wood, which was impervious.to the 


_ meadows by an agreeable oppoſition of light and thadey | 
nothing was to be heard but the melody of birds, or the 


5 ther view, a river was diſcovered it hie | 
iſſands, ſurrounded with limes that- were covered with 


. 
— 
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| _ their ſummits in the blue vapours thar hovereg ober them, 
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kde F here the hegt of the ſun was teinpered®y the freſh- BY 
nels of the breeze; the rivuleis that, with ſoothing mur- 
murs, wandered through meadows of {ermwingled violets 
and amarynth, formed innumerable baths that were pure 
ard tranſparent as cryſtal ; the verdant carpet which na- 
ture had ſpread, reurd the grotto, was adorned with a 
thouſand flowers; and at a imall diſtance, there was a 


foms, which diffuſe ambrofial fragrance, and ripen mto 


rays of the ſun and heightened the beauty of the adjacent i 
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tall of water, which, . precipitating from the ſubmit of a 
rock, was dathed into foam below, where, forming in a 
{mall rivulet, it fled in haſte over the ineadow. © 
The grotto of Calypſo was ſituated on the declivity of an 
hill, and commanded a proſpect of the ſea, ſometimes ſmooth, 
peaceable and limpid, ſometimes ſwelling into mountains, 
and breaking with idle rage againſt the thore. At ano- 
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flowers, and poplars that rai ſed their heads to the clouds: 
the ſtreams which formed thoſe” iſlands, Aeemed to ſttay 

a kind of ſpotfulssaatonnefs; 
nucent waves, with a motion that 
was ſcarce perceptible; and others; aftet a long circuit, 
tarned back as if they wiſhed o iſſue again from their 


and diverſified the horizon with cloudy figures that were 
equally pleaſing and romantic: the mountains that were 
leis remote were covered with vines, the branches of which 
were interwoven in each other, and hung down in feſ— 
toons; the grapes which ſurpaſſed in luſtre the richeſt 
purple, were too exuberant to be concealed by the foliage, 
and the branches bowed under the weight of the fruit ; I 
the fig, the olive, the pomgranate, and other trees with-⸗ 
out number, overſpread the plain; fo that the whole: 
country had the appearance of a garden, infinitely varied 
and without bounds, e e | 
The 
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The Goddefs having diſplayed this profuſion of beauty 
to Telemachus, diſmiſſed him: “ Go now, ſaid the, and 
refieth yourlelf, and change your apparel which is wet: 
| will afterwards fee you again, and relate ſuch things, as 
ſhall not amuſe your ear only, but affect your heart.“ 
de then cauſed him to enter with his friend, into the 
moll ſecret receſs of a grotto adjoining to her own: here 
the nymphs had already kindled a fire with ſome billets 
of cedar which perfumed the place, and had left change 
of apparel for the new gueſts. Telemachus, perceiving 
that a tunic of the fineſt wool, whiter than ſnow, and a 
purple robe richly embroidered with gold, were intended 
for him, contemplated the magnificence of his drefs with 
a pleaſure, to which young minds are calliy betrayed, | 
Mentor perceived kis weaknels, and reproved it:“ Are ; 
thele then, ſaid he, O Telemachus, ſuch thoughts as become 
the ſon of Ulyſſes ? e rather ſtudious to appropriate the | 
character of iny father, and to fu;imount the perſecutions - |} 
of fortune. The youth, who, like a woman, loves to adorn 
his perſon, has renounced al! claim both to-wiſdom and 
glory: glory is due to thoſe only who dare to afciate | 
with pain, and have trampled pleaſure under their feet.” 
Telemachus anſwered with a ſigh ; May the Gods de- 
ſtroy me, rather than ſuffer me to be enſlaved by volupty- ! 
ous effeminacy ! No, the fon of Ulyſſes ſhall never be fe- U 
duced by the charms of enervating and inglorious eaſe. | 
But how gracious is Heaven, to have directed us, deſti- 
ture and ſhipwrecked, to this Goddels, or this mortal. f 
who has loaded us with benefits!“ “ Fear rather, replied | 
Mentor, left her wiles ſhould overwhelar thee with ruin; ' 
fear her deceitful blandithments. more than the rocks on 
which thou halt ſuffered ſhipwreck ; for flupwreck and 
death are leſs dreadſal than thoſe pleaſures bv which vir- 
tue is ſobverted. Believe not the tales which the ſhall | 
| relate : the preſumption of youth hopes all things {rom ifelf, 
and, however impotent, belizves it has power over every 8 
event; it dreams of ſecurity in the aro of danger, ang. 
lütens to ſubtility without ſuſicion. Beware of the ſedug- 
tag eloquence of Calypſ» ; that miſchief, which, like a 
ſerpent, is concealed by the flowers under which it ap- 
proack&s ; dread the latent poiſon ! Truſt not 1thyicif, q 
gut confide implicitly in my counte!,” 
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kde. F here the hag of the ſun was "- thefreſh- 
vels of the breeze; the rivuleis that, with ſoothing mur- 
mars, wandered through meadows of fMerniſngled violets 
and awarynth, formed innumerable baths hat were pure 
and tranſparent as cryſtal; the verdant carpet which na- 
ture had ſpread, read” the grotto, was arlorned-with a 
thouſand flowers; and at a imall. diſtarfeg, there was a 
wood of thoſe.trees-that in every ſeaſon,,unfold new Hoſ- 
foms, which diffuſe ambroſial fragrance, and ripen. into 
golden fruit: in this wood, which: was: imiper vious.to the 
mays of the ſunand heightened the 3 of the adjacent 
mameteadows dy an agreeable oppoſition of lights and ſhade, | 
nothing Was toõ be heard but the melody of birds, or che 
__* "tall of water, whieh, . precipitating from the ſubmir of a 
rock, was daſhed into foam below, where, forming 1 na 
ſmall rivulet, it fled in haſte over the weadew-⸗ 3 
- k This grotto of Calypſo was ſituated on the declivity of an 
bill, and commandediaprofpett of the ſea, ſometimes ſmooth, 
| peaceable and limpis, ſometimes ſwelling into mountains, 
IBN - — with "08 aga init the ſhore. At ano- 
Re” r "ew © {were many 
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and diverſified the horizon with e Hgures that were 
| equally pleaſing and romantic: the mountains that were 
leis remote were covered with vines, the branches of which 
[ were interwoven in each other, and hung down in feſ- 
toons; the grapes which ſurpaſſed in luſtre the richeſt 
purple. were too exuberant to be concealed by the foliage, 
and the branches bowed under the weight of the frun: 
the fig, the olive, the pomgranate, and other trees-with- 
out number, over ſpread the plain; ſo thet the whole 
country had- the appearance of a garden, in * * 
and without 3 Ss. . On Ho 
- 1e 
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The Goddefs having diſplayed this profuſion of beauty 


i to Telemachus, diſmiſſed him ; “ Go now, ſaid the, and 
; refteſh yourlelf, and change your apparel which is wet: 
; | will afterwards ſee you again, and relate ſuch things, as 
N ſhall not amuſe your ear only, but affect your heart.“ 
, She then cauſed him to enter with his friend, into the 
/ moll ſecret receſs of a grotto adjoining to her on: here 
„ the nymphs had already kindled a fire with ſome billets 
p of cedar which perfumed the place, and had left change 
2 of apparel for the new gueſts. Telemachus, perceiving 
p that a tunic of the fineſt wool, whiter than ſnow, and a 
} WT purple robe richly embroidered with gold, were intended 
5 for him, contemplated the magnificence of his dreſs with 
J a pleaſure, to which young ininds are eaſiiy betrayed, 
* Mentor perceived his weakneſs, and reproved it: Are 
thele then, ſaid he, O Telemachus, ſuch thoughts as become 
1 the ſon of Ulyſſes ? te rather ſludious to appropriate the 
; character of iny father, and to ſu mount the perſecutions 
F of fortune. The youth, who, like a woman, loves to adorn 
— his perſon, has renounced all claim both to-wiſdom and 
7 glory: glory is due to thoſe only who dare to aſſociate 
1 with pain, and have trampled pleaſure under their feet.” 
213 Telemachus anſwered with a ſigh ; ** May the Gods de- 
y 8 ftroy me, rather than ſuffer me to be enſlaved by voluptu- 
cous effeminacy ! No, the ſon of Ulyſſes ſhall never be le- 
88 duced by the charms of enervating and inglorious eaſe, 
* But how gracious is Heaven, to have directed us, deſti- 
ns ture and ſhipwrecked, to this Goddeſs, or this mortal, 
I who has loaded us with benefits!“ “ Fear rather, replied 
OS entor, left her wiles (hould overwhelnt thee wich ruin; 
fear her deceitful blandiſhments, more than the rocks on 
e which thou haſt ſuffered ſhipwreck ; for ſhipwreck and 
2 death are leſs dreadſul than thofe pleaſures bv which vit- 
h tue is ſubverted. Believe not the tales which ſhe ſhall 
- celate: the preſumption of youth hopes all things {rom itſelf, 
{t end, however wpotent, belizves it has power over every 


lens to ſubtility without ſuſLicion, Beware of the fe 
wing eloquence of Calypſ» ; that miſchief, which, like a 
ſerpent, is Concealed by the flowers under which it ap- 
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event ; it greams of ſecurity in the aro of danger, 1 


* $; dread the latent poiſon! Truſt not thyſeif, g 
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They then returned to Calypſo, who waited for them 
and her .nymphs, who were dreſſed in white, and had 
their hair-braided, fer before them a repaſt, which, though 


: it was fimple, and conſiſted only of ſuch game as they 
: had either taken with their nets or killed in the chace, 
} was of exquiſite taſte, and ſerved up with the utmoſt 


Þ elegance': wine more richly flavoured than neQar, was 
} poured from large filver vaſes, and fparkled in cups of 
gold that were wreathed with flowers ; and baſkets were 
heaped with all the variety of fruit, that is promifed by 
tpring and beſtou ed by autumn, In the mean time four 
ö of the attendant nymphs begen to ſing: their firſt theme 
5 was the battle of the Gods and Titans; then they cele- 
| brated the loves of- Jupiter and Semele, the birth of Bac- 
chus, and bis education under old Silenus : the race of 
Atalanta with Hyppomeres, whom ſhe corquered by gol- 
den apples that were gathered in the gardens of the Hel- 
| perides: the-wars of Troy were reſeryed for the laſt; 
the proweſs and wiſdom of Ulyſſes were extolled with all 
| the hyberbole of praiſe ; arid the priicipal nymph, whoſe 
1 name was Leucothe, to the harmonious voices of the 
. chorus, joined the muſie of her lyre. When-Telemachus 
heard the name of his father, the tears which ſtole down 
his checks, adied new Juftre to his beauty, but Calyp/o, 
perceiving he was too ſenſibly touched, and negleQed to 
eat, made a ſignal to her nymphs, and they immediately 
{8 changed the ſubject, to the battle of the Centaurs with 
the Lapithæ, and the deſcent of Orpheus to bring back 
5 his Euridice frog hell. 3 T2, ae TR 


When the repaſt was ended, Calypſo took Telemarhus 
aſide, and addreſſd him thus; Thou ſeeſt, O ſon of the 
great Uiyſſes ! Wih what favour 1 have received thee: 
know that I am iminortal : no human foot profanes this 
iſland unpunithed; nor would even ſhipwreckhave averted } 
my indignaticn from thee, if my heart were not touched 
With mote than thy misfortunes. Thy father was equally 
diſſinguiſhed by my favour ; but alas ! he knew not how 
ro improve the advantage, I detained him long in this 
elyſium: and here he might have lived for ever in a ſtate 
of immortality with me; but a fond defire of Tgarning 
to his wretched iſland, blinded him to the proſpe@of fu- 
ture felicity, Thou ſeeſt what he has loſt for Nihaca, 4 
3 ME” f count; 
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_ © Calypſo, perceiving that it was 
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country 10 which he can never return: he reſolved to leave 
me, and departed ; bat 4 tempeſt revenged the 'infulr, 
and the veſlel is whieh we was embaiked, having been 
long the ſport of the florm, was at lait {waliowed in the 
deep. Let this example influence thy conduct: all hopes 
of again feeing thy father, and of ſucceeding to his throne, 
are now at an end: but do not too deeply fegret this loſs, 
fince thou haſt found a Goddeſs, who offers thee ſuperior 
dominion, and more. permanent ſelicity.” Calypſo, after 


this declaration exerted all her eloquence to difpiay the 


happineſs which ſhe' had conferred upon.Ulyſes : ſhe alſo 


* 


* 


5 
* 


. 
we 


5 


1 


related his adventure in the cave of Polypheme the Cy- - 


clop, in the ecuntry of Antuphates king of the Læſtrygones; 
ſhe forgot neither what happened terchim in the ifland of 
Ciree, the daughter of the Sun, nor the dangers of his paſ- 
fage betweeen Scylla and Charybdis; ſhe deſcribed the 
laſt tempeſt that had been raiſed againit him by Neptune, 


after his departure from her, in which the inſinuated that 
he had periſhed, coneealing his arrival in the ifland of the 


Pheacians, Telemacſius, ho had tao b:tily congratulated 


 . himſelf upon the bounty of Culſhſb, now perceived the 


miſchief.of her defigns, and the wiſdom of that counſel 


which had been juft given by Mentor ; he, therefore an- 


ſwered in few words, Forgive, © Goddeſs? involuntary 


I may hereafter be again capable of felicity; fu 


- n6w to pay atleaſt a few tears to the memory of my fa- 
ther, fince thou knoweſt, better than his ſon, bow well 


„% At #1): on ee ot or how 2 
2 not how her intereſt to 
pres bim further, 77 e e n e and id 


regret the fate of Ulyſſes ; but that ſhe : might gain a more 


perfect knowledge of the means by which his affe ction was 
to be engaged, the enquired the particulars of his ſhip- 
wreck, and by what accidents he had been thrown upon 
her coaſt. © The ſtory of misfortunes, ſaid he, will be 
too long“ However long, ſaid, Calypfo, Iam impatient 
to hear it; indulge therefore, without delay.” Telemac/us 
often refuſed ; but ſhe continved her ſolicitation, and at 
length he complied, e „„ 
Il ſet out from Ithaca, to enquire after my father of 
thoſe princes who had retur 


1 


ſorrow, my heart is now ſuſceptible only of regret ht 


ned from the ſege of Troy. 
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The ſuitors of Penelope, my mother, were fur prized at my 
departure, becauſe from them, whom I knew to be perhi- 
dious, I had concealed my putpoſe. But neither Neſtor, 
wham | faw at Pylos, nor Menelaus who received me 
with affection- at Lacedemon, knew whether my father 
was among the living or the dead. I was at length im- 
Patient of perpetual ſuſpenſe and uncertainty ; and, there- 
tore, formed a reſolution to go into Sicily, whither my 
father was faid to have been driven by contrary winds ; 
but the prudence of Mentor, who is here the companion 
of my misfortunes, oppofed the execution of fo raſha 
deſign, by preſenting my danger on the one hand from the 
Cyclops, the gigantic monſters who riot on human fleth, 
and on the other from the fleet of AEneas and the Trojans, 
who were hovering about thoſe coaſts, © The Trojans, 
ſa id, he, are irritated again® all the Greeks ; but, above 
all, againſt Ulyſes, whote fon, therefore, they would re- 
joice to deſtroy ; return, then ro Ithaca; perhaps your fa- 
ther, who is beloved of the Gods, may be returned al- 
ready ; but if Heaven has decreed his death, if he thall 
ſee lihaca no more, it is fic. that you return to avenge him, 
and to deliver your mother; to diſplay your wiſdom ta 
aitentive nations ; any to let al! Greece behold, in Tele- 
machus, a ſovereign not leſs worthy of the throne than 
"Ubpges.” This council, which was the, voice of reaſon, 
I rejected, and liſtened only to the ſuggeſtions of my paſſi- 
ons: but ſuch was the affection Af my friend, that he em- 
barkeq with me for that es which, in the folly of 
my preſumption, | undertook cont 
the Gods permitted the fault, that the calamity which it 
drew upon me might teach me wiſdom !” 5 
While Telemachus had been ſpeaking, Calypſo had at- 
: tentively conſidered Mentor, and was ſuddenly chilled with 
_ aſtoniſhment : ſhe imagined that the perceived in him ſome- 
thing more than human; and not being able to reſolve 
the perplexity of her thoughts into any probable deter- 
mination, the preſence of this infcrutable Being continued 
to agitate her mind with ſuſpicion of dread, but fearing. 
much more that her confuſion ſhould be perceived, © Pro- 
ceed, ſaid ſhe, to Telemachus, to graiiſy my curioſuy;“ 
and Telemachus accordingly continued his ſtory, = 
ps © We 


rary to his advice; and 


* 
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We ſleered fonie tie wifft a favourable wind for 
Sieily, but at length a tempeſt overcaſt the ſky, and in- 
volved us - in ſudden dig ge. By the tranhentgleams 
of the lightning, we pereeſded other veſſels that were” ex- 
poſed to the ſame danger; and were ſoon convinced that 
they were part of the Trojan fleet, which were yot leſs 
to be dreaded by us than ſhbals and rocks; then, but it 

was too late, I per ſectiy coinprehended what the ardour 
of youth Had before prevened me from ęguſdering with 
ſuſticient attention. ſn this Wreadfyl exigen de nber ap- 
peared not only fearleſs: and cahn, but ino tn d 
chearful-; he eneouraged me to hope, and as be fpeowe, 
perceived myſelf ĩoſpired with invincible fortitude; Whil 
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therefo ff Werth 
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he immediately placed orbaments of the ſame kind at the 
tern of the veſſel and made them fat hiniſelf with bandages - 


- Pleaſure; but I was tranſported with wonder and delight, *' 
at the ſtratagem by which He delivered us: juſt as the 
clouds broke and the light. muſt in a few minutes havediſco» 
vered us to the FTrejans,; who were very near, he remarked 1 
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} 
The ſuitors of Penelope, my mother, were furprized at my 
departure, becauſe from them, whom I knew to be perh- 
dious, 1 had concealed my purpoſe. But neither Neſtor, 
wham | ſaw at Pylos, nor Menelaus who received me 
with affection-at Lacedemon, knew whether my father 
was among the living or the dead. I was at length im- 
Patient of perpetual ſuſpenſe and nncertainty ; and, there- 


fore, formed a reſolution to go into Sicily, whither my 


father was faid to have been driven by contrary winds : 
but the prudence of Mentor, who is here the companion 
of my misfortunes, oppoſed the execution of fo raſh a 
deſign, by preſenting my danger on the one hand from the 


Cyclops, the gigantic monſters who riot on human fleth, 


and on the other from the fleet of Aneas and the Trojans, 
who were hovering about thoſe coaſts, © The Trojans, 
ſaid, he, are irritated again® all the Greeks ; but, above 
all, againſt Ulz//es, whote fon, therefore, they would re- 
joice to deſtroy ; return, then 'o Ithaca z perhaps your fa- 


ther, who is beloved of the Gods, may be returned al- 


ready ; but if Heaven has decreed his death, if he thall 


„„ — . 
fee lihaca no more, it is fi. that you return to avenge him, 


and to deliver your mother; to diſplay your wiſdom to 
attentive nations; and to let al! Greece behold, in Tele- 
machus, a ſovereign not lefs worthy of the throne than 
Ulyfes.” This council, which was the voice of reaſon, 
rejected, and liflened only to the ſuggeſtions of my paſſi- 
ons: but ſuch was the affection of my friend, that he em- 
parked with me for that voyage, which, in the folly of 
my preſumption, | undertook Mo to his advice ; and 
the Gods permitted the ſault, that the calamity which it 
drew upon me might teach me wiſdom !” 
While Telemachus had been ſpeaking, Calypſo had at- 
tentively coniidered Mentor, and was ſuddenly chilled with 
aſtoniſhment: ſhe imagined that the perceived in him ſome- 
thing more than human; and not being able to reſolve 
the perplexity of her thoughts into any probable deter- 
mination, the preſence of this inſcrutable Being continued. 
to agitate her mind with ſuſpicion of dread, but fearing. 
much more that her confuſion ſhould be perceived, © Pro- 
ceed, ſaid ' ſhe, to Telemachus, to gratiſy my curioſity ;” 


and Te/emac/us accordingly continued his tory, 


me | 
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„We ſteered ſome nme will a favourable wind for 
Sieily, but at length a tempeſt overcaſt the ſky, and in- 
volved us in ſudden datkggſs. By the tranhent gleams 
of the lightning, we perceived other veſſels that were ex- 


poſed to the ſame danger; and «were ſoon convinced that | 


they were part of the Trojan fleet, which were got leſs 
to be dreaded by us than ſhoals and rocks; then, but it 
was too late, I perfectly comprehended what the ardour 
of youth had before prevemed me from conſidering with 
ſufficient attention. in this greadful exigente, Mentor ap- 
peared not only fearleſs and calm, but wore than ufyally 
chearful-; he encouraged me to hope, and as he fpoke, 1 
perceived myſelf inſpired with invincible fortitude, While 
he was directing the navigation of the veſſel with the ut- 

moſt tranquility, the pilot being inctpacitated by terror 

and confuſion, 4 My dear Mentor, faid I, why did 1 reje& _ 
your advice? What greater evil can befal me, than a con- | 
fidence in my own. opinion, at an age that can form no 
judgn.ent of the future, has gained no experience from 
the paſt, and knows not how to-employ the preſent ? if 1 
we furyive this tempeſt; L will gitkruſt myſelf as my mot 
dangerous enemy, and conſide only in Manor, as my friend.“ 
Mentor replied with a ſmile, I have g deſire td reprifach _ 


ark noob... "IF 8 


| a ſenſe of it as will enable you to repreſs que violen geg 


paſt, perbaps-preſuoption may return it is, however, 


by courage on that wean now eſcape, Before we in- 
danger, we ſhould ec er it as formidable; but Wben 


„ preſent we-thould est it with conterapt - o] . 
therefore, ſhew thyſelf Wörthy of Ulre#, and diſcover a 
mind ſuperior to all the evils which combine againſt thee.” 
The candor and magnanimity of Mentor gave me great 

pleaſure; bur 1 was tranſported with wonder and delight. 
at the ſtratagem by which be delivered us: juſt as the 
ciouds broke and the light muſt in a few minutes havediſco- 

vered us to the Trojans, who were very near, he remarked |} 
that one of their veſſels, which greatly reſembled ours, 
except that the ſtern was decorated with garlands of flowers, 
had been ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet in the ſtorm ; 
he immediately placed ornaments of the ſame kind at the 
lern of the veſſel and made them faſt himſelf with 1 
32 | © 
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ef the fame colour as thoſe of the Trojans, he alſo or- 
dered the rowers to ſtoop over their ſeats as low as pollt- 
ble, that our enemies might notſliſeover them to be Greeks, 
In this maprer he proceeded through the midſt of their 
fleet; and ihe Fro ens miſtaking us for their veffel which 
had been miſſing, thouted as we paſſed : we were fome 
time forced irrefſtibly along with them, but at lengin 
ſound means to linger behind; and while they were dri- 
ven by the impetuoſity of the wind towards Aſrica, we la- 
bouted at. the oar, and made our effort to, land on the 
neighbouring coaſt of Sicily. Our labour indeed ſucceeded; 
but the port which we ſought was ſcarce leſs to be 
dreaded than the fleet which we had endeavoured to 
avoid; for on the coaſt of Sicily we found other fugi- 
tives from Troy, who had ſettled there under the govern- 
ment of Aceſtes, who was himſelf of Trojan extraction. 
We had no ſooner landed than theſe people, imagining 
either that we were inhabitants of ſome other iſland, who 
had taken arms to ſurprize them; or a foreign enemy 
who had invaded their country; burnt our veſſel in the 
firſt tumult of their rage, and put all our companions to 
the ſword : Mentor and myſelt were fpared only that we 
might be preſented. to Aceſtzs, and that he might learn 
from us what were our deſigns, and whence we came, 
We entered the city with our hands bound behind us; 
and had nothing to expect from this reſpite, but that our 
death would be made the ſpectacle of a cruel. people as 
ſoon as they ſhould diſcover us to be Greeks, 


«© We were brought before Aceſtes, who was fitting 


with a ſceptre of gold in his hand, adiminiſtering juſtice 
to his people, and preparing to aſſiſt at a ſolemn ſacri- 
fice. He aſked us with a ſtern voice, the name of our 
country, and the purpoſe of our voyage: Mentor inſtantly 
replied, We came from the coaſt of the greater Heſ- 
peria, and our country is not far from thence:” he thus 
avoided a declaration that we were (Greeks. - But. Aceſtes 
would hear no more, and concluding that we were ſtrangers 
who had termed ſome evil defign, which we were 
therefore ſolicitous to conceal ; he commanded that we 
ſhould be ſent into the neighbouring foreſts to ſerve as 
ſlaves under thoſe who had the care of his cattle. To 
live upon this condition was to me leſs eligible oy to 

| be 
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die: and I cried out, O king! puniſh us ratheAvith 
=S Jeath than infamy. Know, that | am Telemachus, ſon of 
Ws the wiſe Uly/es, king of Ithaca; in ſearch of my father 
lam bound to every thore ; but, in this ſearch, if | am not 
permitted to ſucceed, iſ I muſt never more return to my 
country, and if ['ean no longer live but as a flive, put an 
end to my life, and relieve me from a burden which | can- 
W not ſupport.” This exclamation inflamed the multitude, 
and they immediately, demanded that the fon of Ulyſſes, 
by whoſe inhuman ſubtilty Troy had been ſubverted, 
ſhould be put to death. Aceſtes then turning to me, 
cried cut, 1 cannot refufe thy blood, O ſon of Ulyſſes ! 
to the manes of thoſe Trojans with whom thy father 
crowded the banks of Acheron: thou muſt die, and thy 
conductor ſhall perith with thee,” At the ſameinſta nt, an 


eld man propoſed to the king, that we ſhould be offered 


upon the tomb of Anchiſes: “ The ſhade of that hero, 
| ſaid he, will be gratified with their blood; and even 
the great /Eneas, when he ſhall be told of ſuch a ſa- 
| crifice, will be touched with joy at the zeal of your 
affection for the ſupreme object of his own,” This pro- 
| poſition was received with a ſhout of applauſe, and the 
execution of it was immediately begun. We were con- 
ducted to the tomb of Anchiſes, where two altars had“ 
been prepared; the hallowed fire was kindled, and the” 
facrificial knife lay before us: they bad adorned us, as 
victims, with garlands of flowers; and the pleadings of 
compaſſion were overborne by the impetuoſity of zeal, 
But juſt at this dreadful criſis, Mentor, with all the calm» 
neſs of ſecurity, demanded audience cf the .king, and 
addreſſed him thus: OO Aceſtes ! if the misfortunes of- 
| Telemachus, who is yet a youth, and has never borne 
arins againſt the Trojans, can excite no pity in thy breaſt, 
at leaſt, let thy own danger awaken thy attention: the 
{1 that | have acquired in omens by which the wills 
of the Gods is diſcovered, enables me to forete!, that 
within three days a ien of bardarians, will ruſh upon 
| thee from the mountairs, like a flood, to ſpoil thy city, 

and overſpread thy country with deſolation: make haſte, 
therefore, to avert the torrent; arm thy people, and 
lecure within the walls of the city whatever is valuable 
in the field. If, when three days are elapſed, my pre- 
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de hall appear to —— boon falſe; let theſe altars mY 
ene ieh our blood ; but on the contrary, if it ſhall 
ni_ter- Aceſtes remember, that he 
oughtgor to take away: The life of thoſe to whom he 
will b& indebted for his own.“ | At theſe words, which 
were onounced, not with the diffdence of conjcQure, but. 
the alſurapce of certain knowledge, Aceſtes was altonithed ; 
© 1 qagrecive; O firanger, ſaid he, that the Gods who have 
alotted:thce fo ſal la portion of the gifts of fortung} have 
enriched thee with: the more valuable treaſures of wiſ⸗ 
dom.“ He then commanded the ſolemnities of the ſacrifice 
to be ſuſpended,” aud immediately prepared againſt the in- 
vaſion which had been predicted by Mentor. Multitudes 
of women trembling with fear, and mien dec repit with 
age, followed by children whom the a! arm had terijfied 
into tears, were ſeen on eyery ſide crowding to the city; 
the ſheep and catile came in ſuch droves from the paſtures, 
that they were obliged to ſtand without cavert in the 
ſtreets ; and a confuſed noiſe was every where to be heard, 
of. wultitudes that juſtied eagh 1 tunmüvous and 
undiſtinguiſhed outcries, miſtouk a ranger * Sr a friend, 
and prelled forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs, thougly! 
they knew not. whither they were going, Ahe prineipal | 
eitizens, indeed, imagining themſelves to be wiſer than the 
ret, regarded Mentor as an impoſtor, : who ad invented 
a falſelood to prolong his lite: but betMe the end of 
the third day, while they were yet applauding their own 
ſagacity, a cloud of duſt was perceived on he declivity 
of the neighbouring mountains, and an innumerable multi- 
tude of armed barbarians were foon after diſtinguiſſied: 
theſe were the Hymerians, and other ſavages, that inhabit 
the Nebrodian mountains, and the ſummit of Agragas ; 
regions, in which the ſeverity of winter is never ſoftened 
by the breezes of ſpring. Thoſe who had deſpiſed the 
prediction of Mentor, were m.] nithed by the loſs of 
.- their flaves and their eaitle ; e king addreſſed him 
” Xo this effect From hencefof orget that you are 
Greeks, ſince you are nb more enennes bu os; and 
as you were doubtleſs ſent by the: Gods ft out defiver- ; 
ance, Ihepe not leis from your Valpur than have en 
2 from our dom 1 delay lot elefote 10 ale 
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« At this moment there appeared in the eyes of Men- 
tor, ſomewhat that intimidate the herce, and overawed 
the proud: he ſnatched a ſhield and helmet, girded on 
a ſword, and poiſed a lance id his hand; he dxew up 
the ſoldiers of Aceſtes, and advanced towards the gnen: y 
at their head: Aceſtes, whoſe courage was till high, 
but whoſe body was enfeebled by age, could only follow 
him at a diſtapce : [ approached nearer to his perſon, 
but not to his valour. In the battle his cuiraſs reſem- 
bled the immortal ægis of Miner ua; and death, watch- 
ing his ſword as a ſignal, followed him from rank to rank: 
thus a lion of Numidia, that hunger has made yet more 
furious, ruſhes among the flock, he kills and tears to 
pieces without reſiſtance ; and the ſhepherds, inſtead of 
attempting to defend their ſheep, fly with terror and tre- 


pidation to preſerve themſelves. 


„% The barbarians, who hoped to have ſurprized the | 
city, were themſelves ſurprized and diſconcerted ; and the 
ſubjects of Aceſtes, animated by the example and the 


voice of Mentor, exerted a power which they knew not 


that they poſſefied; The ſon of the king, who command- 
ed the invaſion, fell by my hand; our ages were equal, 
but he greatly exceeded me in ſtature ; for theſe ſavages 


are deſcended from a race of giants, whoſe origin was 


the ſame as that of Cyclops. I perceived that he deſpiſed = 
me as a fee bij enemy ; but regarding neither the fierce- 
neis of his demeanovr, nor the ſuperjority of his ſtrength, 
| made a thruſt at his breaſt with my lance ; the wea- 
pan entering deeply, he vomited a torren of blood 
and expired; but | was in danger of being cruthed by 
bis weight as he fell, and the diſtant mountains echoed 
with the clath of his armour, After 1 had ſtripped the 
body of the ſpoils, J returned to ſeek Aceſtes; and Men- 


ter, having compleated the diſorder of the enemy; cut 


10 pieces all that made a ſhew of reſiſta t ce, and purſued 
the fugitives to the Wog gs. 
« This ſucceſs, of whigh every one had fo lately deſ- 
paired, fixed all eyes upon Mentor, as a favouiite of the 
Gods, and diſtinguiſhed by divine inſpiration ; and Aceſtes, 
ngratiude to his Celiverers, acquainted us, that it would 
no longer be in his power to proted vs, if dhe fleet of 
Aneas ſhould put back * Sicily: he chere fgre ſutniſhed 


vs 
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us with a veſſel that we might return to our country ; 
and having loaded us with preſents, be urged our imme— 


W diate departure, as the only means by Which the approach. 

Wd ing danger could be avoided : he would not, however, 

[| ſupply us either with rowers or a pilot from among his 
1 own ſubjects, becauſe he was unwilling to truſt them 
4 upon the Grecian coaſts; but he ſent on board ſome Phe- Wl 
11 nician merchants, who, as they are a commercial people, 
4 and trade to every port, had nothing to fear, Theſe men 
if were to have returned with the veſſel to Aceſtes, after? 

| they had put us an ſhore at Ithaca but the Gods, who 

i ipoit with the deſigns of men, devoted us to other evils.” 

0 
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Tt ES us relates his being taken in the Tyrian ue. 
. ſel by the for of Seſoſtris, and carried captive into Agypt. 
He deſcribes the beauty of ee and the wiſe govern- 
ment of its king. He relates alſo that Me n ro was ſen! 
a flave into Aithiopia, and that he was himſelf, reduced 
to keep ſheep in the deſerts of Qaſts : and that in this flats 
he was comforted by Termoſiris a prieſt of Apollo, ave 
taught him to imitate the Gd, wh? had once been the [hep- 
herd of Admetus: that Seſoſtris, having at length heard 
with aſtoniſhment what his influence and example had 


„ 4" ©. i, VE 


- the king of Egypt, who had extended his domi- 
| Non by the conqueſt of many ſtates. The wealth which 
they had acquired by commerce, and the impregnable 
ilrength of their city which ſtood in the ſea, had ren- 
dered them fo inſylent and prefumpti us, that they re- 
fuled to pay the tribute which had been impoſed by Se- 
foltris in his return to Egypt; and had ſent troops to the 
aſſiſtance of his brotaer, who had attempted to affaſſinate 
hin at a feaſt, in the m dſt of the rejoicings that had been 
made for his return. Oe | 
* Seloftris had derermined to humble them, by inter- 
rupting their trade; he, therefore, tent out a great num- 
ber of armed veſſels, with orders to take or fink the Phe- 
nician ſhips wherever they ſhould be found ; and juſt as 
we loſt ht of Sicily, we fell in with an Egypiian 
FVV e n eee - + 
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Feet. The port and the land ſeemed to retreat behind 


vs, and loſe themſelves in the clouds ; and we ſaw the 


f!:ct approach like a floating city. The Phenicians imme- 
diately perceived their danger, and would have avoided 
ir, but was too late: the Egyptian veſſels failed-better 


than ous, the wind was in their favour, and they had | 
a greater number of oars ; they boarded, and took us with- 
out renſtance, and carried us prifoners info /Egypt. I told 


Item, indeed, that neither Mentor nor myſelf was a Phe- 


nnician, but they heard me with contempt ; and imagining W 
that we wete faves, a merchandize in which they knew 
the Phenicians traded, thought only how to diſpoſe of us 


to the greateſt advantage. We ſoon perceived the ſea 
to be whitened by the waters of the Nile, and the coaſt 
of Egvpt appeared in the horizon like a cloud ; we then 
arrived at the iſland of Pharos, near the city of No, and 
thence proceeded up the Nile to Memphis. | 

«© lf the ſorrows of captivity had not rendered us in- 


ſenſible to N we muſt have been delighted with the 


proſpect of this fertile country, which had the appearance 
of a vaſt garden, watered with an infinite number of ca- 


nals. Each ſide of the river was diverſified with opulent | 


cities, delightful villas, fields that produced every year a 
golden harveſt, and - meadows that were covered with 
flocks ; earth layiſhed her fruits upon the huſbandman till 
he ſtooped under the burden, and ehco ſeemed pleaſed to 
repeat the ruſtic muſe of the ſhepherds. ** Happy are 
the people, ſaid Mentor, who are governed by ſo wiſe a 


king! they flourith in perpetual plenty, and love him by 


whoin that plenty is beſtowed. Thus, O Telemachus ! 
ought thy government to ſecure the happineſs of thy peo- 


ple, if the Gods ſhall at lergth exalt thee to the throne 


of thy father. Love thy ſubjeQs as thy children; and 
learn from their love of thee, io derive the happineſs of a 
parent: teach them to connect the idea of happineſs with 
that of their king; that, whenever they rejoice in the 
bleflings of peace, they may remember their benefactor, 


and honour thee with the tribute of gratitude. The ty- 
| rants who are only ſolicitous to be feared, and teach their 
ſubjeQs humility by oppreſſion, are the ſcourges of man- 


kind: they are, indeed, objects of terror; but as they are 
alſo objeQs of haired and deteſtation, they have __ to 
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ear from their e e their ſubjeQs can "Po to 
ar from them.“ ; 
+ ITrephied, © Alas ! what have we now to 90 win 
maxins of government ? With reſpect to us, Ithaca 1 is no 
more; we {hall never again behold Penel»pe, or our coun- 
try: with whatever glory Ulyſſes may at length return, to 
mM his fon is a joy he thall never taſte; Ind to obey 
him tilt 1 ſhall learn to govern is a pleaſure that will for 
ever be withheld from me. Let us de then, my dear 
Mentor ; all thoughts but of death, ate idle ſpeculations 
Jet us die ſince the Gods have ceaſed to regard us witk 
compaſſion.“ I was fo depreſſed by grief, that this 
ſpeech was rendered almoſt unintelligible, by the fighs 
with which it was incerrupted : but Mentor, though ke 
was not preſumptuous. with reſpe@ to future evils, was 
yet fearleſs” of the preſent. Caworthy ſon of the 
great Uly/es, ſaid he, doſt thou yield to misfortunes 
without reſiſtance! Know, that the day approaches, in 
which thou iha!t agaia behold thy mother, and thy 
countty: thou ſhalt behold, in the meridian of his glory, 
him whom thou haſt never Known, the invincible Ulyſſes, 
whom fortune can never ſubdue ; and whole example, 
in more dreadful calamity than thine, may teach thee 
ever to deſpair. Should he learn, in the remote coun- 
tries on which the tempelt has caſt him, that his ſon emu- 
lates neither his patience nor his valour, the dreadful 
dings would cover him with confulton, and affliCt him 
more than all the evils of his life.” 

Mentor then called my attention to the chovefal. 
ne's of plenty, which were diffuſed over all Egypt. 
a country which contained twenty-two thoufand cities; 
He admired the policy with which they were governed; 
the jultice which prevented the oppreſſion of the poor 
by the rith; the education of youth, which rendered 
obedience, labour, temperance, and the love of arts or 
literature, habitual; the punRuality in all ſolemaities 
of religion, the public ſpirit, the defire of honour, the 
jategrity to man, and the reverence to the Gods, which 
were implanted” 'by every parent in every child. He 
long contemplated his beautiful order witch increaſiag 
delight, and frequently repeated his exclamatlons of praiſe: 
5 * are the 8 laid he, who are thus wilely 
C3 = © poverned ; 


tue is the fource of yet nobler enjoyment to himſelf; 


ple; who are to far from wiſhing his government at 


| lovereign with his own !” 


lace iifelf is almoſt as extenſive as the town, and abounds 
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governed ; but yer more happy the king, whoſe bounty 
is ſo extenſively the felicity of others, and whoſe. vir- 


his dominion is ſecured, not by terror, but by love; 
and his commands are received, not only with obedi- 
ence, but with joy: he reigns in the hearts of his peo- 


an end, that they conſider his mortality with regret, 
and every man would rejoice to redeem the life of his 

! liſtened attentively to this diſcourſe of Mentor, 
and while he ſpoke I perceived new courage kindled 
in my boſom. As ſoottzas we arrived at Memphis, a 
city diſtinguiſhed by its öpulence and ſplendor, the go- 
vernor ſent us forward to Thebes, that we might be 
queſtioned by Se ſoſtris; who, if he had been leſs atten- 
ne to adminiſter his own government, would yet have 
examined us himſelf, as he was extremely incenſed 
azainit the Tytians. We, therefore, proceeded up the 
Nite, to the celebrated city with an hundred gates, the 
reſidente of this mighty prince. Thebes appeared to 
be of vaſt extent, and more populous than the moſt 
Pouriſhing city of Greece. The regulations that are 
etabliſhed for keeping the avenues free from incum- 
drances, maintaining the aqueduQs and rendering the 
baths convenient for the cultivation of arts, and for the 
ſecurity of the public, are the moſt excellent that can 
de ioagined. The ſquares are decorated with foun- 
tains and obeliſks, the temples are of marble, and the 
architecture, though it is ſimple, is majeſtic ; the pa- 


* 1 — 


with columns of marble, pvramids of obeliſks, ſtatues 
of a prodigious magnitude, and furniture of filver and 
old. | ® | | 
The king was informed by thoſe who took vs, 
that we were found on board a Phenician veſſel ; it 
was his cuſtom to give audience every day, to all who 
had any complaint 10 make, or intelligence to commu- 
nicate ; nor was any man ebher deſpiſed or rejected by 
Seſoſtris: he conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſing the regal 
authority, only that he might be the inftrument of good. 
to his people, whom he regarded | with the "—_— of 

| | | a Iainer ; 
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a father ; and ſtrangers, whom he treated with kind- 
neſs, he was very ſolicitous to ſee, becauſe he believed 
that ſome uſeful knowledge might always be acquired, 
by an acquaintance with the manners and cuſtoms of 
remote countries, For this reaſon we were brought be- 
fore him. He was ſeated upon a throne of ivory, and 
held a golden ſceptre in his hand; though he was ad- 
vanced in years, his perſon was {til} graceful, and his 
countenance 'was full of ſweetneſs and majeſty. He fat 
every day to adminiſter juſtice to his people; and his 
patience and ſagacity as a judge, would have vindicated 
the boldeſt panegyriſt from the imputation of flattery, : 
ſuch were the labours of the day: and to hear a decla- 
mation on ſome queſtion of ſcience, or to converſe with 


thoſe whom he knew to be worthy of his familiarity, . 


was the entertainment of the evening: nor was the Juſtre 
of his life ſullied. by any fault, but that of having tri- 


umphed over the princes whom he had conquered with 


too much oſtentation, and confided too much in one of 


his officers, whoſe character | ſha]l preſently deſcribe, 


When he ſaw me, my youth moved him to compaſſion, 


and he enquired of my country and my name: we were 


ſtruck with the dignity and propriety of his expreſſion, 
and | anſwered, ** Moſt illuſtrious prince, thou art not 
ignorant of the ſiege of Troy, which endured ten years; 
nor of its deſtruction, which exhauſted Greece of her ndbleſt 
blood . Ulyſſes, the king of Ithaca, who is my father, was 
one of the principal inſtiuments of that great event, but is 
now in ſearch of his kingdom, a fugitive on the deep; 
and in ſearch of him, ] am, by a like misfortune, a cap- 
tive in Egypt. Reſtore me once more to my father, and 
my country; ſo may the Gods preſerve thee to thy ch - 


| dren, and may they rejoice under the protection of ſo = 
10N > 


2 parent.” Seſoſtris ſtill regarded me with compa 
but doubting whether what | had told him was tru”, he 
gave charge of us to one of his officers, with orders to 
enquire ot the perſons who had taken our veſſel, whe- 


| ther we were indeed Greeks or Phenicians. If they 


are Phenicians, ſaid he, they will deſerve puniſhment, 

not only as our enemies, but as wretches who have baſely 

attempted fo deceive us by falſehood ; but on the con- 

tary, if they are Greeks, it is my pleaſure that they a 
| _ treate 
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treated with kindneſs, and ſent back to their country in 
one of my veſſels: for | love Greece, a country which 
has derived many of its laws from the wiſdom of Egypt; 
am not un2cquainted with the virtue of Hercules; the 
tory of Achilles has reached us, however remote ; ad- 
mire the wiſdom that is related of the unfortunate es, 
and ] rejoice to alleviate the diltreſs of virtue.“ 
++. M-tophis, the officer to whom the king had referred 
the examination of our affair, was as corrupt and felfith 
as Sefoltris was generous and fincere ; he attempted to 
perplex us by enlnaring. queſtions ; and as he perceived 
that Mentor's anſwers were more prudent than mine, he rc- 
garded him, with malevolence and ſuſpicion ; for, to the 
unworthy, there is no inſult fo intolerable as merit. He, 
therefore, cauſed us to be ſeparated, and from that time 
I knew not what was become of Mentor. This ſeparation 
was to me, ſudden and dreadful as a ſtroke of thunder: 
but Metophis hoped, that, by interrogating us apart, 
he ſhould be able to diſcover fome inconſiſtency in our 
arcount; and yet more, that he might allure ine, by 
romiſes, to diſcover that, which Mentor had concealed, 
To diſcover truth, was not indeed his principlal view.; 
but to find ſome pretence to tell the king we were Phent- 
cians, that, as ſlaves, we might become his property; 
and notwithſtanding our innocence, and- the king's ſaga- 
city, he ſucceeded. How dangerous a ſituation is roy- 
alty, in which the wileſt are often the tools of deceit! 
a throne is ſurrounded by the train of ſubtilty and ſeif⸗ 
intereſt ; integrity retires becauſe the will not be intro— 
duced by importunity or flattery: virtue, conſcious of 
her own dignity, watts at a diltance, till the is ſought, and 
princes ſeldom know where ihe is to be found ; but vice 
and her dependants are impudent and fraudtul, inſinuat- 
ing and officious, ſkilful in ditiimulation, and, ready to 
- Fenounce ali priaciples, and to. violate every tie, when 1t 
becomes neceſſary to tne gratification of the appetites of 
a prince, How wretched is the man who is thus perpe- 


r 
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tually expoſed to the. attempts of guilt; by which he 


muſt inevitably perith, if he does not renounce the muſick 
of adulation, and learn not to be offended by the plainnels 
| of truth. Such were the reflections which | made in my 
| „ I OTE he diſtreſs, 
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| giflreſs, and I revolved in my mind all that had been 


ſa id to me by Mentor. 
While my thoughts were thus employed, 1 was ſent by 
Metophis towards the mountains of the defart Oaſis, that 
might aſſiſt his ſlaves in looking after his flocks, which 
were almoſt without number.“ Calypſo here interrupted 
Telemachus ; ** And what did you then, faid the ? in Si- 
cily, you choſe death rather than ſlavery.” J was then, 
faid Telemachus, become yet more wretched, and had no 
longer the ſad confolation of ſuch a choice ; ſlavery was 
nrefiſtibly forced upon me, and I was compelled by for- 
tune to exhauſt the dregs of her cup; I was excluded 
even from hope, and every avenue to liberty was barred 
againſt me. In the mean time, Mentor, as he has ſince 
told me, was carried into Ethiophia, by certain natives of 
that country to whom he had been fold, 

The ſcene of my captivity was a deſart, where the 
plain is a burning ſand, and the mountains are covered 
with ſnow; below was intolerable heat, and above 
was perpetual winter ; the paſturage was thinly ſcattered 
among the rocks, the mountains were ſteep and eraggy, 
and the vallies between them were almoſt inacceſſible to 
the rays of the ſun ; nor had I any ſociety in this dread- 
ful ſituation, but that of the ſhepherds, who are as rude 
and uncultivated as the country. Hete I ſpent the night 
in bewailing my misfortunes, and the day in following 
my flocks, that | might avoid the brutal infolence of the 
principal ſlave, whoſe name was Butis, and who, having 
conceived hopes of obtaining his freedom, was perpetually 
accuſing the reſt, as a teſtimony of his zeal] and attach- 


ment to the intereſt of his maſter, This complication of 


diſtreſs overwhelmed me; and in the pnguith of my mind, 
| one day forgot my flock, and threw myſelf on the. 
ground near a cave, expecting that death-won!ld deliver 
me from a calamity which 1 was no longer able to ſuſtain, 
But juſt in the moment of deſpair, | perceived the moun- 
tain tremble ; the oaks and pines ſeemed to bow from 
ine ſummit, the breeze itſelf was huſhed, and a deep voice 
which ſeemed to iſſue from the cave, pronounced theſe 
words: “ Son of the wiſe Ulyſſes ! thou muſt, like bim, 
decome great by patience. Princes who have not known 
adverſity, ate urworthy of happinels; they are enervated 


by 
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by luxury, and intoxicated with pride. Surmount, and te- 
member theſe misfortunes, and thou art happy. Thou 
ſhalt return ta Ithaca, and thy glory ſhall fill the 


World. When thou ihalt have dominion over others, for. 


get not that thou haſt been like them, weak, deſtitute, and 
afflicted ; be it thy happineſs then to afford them com- 
fort. Love thy people; deteſt flattery ; and remember, 
that no man is great, but in proportion as he reſtrains and 
ſubdues his paſſions,” Theſe words inſpired me as the 
voice of Heaven: joy immediately throbbed in my veins, 
and courage glowed in my boſom ; nor was | ferzed with 
that horror which ſo often cauſes the hair to ſtand vpright, 


and the blood to ſtagnate, when the Gods reveal themſelves 


to men. I roſe in tranquility, and kneeling on the ground, 


'] lifted up my hands to Heaven, and paid my adoration 


to Minerva, to whom | believed myſelf indebted for this 
oracle. At che ſame time I perceived my mind illuminated 


with wiſdom ; and was conſcious to a gentle, yet prevail. 


ing influence, which over-ruled all my paſſions, and re- 
ſtrained the ardour of my youth; I acquired the friend- 


- ſhip of all the ſhepherds, of the deſart; and my meekneſs, 


Patience, and deligence, af length obtained the good-will 


even of Butis himſelf, who was at firſt diſpoſed to treat 


me with inhumanity.. - -- Th V 

„To ſhorten the tedious hours of captivity and ſoli- 
tude, | endeayoured to procure ſome books, for | ſunk un- 
der the ſenſe of my condition, merely becauſe | had no- 
thing either to recreate or to fortify my mind. Happy, 


ſaid el, are thoſe who have lot their relith for tumultuous 


pleaſure, and are content with the foothing-quiet of inno- 


cence and retirement ! Happy are they whote amuſement 


is knowledge, and whoſe ſupreme. delight the cultivation 


of the mind ! wherever they ſhall be driven by the per- 


ſecution of fortune, the means of enjoyment are {t1!] with 


them; and that weary liltl-ſneſs which. renders life inſup— 
portable to the voluptuous and: the lazy, is unknown 10 


thoſe „ho can employ themſelves by reading. Happy are 


" thoſe to whom this employment is pleaſing, and who are 


not, like me, compelled to be ide! While my mind was 
agitated by theſe thoughts, had wandered into à thick 
forett; and ſuddenly looking up, l perceived before me At 
old man with a book in his band ; bis forchead was og 

what 
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what wrinkled, and he was ba ld to the crown 3.2 beard, 


white as ſnow, hung down to his gird 
tall, his cheeks were til] florid, and 
there was great ſweetneſs in his voice : 
it was plain, was engaging; and | had 
ſon, whoſe manner and appearance ſo 


le; his ſtature was 
his eyes piercing: 
his addreſs, though 
never ſeen any per- 
ſtrongly excited ve- 


neration and eſteem. His name was Termofiris 3 he was a 
prieſt of Apollo, and officiated in a temple of marble Which 
the kings of Egypt had conſecrated to that deity in the 


ſoreſt: the book which he held in h 


is hand, was a col-⸗ 


lechon of hymns that had been compoſed to the honour of 
the Gods. - He accoſted me with an air of friendſhip, and 


we entered into converſation. le rela 


ted paſt events with 


tuch force of expreſſion, that they ſeemed to be preſent ; 
ard with ſuch comprehenſive brevity, that attention was 


not wearied ; and he foreſaw the fu 
that diſcover cd the true characters and 


ture, by a ſagaciiy 
diſpoſitions of man 


bird, ard the events which they would produce. But 
with all this intellectual ſuperiority, he was chearfy] and 
condefcerding ; there is ro grace in the vtmoſt gaiety of 


Youth, that was rot exceeded by Ter 
and he regarded. young perſons with 


moſiris in his age; 
a kird of parental 


affe ion, when he perceived that they had a diſpoſition 


| To be jaſtructed, and a love for virtne 


9 


He loo Ciſcovercd tender regard for me, and gave me 


books to relieve the an xiety of my min 


d; he called me his 


ſon, and | frequently addrefied bim as a father ; * The 


Gods, faid I, who have deprived me 


of Mentor, have in 


pity ſuſtained me with thy triendihip:” He was, Without 
doubt, like Orpheus and Linus, irradiated by the immediate 
inſpiration of the Gods; ke often repeated verſes of his 
own, and gave me thoſe of many others who had been the 
favourites of the muſes When he was habited in his long 
wine robe, and played *upon his ivory lyre, the hears, 


lions, and '!gers ot the foreſt, fawned u 
his teet ; the ſatyrs came flum their r 
round him; and it might almoſt ha ve 
even the trees ard rocks were influence 


pon him, and licked 
eceſſes, ang danced 
been believed, that 
ed by the magic of 


his ſong, in which he celebrated the wajeſty of the Gods, 
ine virtue of heroes, and the wiſdom of thoſe who prefer 


gory to. pleaſure, 


Termoſiris 
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«« Termoſiris often excited me to courage: he told me, 
that the Gods would never abandon either Ulyſſes or his 
fon ; and that 1 ought, after the example of Apollo, to 
introduce the thepherds to the acquaintance of the muſcs. 
Apollo, ſays he, diſpleaſed that Jupiter frequently inter. 
rupted the ſerenity of the brighteſt days with thunder, 
turned his reſentment againſt the Cyclops who forged 
the bolts, and deftroyed them with his arrows. Imme- 
diately, the fiel y explofions of Mount Etna ceaſed ; and 
the ſtrokes of tbofe enormous hammers, which had fhaken 
the earth to the ceütte, were heard no more; iron and 
braſs, which the Cyclops had been uſed to polith, began 
now to tult and canker, and Vulcan, quitting his forge, 


in the fury of his reſentment, haſtily climbed Olympus, 


notwithſtanding his lameneſs, and ruſhing into the aſſcu- 
bly of the Gods, covered with duſt and ſweat, complained 
of the injury with all the bitterneſs of iuvective. Ju- 
piter being thus incenſed againſt Apollo, expelled him 
from Heaven, and threw him down headlong to the earth: 
but his chariot; though it was empty, till performed | its 
uſual courſe ; and by an inviſible impulſe continued the 
ſucceſſion of day and night, and the regular change of ſea- 
ſons to mankind. Apollo, diveſted of his rays, was com- 
pelled to become a ſheperd, and kept the flocks of Adme- 
tus king of Theſſaly. 

While he was thus diſgraced and in exile, he uſed 
to ſooth his mind with muſic, under the ſhade of ſame eins 
that flouriſhed upon the borders of a limpid ftream. This 
drew about him ail the neighbouring jhepherds, whole 
life till then had been rude and brutal, whoſe knowledye 
had been confined to the management of their ſheep, aud 
whoſe country had the appenrance of a deſart. To 


theſe ſavages, Apollo, varying the ſubject of his ſong, 


taught all the arts, by which exiltence 1s i;nproved into 
felicity. Sometimes he celebrated the flowers which im- 
prove the graces of Spring, the fragrance which ſhe diffuſes, 
and the yerdure that riſes under her leet : ſometimes the 
delightful evenings of Summer, her zephyrs that refreſh 
mankind, and her dews that allay the thirſt of the earth: 

nor were the golden fruits of Autumn forgotten, with 
which ſhe rewards the labour of the huſb:indman ; nor 
the. cheartu! idleneſs of Winter, who piles his fires till 
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they ſtimulate the ſun, and invites the youth to dancing 
and feſtivity.; he deſcribed alſo the gloomy foreſts with 
which the mountains are overſhadowed, and the rivers 
that wind with a pleaſing intricacy through the luxurious 
meadows of the valley, Thus were the thepherds of 
Theſſaly made acquainted with the happineſs that is to 


| be found in a rural life, by thoſe to whom nature is not 


bountiful in vain : their pipes now rendered them more 
happy than kings; and thoſe uncorrupted pleaſures which 
fly from the palace, were invited to the cuttage. The 
ſhepherdeſſes were followed by the ſports, the {miles and 
the graces, and adorned by ſimplicity and innocence ; 
every day was devoted to joy; and nothing was to be 
heard but the chirping of birds, the the whiſpers of the 
zephyrs that ſported among the branches of the trees, the 
murmurs of water falling from a rock, or the ſongs with 
which the muſes inſpired the ſhepherds who followed 
Apollo: they were taught alſo to conquer in the race, and 


to ſhoot with the bow. The Gods themſelves became 


jealous of their happineſs ; they now thougnt the obſcu- 
rity of a ſhepherd better than the ſplendour of a Deity, 
and recalled Apollo to Olympus. | : - 

« By this ſtory, my ſon, be thou inſttucted: thou art 
now in the ſame ſtate with that of Apollo in his exile ; 
like him, therefore, fertilize an unculuvated foil, and 
eall plenty to a deſart; teach theſe ruſtics the power of 
muſic, ſoften the obdurate heart to ſenſibility, and capti- 
vate the ſavage with the charms of virtue, Let them taſte 
the pleaſures: of innocence and retirement, and heighten 
this felicity with the tranſporting knowledge, that it is 


' not dependant upon the caprice of fortune. The day ap- 


proaches, my fon, the day approaches, in which the.pains 
and cares that ſurround a throne, will teach thee to re- 
meniber theſe wilds with regret. 
* Termoſiris then gave me a flute, the tone of wh'ch was 

ſo melodious, that the echoes of the mountains which pro- 
pagated the ſound, immediately brought the neighbouring 
ſhepherds in crowds about me: a divine melody was com- 
municated to my voice, | perceived myſelf ſo be under a 
ſupernatural influence, and 1 celebrated the beauties of na- 
ture with ail the rapture of enthuſiaſm, We frequently 
lung all the day in concert, and ſometimes we encroached 
upon 
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upon The night. The ſhepherds, forgetting their cottages 
and their flocks, were hxed motionleſs as ſtatues ahout me 
while I delivered my inſtructions; the de ſart became in. 
ſenſibly leſs wi d and rude, every thing aſſumed a more 
pleaſing appearance, and the country 1ielf ſeemed to be 
improved by the manners of the people. 

„% We often aſſembled to ſacrifice in the temple of Apol. 
lo, at which Termoſiris offciated as prieſt; the ſhepherd 
wore wreaths of laurel in honour of the Gods ; and the 
mepherdeſſes were adorned with garlands of flowers, and 


came dancing with baſkets of canſecrated gitts upon their 


heads, After the facrifice we mide a rural feaſt: the 
greateſt delicacies were the milk of our goats and ſheep, 
and ſome dates, figs, grapes, and other fruits, which were 
ireſh gathered by our own hands ; the green turf was our 
jeat, and the foliage of the trees attorded us a more pleaſing 


hade than the gilded roofs of a palace But my reputa- 


tion a:nong the ſhepherds was compleated by an gecident; 

an hungry lion happened to break in among my flock, 
and began a dreadful laughter; ran towards him, 
though I had nothing in my hand but my ſheephock : 

when he faw me he erected his mane ; he began to rind 
his teeth, and to extend his Clews ; his mouth appeared 
dry and inflamed, and his eyes were red and hery. I vid 
210t Walt for his attack, but ruſhed in upon him, and threw 
him to the ground; nor did ] receive any hurt, for a fm! 
coat of nail that I wore as an Egyptian mepherd, defended 
mie againſt his claws, Ihiee times! threw him, and he role 
three times againſt nie, roaring lo loud that the utmoſt te- 
ceſles of the foreſt echoed . but, at laft, I graſped him ui 
le was ſtrangled ; and the ſhepherds, who were wilneſſes 


of wy eonqueſt, infilted that 1 mould wear his Kin a tro- 


' Y. 
b This action, and the change of manners an ong our 
Hnherds, was rumoured thropgh all Egypt, and came at 
lergrb to the ears of Seſoſtris; he learnt that one of the 
two captives, Who hed been taken lor Phenicians, had re- 
ttored the golden age in the midſt of defaris v hich were 


 {carce habitable, and defired to ſee me; for he was a friend 


to the niules, and regarded with attention ai d complacen- 
ey, whatever ene to be the means of inſtruction. | 
ws aerorging! y ab velorg him | he liſtened to my 


ſtory 
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ſtory with pleaſure, and ſoon diſcovered that he had*been 
abuſed by the avarice of Metophis. Metophis, he there- 

fore, condemned to perpetual imprifoninent, and took into 
his own poſleſſion the wealth which his rapacity and in- 
juſtice had heaped together. How unhappy, faid he, 
are thoſe whom the Gods have exalted above the reſt of 
mankind ! They fee no objec, but through a medium 
that diſtorts it : they are ſurrounded by wretches who in- 
tercept truth in its approaches; every one imagines that 
ii is his intereſt to deceive them, ard every one conceals 
his own ambition under the appearance of zeal for their 
ſervice ; that regard is profeſſed tor the prince, of which 


| the wealth and honours that he diſpenſes are indeed the 


objects; and ſo fligitious is the neglect of his intereſt, that 
for theſe, he 1s flattered and betrayed.” 

« From this tune, Seſoſtris treated me with a tender 
friendſhip z and reſolved to ſend me back to Ithaca, in a 
fleet that thould carry rroops ſufficient to deliver Penelope 
from all her ſuitors; this fleet was at length ready to fail, 
and waited only for our embarkation. I reflected with 
wonder, upon the caprice of fortune, who frequently molt 
exalts thoſe, whom, the moment before, the had moſt de- 
preſſed ; and the experience of this inconſtancy encouraged 
me to hope, that U!y/Jes, whatever he thould ſuffer, might 
at laſt return to his kingdom My thoughts alfo ſuggeſted, 
that | might again meet with Mentor, even though he 
thould have been carried into the remoteſt part of Ethio- 
pia: 1, therefore, delayed my departure a few days, that 
| might make ſome enquiry after him; but in this inter- 
val, Seſoſtris, who was very old, died ſuddenly, and by 
his death I was involved in new calamity. 

This event filled all Egypt with grief and deſpair ; 
every family lamented Seſoſtris, as its moſt valuable friend, 
its protector, its father. The old, lifting up their hands to 
Heaven, uttered the moſt paſſionate exclamations :. ** 0 
Egypt! thou haſt knownno king like Seſoſtris, in the times 
that are paſt: nor ſhalt thou know any like him, in thoſe 
that are to come! Ye Gods! ye ſhould not have given 
Seſoſtris to mankind, or ye ſhould not have taken him away. 
O! wherefore do we ſurvive Seſoſtris?“ The young cried 


| Out, © The hope of Egypt is cut off! Our fathers were 


long happy under the government of a king, whom we 


> 
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have known only to regret !” His domeſtics wept in- 
ceilantly : and during forty days, the inhabitants of the 
remoteſt provinces came in crowds to his funeral. Every 
one was eagerly ſolicitous yet once more to gaze upon the 
body of his prince, all deſired to preſerve the idea in their 
memory, and ſome requeſted to be ſhut up with him in 
ihe tomb. 8 | 7 

* The lofs of Sefoftris was more ſenſibly felt, as Boc- 
charis, his ſon, was deſtitute of humanity to ſtrangers, and 
of curiofity for ſcience ; of eſteem for merit, and love 
for glory. The greatneſs of the father contributed to de- 


grade the ſon ; his education had rendered him effeminately 


voluptuous, and brutally proud : he looked down upon 
mankind, as creatures of an joferior ſpecies, that exiſted 


only for his pleaſure ; he thought only of gratifying his 


paſſiohs, and diſſipating the immenſe treaſures that had 


been amaſſed for public uſe by the economy of his father; 
of procuring new reſources for extravagances by the moſt 


cruel rapacity, impoverithing the rich, famiſhing the poor, 


and perpetrating every other evil, that was adviſed by the 


beardleſs ſycophants, whom he permitted to dffgrace his 


_ preſence, while he drove away with deriſion the hoary 


ſages in whom his father confided, Such was Bocchoris ; 
not a king but a monſter. Egypt groaned under his ty- 
ranny ; and though the reverence of the people for the 


memory of Seſoſtris, rendered them patient under the go- 


vernment of his ſon, however odious and cruel; yet he 
precipitated his own deſtruction ; and, indeed, it was im- 
impoſſible that he ſhould long poſſeſs a throne which he 
ſo little deſerved. 
„My hopes of returning to Ithaca, were now at an end: 
I was ſhut up in a tower that ſtood upon the ſea-thore near 
Peluſium, where we ſhould have embarked, if the death 


| of Seſoſtris had not prevented us: for Metophis having, 


dy ſoine intrigue, procured his enlargement, and an admi- 
lion into the councils of the young king, almoſt the firſt act 


of his power was to impriſon me in this place, to revenge 


the diſgrace into which I had brought him. There ! 
paſſed whole days and nights in the agonies of deſpair. 
All that Termoſiris had predicted, all that I had heard in 
the cave, was remembered but as a dream. Sometimes 


while J was abſorbed in reflections upon my own oy 60 
| | 5 tood 
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ſtood gazing at the waves that broke againſt the foot of the 


tower; and fometimes I contemplated the veſſels that were 


agitated by the tempeſt, and in danger of ſplitting againſt 
the rocks upon which the tower was built; but was fo 
far from commiſerating thoſe who were threatened with 
ſhipwreck, that I regarced them with envy : “ Their mis- 
fortunes, ſaid | to myſelf, and their lives, will quickly be 


| at an end together, or they will return in ſafety co their 


country; but neither is permitted to me.“ ; 
„One day, while | was vhus pining with ineffeQual 
ſorrow, I ſuddenly perceived the mails of ſhips at a dit- 
tance like a foreſt ; the fea was preſently covered with 
ſails ſwelling with the wind, and the waves foamed with 
the ſtroke of innumerable oars, I heard a confuſed 
ſound on every ſide. On the ſea coaſt I perceived one 
party of Egyptians run to arms with terror and preci— 


| pitation, and another wanting quietly for the fleet which 


was bearing down upon them, I ſoon dilcovered that 
ſome of theſe veſſels were of Paenicia, and others of 
the iſle of Cyprus; for my misfortunes had acquainted 
me with many things that relate io navigation. The. 
Ezyptians appeared to be divided among themſelves ; 


and | could eaſily believe. that the folly and the vio- 
lence of Bocchoris had provoked his ſubjects to a revolt, 


and kindled a civil war; nor was it long before | be- 


cine a ſpeQitor of an obſtinate engage went from the 
top of my tower. Thole Egyptians, who had called in 
the aſſiſtance of the foreign powers, aiter having favoured 
the deſcent, attacked the other party which was com- 
manded by the king, and animated by his example. He 
appezred like the God of war; rivers of blood flawed 
around him; the wheels of his chariot were ſineared 
wich gore that was black, clotted and frothy, and could 
(caice be dragged over the heaps of flun which they 


eruſhed as they paſled : his figure was graceſul and his 


conſtitution vigorous ; his aſpect was haughty and fierce, 


and his eyes ſpaikled with rage and deſpiir. Like a 
high ſpirited horſe that had never been broke, he was 
precipitated upon danger by his courage, and his force was 
not directed by wiſdom : he knew not how to retrieve 
an error, nor to give orders with ſufficient exactnels ; he. 
never fureſaw the evils that threateued him; nor em- 


D 3 | ployed 
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3 the troops he had to the greateſt advantage, though 
he was in the utmoſt need of inore: not that he wanted! 
abilities, for his undeifſtanding was equal to his courage; 
but he had never been inſtructed by adverfity. Thole 
who had been entruſted with his education, had corrupted 
an excellent natural diſpoſition by flattery; he was in- 
toxicated with the conſciouſneſs of his power, and the 
advantages of his ſituation ; he believed that every thing 
ought to yield to the impetuoſity of his wiſhes, and the 
Jeaft appearance of oppoſition tranſported him with rage; 
he then was deaf to the expoſtulations of reaſon, and had 
no longer the power of recollection. The fury of his 
pride transformed him to a brute, and left him neither 
the affe &ions nor the underſtanding of a man; the moſt 
faithful of his ſervants fled terrified from his preſence, 
and he was gentle only to the moſt abject ſervility and 
the moſt criminal compliance; thus his conduct, always | 
violent, was always dire &ly oppoſite to his intereſt, and 

ke was deteſted by all whoſe approbation is to be ce— 
fired, His valour now ſuftained him long againſt a mul- 
titude of his enemies, but at length the dart of a Pheni- 
cian entered his breaſt, the reins dropped from his hands; 
and 1 faw him fall from his chariot under the feet of his 
horſes; a ſoldier of the ifle of Cyprus immediately ſtruck 
off his head; and holding it up by the hair, ſhewed it to 
the confederates as a trophy of their victory. Of this 
| Head no time or circumſtance can ever obliterate the idea; 
methinks 1 ſee 1t dropping olood, the eyes cloſed and ſunk, 
ihe viſage pale and disfigured, the mouth half open as if 
it would ſtill finiſh the interrupted ſentence, and the lock, 
which even in death was haughty and threatening ; nor 
hall I forget, if the Gods hereafter place me upon a throne, 
10 dreadtul a demonſtration, that a king is not worthy 
70 command, nor can be happy in the exerciſe of his 
power, but in proportion as he 1s himſelf obedięnt to res- 
fon. Alas! how deplorable is his ſtate, who, by the per- 
verſion of that power with which the Gods have inveſted 
him as the inflrument of public happineſs, diffuſes mifery 
mon g the multitudes that he governs, and who is know! 
10 tea king only as he is a curſe !?? 


THE END OP THE SECOND BOOK, 
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Tr LEMACHUS relates, that the ſucceſſor of Buechoris relea- 
ing all the Tyrian priſoners, he was himpelf jen: to Ie, 
on board the weſſel of Narbal, who had commanded the Iy- 
rian fleet; that Narbal gave him a deſcription of P\gma- 
lion their king, and expreſſed apprehenſions of danger from 
the cruelty of his awvarice ; that he afterwards inſtructed 
him in the commercial regulations of Tyre : and that being 
about to embark in a Cyprian veſſel, in order 20 proceed by 
the iſle of Cyprus ts Ithaca, Pygmalion diſcovered that he 
was & ſiranger, and ordered him to be ſeized ; that his life 
evas thus brought into the moſl imminent danger, but that he 
had been preſerved by the tyrant's miſtreſs Aſtarbe, that 
ſhe might, in his ſtead, deſiroy a young Lydian of whom fhe 
had been enamoured, but who rejected her for another. 


PLATE II. Falſehood ſeducing Youth, to a place of ſecu- 
rity ; who turning from her to Truth, takes the road of 
Virtue, notwwith/landing the dangers that beſet it; a /hield 
that appears to be held over him from the clouds, repreſents 
the protection afforded by Providence, to Integrity. 


ALYPSO was aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom which ſhe diſ- 
covered in Telemachus ; but ſhe was delighted with 
his ingenuous confeſſion of the "errors into which he had 
been betrayed, by the precipitation of his own reſolutions 
and by his neglect of Mentor's.counſel. She was ſurpriſed 
to perceive, in a youth, ſuch ſtrength and dignity of mind, 
as enabled him to judge of his own actions with imparti- 
ality ; and, by a review of the failings of his life, become 
prudent, cautious, and deliberate. Proceed, faid ſhe, 
my dear Telemachus: for J am impatient to know What 
means you eſcaped from Egypt, and-where you again found 
Mentor, whoſe loſs you had ſo much reaſon to regret.” 
Telemachus, then continued his relation. | | 
The party of Egyptians who had preſerved their vir- 
tue and their loyalty, being greatly inferior to the rebels, 
were obliged to yield when the king fell. Another prince, 
whoſe name was Termutis, was eftabliſhed in his ſtead ; 
1 e and 
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and the Phenician and Cyprian troops after they had concluded 
a treaty with him, depuited. By this treaty all the Pheni. 
cian priloners were to be reſtored ; and, as | was deemed 
one of the number, I was ſet at liverty, and put on board 
with the reſt: a change of fortune, which once more dil. 
ſipated the gloom of deſpair, and diffuſed the dawn of hope 
in my boſom. 

„Our fails wete now ſwelled by a proſperous wind, and 
the foaming waves were divided by our oars ; the ſpacious 
deep was covered witi veſſels, the mariners ſhouted, the 
thores of Egypt fled from us, and the hills and mountains 
grew level by degrees: our view began to be bounded on- 
Ty | by the fea ard the ſky, and the ſparkling fires of the ſun, 

which was riſing, fſeexzed to emerge from the abyſs of the 

waters; his rays tinged with gold the tops of mountains, 
which were ill Jutt to be perceived in the horizon; and 
the deep azure with which the firmament was painted, 
was an omen of a happy voyage. 

«© "Though l had been diſmiſſed as a 8 yet I was 
not known to any of thoſe with whom! embarked ; and 
Narbal, who commanded the veſſel, aſked me my name and 
my country: * Of what city of Phenicia are you?“ he 


ſaid. © Of none, I replied ; but 1 was taken at fea in £1 


Phevician veſſel. and as a Phenician remained a captive 1n 


Egypt; under this name I have been long a ſlave, and by 


this name [| amat length ſet free.“ Of what country are 
you then?” ſaid Narbal. * I am, faid I, Telemachys, the ſon 
of Uiyſſes, king of Ithaca, an iſland of Greece; my father 
has acquired a mighty name among the conſederate Princes 


who laid ſiege to Troy; but the gods have not permitted 


him to return to his kingdom: I have ſought him in ma- 


ny countries, and am, like him, perſecuted by fortune. I 


am wretched, though my life 1s private, and my wiſhes are 
few; 1 am wreiched, though | deſire no happinets, but the 


endearments of my family, and the protection of my father.“ 


Narbal gazed upon me with attonithinent, and thought 
he perceived in my aſpect ſomething that ditinguithes the 
favourites of Heaven: he was, by nature, generous and 
fincere ; my misfortunes excited his compaiſion; ard he 


addreſlz d me with a confidence, which the Gods douhtleſs 


inſpired, for my preſervation in the molt imminent danger. 


„ Telemec/ius, laid he, } doubt not the truth of what 
you 
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ou have told me : ſuch indeed are the ſignatures of candor 
and integrity, which | diſcover in your countenance, that 
it is not in my power to ſuſpect you of falſehood. 1am 
irreſiſtibly determined, by a ſecret impulſe, to believe that 
you are beloved by the Gods, whom I have always ſerved, 

and that it is their pleaſure I alſo ſhould love you as my 
ſon: Iwill, therefore, give you ſalutary counſel, for which 
| aſk no return but ſecrecy.” “ Fear not, faid I, thatl. 
| ſhould find it difficult to be filent , for, however young, 
it is long fince 1 learned not to reveal my own ſecret, much 
more not to betray, under any pretence, the fecret of ano- 
ther.“ Ry what means, ſaid he, could the habit of ſecrecy 
be acquired by a child ? I thould be rejoiced to learn how 
that may be attained early, without which a prudent con- 
duct is impoſſible, and every other qualification uſeleſs.” 
have been informed, ſaid |, that when Ulyſſes went 
to the ſiege of Troy, he placed me upon his knees, threw 
his arms about me, and, after having kiſſed me with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs, pronounced theſe words, though 1 could 
not then underſtand their import: © O, my ſon ! may the 
Gods ordain me to perith before I ſee thee again; or may 
the fatal ſiſters cut the thread of thy life while it is yet 

ſhort, as the reaper cuts down a tender flower that is but 
| __— to blow; may my enemies daſh thee in pieces 
before the eyes of thy mother and of me, if thou art one 
day to be Corrupted, and ſeduced from virtue ! O, my friends 
| leave with you this ſon, whom | ſo tenderly love: watch 
over his infancy ; if you have any love for me, keep flat- 
tery far from him; and while he is yet flexible like a young | 
plant, keep him upwright ; but, above all, let nothing be | 
forgotten, that may render him juſt, beneficent, fincere, and_ 
ſecret. He that is capable of a lie, deſerves not the name 
ofa man; and he that knows not how to be ſilent, is un 
worthy the dignity of a prince.” 5 5 5 

** | have repeated the very words of Ulyſſes, to you, be- 
cauſe, to me they have been repeated ſo often, that they 
perpetually occur to my mind; and | frequently repeat them 
to myſelf, The friends of my father began very early to 
teach me ſecrecy, by giving me frequent opportunities 10 
practice it; and 1 made fo rapid a progreſs in the art, that, 
while | was yet an infant, they communicated to me their 
apprehenſions from the crowd of preſumptucus rivals that 

| addreſſed 
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of what had been entruſted with me as a ſeeret, to eſcape 


child, who had ſeen or heard any circumſtance of import. 


them in the field. He impoſed a tribute which they Ml 
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addreſſed my mother: at that time they treated me, not 
as a Child, but as a man, whoſe reaſon might aſſiſt them, 
and in whoſe firmnefs they could confide: they frequently 
conferred with me, in private, upon the molt important 
ſubjects; and communicated the ſchemes which had been 
formed, to deliver Pene/ope from her ſuitors. Texulted in 
this confidence, which | conſidered as a proof of my real 
dignity aud importance; | was, therefore, ambitious tg 
ſuſtain my character, and never ſuffered the leaſt intimation 


me; the ſuitors often engaged me to talk, hoping that z 


| | Dn tha 
ance, would relate it without caution or deſign z but! W.., 
had learnt to anſwer them, without forfeiting my vera mor 
city, or diſcloſing my ſecret. 1525 IM 

Narbal then addreſſed me in theſe terms: You fee, n 
 Telemachus, of what power the Phenicians are poſſeſſed, riß. 
and how much their innumeradle fleets are dreaded by rn 
the neighbouring towns. The commere they have extended br. 
to the pillars of Hercules, has given them riches, which Nb 
the moſt flouriſhing countries cannot ſupply to themſelves: nit 
even the great Seſoſtris could never have prevailed againſt Hof. 
them at ſea; and the veterans, by whom he had ſubju- Wc; 


gated all the Eaſt, found it extremely difficult to conquer WM 1, 


have long negleQed to pay; for they are too ſenſible of 
their own wealth and power, to ſtoop patiently under ihe 
yoke of ſubjeCtion: they have, therefore, throwa it off; ga 
and the war which Sefoftris commenced againſt them, has 


been terminated by his death, The power of Seſoſtris w 
was, indeed, rendered formidable by his policy, his power i; 
deſcended to his ſon, it was no longer to be dreaded; „ 
and the Egyptians, inſtead of entering Phenicia with a Fg. 
military force to reduce to obedience a revolted people, Ml he 


have been compelled to call in the aſſiſtance of the Phe- 
nicians, to deliver them from the oppreſſion of an impi- WM 6; 
ous tyrant: this deliverance the Phenicians have effected; 
and added new glory to independence, and new power io fa 
wealth, | | 3 | 

* But while we deliver others, we are enſlaved ourſelves, n 
O, Telemachus] do not raſhly put your life into the 
hands of Pygmalion, qur king: his hands are 2 ir 

| | aine 
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tained with the blood of Sichzus, the huſband of Dido 
his filter ; and Dido, impatient to revenge his death, is 
fed, with the greater part of the friends of virtue and of 
liberty, ima numerous fleet, from Tyre, and has laid the 
fourdations of a magnificent city on the coalt of Africa, 
which ſhe calls Carthage. An inſatiable thirſt of riches 
renders Pygmalion, every day, more wretched and more 
geteſtable; in his dominions, it is'a crime to be wealthy: 
ararice makes him jealous, ſuſpicious, and cruel ; he 
erſecutes the rich, and he dreads the poor. — 
« But, at Tyre, to be virtuous, is yet a greater crime, 
than to be wealthy: for Pygmalion ſuppoſes, that virtue 


mous ; and, as virtue is an enemy to Pygmalion, Pyp- 


malion is an enemy to virtue: every incident torments him 


with inquietude, perplexity and apprehenſion ; he is ter- 


rißed at his own ſhadow, and ſlecp is a ſtranger to his eyes. 


The Gods have puniſhed him by heaping treaſure be- 


ſure him, which he does notdare to enjoy; and that in 


which alone he ſeeks for happineſs, is the ſouree of his 
miſery ; he regrets whatever he gives, he dreads the loſs 
of the wealth, which he poſſeſſes, and ſacrifices every com- 


but fits in the utmoſt receſſes of his palace, alone, pen- 
five and dejected; his friends dare not approach him, for 
to approach him is to be ſuſpected as an enemy. A guard, 
with ſwords drawn and pikes levelled, ſurrounds his 
dwelling with an horrid ſecurity ; and the apartment in 


communicate with each other, and to each of which there 
is an iron door with fix bolts. It is never known in 


ſaid that the better to fecure himſelf againſt aſſaſſination, 
he never fl:eps in :he ſame two nights together: he is 
equally inſenfible to the joys of ſociety, and the more re- 
honed and tender delights of friendthip ; if he is excited 
to the purſuit of pleaſure, he perceives tliat pleaſure 1s 


low, eager and piercing, and he is conſtantly looking round 
him, with a retlleſs and inquiſitive ſuſpicion, At every 
noiſe, however trivial, he Rtaits, liſtens, is alarmed and 
irembles ; he is pale and emaciated : the gloom of care 

| | 18 


canrot patiently endure a conduct that is unjuſt and infa- 


fort to the acquiſition of more: he 1s {carce ever to be ſeen, 


which he hides hiinſelf, couſiſts of thirty chambers, which 


which of theſe chambers he paſſes the night; and it is 


far from him, and fits down in deſpair, His eyes are hel- 


e 1 
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is diffuſed over his countenance, and his brow is contracted 
into wrinkles, He ſeldom ſpeaks, bu t he ſighs per. 
petually ; and the remorſe and anguiſh of his mind, are 
diſcovered by groans, which he endeavours in vain to ſup. 
preſs: the richeſt delicacies of his table are taſteleſs ; and 
his children, whom he has made his moſt dangerous ene. 
mies, are not the objects of hope, but of terror. He be. 
lieves himſelf to be in perpetual danger : and attempts his 
own preſervation, by cutting off all thote whom he fears; 
not knowing, that cruelty, in which alone he confides for 
ſafety, will inevitably precipitate his deſtruction; and 


that ſome of his domeſtics, dreading the effects of his ca. 


price and ſuſpicion, will tuddenly deliver the world from 
ſo borrible a monſter. | | 
* As for me, I fear the Gods; and will, at whatever 

bazard, continue faithful to the king they have ſet over 
me: had rather he ſhould take away my life, than lik 
up my band againſt his, or negle& to defend him again 
the attempts of another. gut do not you, O, Telema- 
chus, acquaint him with the name of your father: for he 
will then ut you up in prifon, hoping that Ulyſſes, when 
he returns to Ithaca, will pay him a large ſum for your 
Tranſom.” 5 . 5 
„„When we arrived at Tyre, I followed the counſel of 
Narbal, and was ſoon convinced, that all he had related 
was true; though, before, I could icarce conceive it poſ. 
ſihle for any man, to render himfelf ſo extremely wretche 
_ ed, as he had repreſented Pygmalion. I 

I was the more ſenſibly touched at the appearances 
of his tyranny and wretchedneſs, as they had the force 
of novelty; and I ſaid to myſelf, ** This is the man who 
has been ſeeking happineſs, and imagined it was to be 
found in unlimited power and unexhauſted wealth; wealth 
and power he has acquired, but the acquiſition has made 
him miſerable. If he was a thepherd, as | have lately 
been, he would be equally happy in the enjoyment of 


rural pleaſures, which, as they are innocent, are nevel 
_ regretted; he would fear neither daggers nor poiſon, but 
would be the love and lover of mankind ; he would not, 
indeed, poſſeſs that immenſe treaſure, which, to him who 
hides it, is uſeleſs as an heap of ſand; but he would 
rejoice in the bounty of nature, by which every 0 
Rte 54 | | Woh. 
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I. 
would be ſupplied. He appears to act only by the dic- 
tales of his own will; but he is, indeed, the ſlave of 
appetite: he is condemned 10 do the drudgery of avarice, 
and to ſmart under the ſcourge of fear and ſuſpicion. He 
appears to have dominion over others, but he 1s not the 
maſter even of himſelf; for, in every irregular pation, he 
bas not only a maſter, but a tormentor.” 

« Such were my refloctions upon the condition of Pyg- 
milion, without having ſeen him, for he was ſeen by 
none; and his people couid only gaze, with a kind of ſe- 
cret dread, upon thoſe lofty towers, which were ſurrounded 
night and day by his guards, and in which he had im- 
mured himſe if with his treaſures as in a priſon. I com- 
pared this inviſible king with Seſoſtris, the mild, the af- 
table, the good; who was ſo eaſy of accefs to his ſub- 
jects, and ſo defirous to converle with ftrangers ; ſo atten- 
tive to all who wiſhed to be heard, and fo inquititive after 
truth, which thoſe who ſurround a throne are ſolicitous to 
conceal : “ Seſoftris, ſaid I, feared nothing, and had no- 
thing 10 fear; he thewed bimſelf to all his ſubjc ctsas to his 
children: but, by Pygmalion, every thing is to be feared, 
and he fears every thing, This execrable tyrant is in per- 
petua] danger of a violent death, even in the centre of his 
inacceſſihle palace, and ſurrounded by his guards; but the 
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good Seſoſtris, when his people were, gathered in crowds 


about him, was in perfect ſafety, like a kind father, who, 
in his own houſe, is ſurrounded by his own children. 
4 Pygmalion gave orders to ſerd back the troops of the 
ile of Cyprus, who, to fulfil a treaty, had aſſiſted his own 
in their expedition to Egypt; and Narval took this op- 
portunity to fer me at liberty. He cauſed me to paſs in 
review among the Cyprian ſoldiers; fur the king always 
enquired into the minuteſt incidents, with the moſt ſeru- 
puious ſuſpicion, The failing of negligent and indolent. 
princes, is the giving themſelves up, with a houndleſs-and 
Implicit confidence, to the diſcretion, of ſome crafty and 
iniquitous favourite; but the failing of Pygmalion wes, 
to ſuſpect the moſt ingenuous and upright :; he knew not 
bow io diſtinguiſh the native features of integrity, from 
the miſk of diſſimulation ; for integrity, who diſdained ta 
approach ſo corrupt a prince, he had rever ſeen ; ard he 
lad been ſo often defrauded and betrayed, and had fo of- 
„ Wm | . den 
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ten detected every ſperies of vice, under the ſemblance of 
virtue, in the wreiches who were about him, that he ins. 
gined every man walked in diſguiſe ; that virtue exiſled 
only in idea, and that all men were nearly the fame. When 
he found one man fraudulent and corrupt, he took no care 
to diſplace him for another; becaufe he took for granted, 
that another would be as bad; and he had a worſe opi. 
nion of thoſe in whom he diſcovered an appearance of 
merit, than of thoſe who were moſt openly vicious, be- 
' Cauſe he believed them to be equally knaves, and greater 

hypocrites. NS | 
gut, to return ta myſelf: the piercing ſuſpicion of 
the king did not diſtinguiſh me from the Cyprian ſoldiers; 
but Narbal trembied for fear of a diſcovery, which would 
have been fatal both to him and to me: he, therefore, ex 
preſſed the utmoſt impatience to ſee me embark ; but | was 
deia ned at Tyre a conſiderable time by contrary wings, 
_«« During this interval, 1 acquainted myſelf with the 
manners of the Phenicians, people that wete become ti. 
nious through all the known world. 1 adnure:! the ſitu- 
ation of their city, which is built upon an iſland in the 
midſt of the fea ; the neighbouring coaſt is rendered ex- 
treinely delightful by its uncommon fertility, and exqui— 
fire flavour of its fruits, the number of towns and viilages 
which are almoſt contiguous to each other, and the excel. 
Jent temperature of the climate ; it is ſheltered by a ridge 
of mountains, from the burning winds that paſs over the 
jouthern continent, and refrethed by the northern breezes 
that blow from the fea : it is ſituated at the foot of Liba- 
nus, whole head is concealed within the clouds, and hoary 
with everlaſting froſt. Torrents of water, mingled with 
inow, ruth from the eraggy precipices that ſurround it; 
and at a ſnail diſtance below, is a vaſt foreſt of cedars, 
which appears to be as ancient as the earth, and almoſt as 
| lofty as the ſky : the declivity of the mountain, below the 
foreſt, is covered with paſture, where innumerable cattk 
and ſheep ate continually feeding among-a thouſand rivy- 
leis of the purett water; and at the foot of the mountain, 
below the paſtures, the plain has the appearance of a gat 
den, where ipring and autumn feem to unite their influence, 
to produce at once both flowers aud fruit, which are neyet 
| oh | parchd 
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parched by the peſtilential heat of the. ſouthern blaſt, 
nor blighted by the piercing cold of the northern tem ft. 
« Near this deſighiful coaſt, the iſland an which Tyre 
is built, emerges from the ſea; the city ſeems to float upon 
the waters, and laoks like the ſovereign of the deep. It 
is crowded with merchants of every nation, and its inha- 
birants are themſelves the molt eminent merchants iu the 
world: it appears at firſt, not to be the city of any par- 
ticular people, but to be common to all as the centre of 
their commerce, There are two large moles, which. like 
two arms (ſtretched out into the ſea, embrace 3 ſpacious 
harbour, which is a thelter from every wind. The veſſels 
in this harbour are to numerous, as almoſt o hide the 
water in Which they float ; and the maſts look at a diſtances _ _ 
like a foreſt. All the citizens of Tyre apply themſelves 
to trade, and their wealth does not render the m impa- 
| tient of that labour, by which it is increaſed, Their city 
abounds with the fineſt linen of Egypt, and cloth that hag 
been doubly dyed with the Tyrian purple, a colour which 
hasa luſtre, that time itſelf can (carce diminiſh; and which 
they frequently heighten by embroidery of gold and hiver. 
ex- WW The commerce of the Phenicians extends to the ſtraits of 
vi- ii Gades ; they have even entered the yaſt ocean, by which 
ges the world is encircled ; and made long voyages up the 
|. Red Sea, to iſlands which are unknown to the reſt of man- 
ge kiod, from whence they bring gold, perſumes and many 
the animals; that are to be found in no other country. . 
403 + gazed with inſatiable curioſity, upon this great city, 
ba- in which every thing was in motion, and where. none of 
ary WH thoſe idle inquiſi ive perſons are to be found, who, 1a 
ih Greece, ſaunter about the public places, in queſt of news, 
it; Nor obſerve the foreigners who come on ſhore in the port. 
ars, The men are buſted in loading the veſſeis, in ſending away, 
lt as or ſelling their merchandize, in putting their ware. houſes in 
the order, or in keeping an account of the ſums due to them by 
ttle foreign merchants ; and the won:," are conſtantly em- 
vy- WR ployed in ſpinning wool, in drawing pn for embroi- 
ain, . dery, or in folding up rich ſtuffs. 
gat- * By what means, faid 1 to Narbal, have the Pheni- 
ce, cians monopolized the commerce of the world, and en- 
eyet i rich ed themſelves at the expence of every other nation?“ 
HOY ih You tee the means, anſwered Narbal ; the fituation of 
SE © Tyre 
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Tyre renders it more fit for commerce than any other 
pace; and the invention of navigation, is the peculiar glory 
uf our country. If the accounts are to be believed, that 
are trauſmitted to us from the moſt remote antiquity, the 
'Tyrians rendered the waves ſubſervient to their purpoſe, 
Jong before Tiphys, and the Argonauts became the boaf 
of Greece. They were the fiſt who defied the rage of 
the billows and the tewpeſi, on a few floating planks, 
'' and fathomed the abyſſes of the ocean: they reduced the 
. theories of Egyptian and Babylonian ſcience to practice, 
| regulating their courſe, where there was no land- maik, but 
i the Bars ; and they brought innumerable nations toge- 
i ther, which the ſea had ſeparated. The Tytians are in- 
|  genuous, perſevering and laborious, they have, beſide, 
1 great manual dexterity, and ate rematkable for temperance 
and frugality z the laws are exscuted with the moſt ſcru- 
. pulous punQuality ; the people are, among themſelves, 
I perfectly unanimous ; and, to ſtrangers, they are, above 

| all others, friendly, courteous and faithful. 

«© Such are the means, nor is it neceſſary to ſeek for any 
other, by which they have ſubjeQed the fea to their do- 
minion, and included every nation in their commerce, 
Baut if jealouſy and faction ſhould break in among them; 
It if they thou'd be ſeduced by pleaſure or by indolence; if 
the great ſhould regard labour and economy with contempt, 
I and the manual arts ſhould no longer be deemed honour- 
1 able; if public faith ſhould not be kept with the ſtranget, 
| and the laws of a free commerce ſhould be violated ; if 
manufaQures ſhould be neglected, and thoſe ſums ſpared 
i which are neceſſary to render every commodity perfect in 
J its kind; that power, which is now the object of your 
adnuration, would be ſoon at an end.” | 
gut how, ſaid I, can ſuch a commerce be eſtabliſhed at 
 Jhaca?” „ By the ſame mearis, ſaid he, that have eſta- 
bliſhed it here. Receive all ſtrangers with readineſs ard 

hoſpitality; let them did ſafety, convenience and liverty 
in your ports ; and be careful never to diſguſt them by 
a varice or pride. He that would ſucceed in a project of 
Zain, mult never attempt to gain too much; and, upen 
proper occaſions, muſt know how ty loſe. Endeaveur to 
gain the good will of foreigners ; rather ſuffer ſome 1n- 
jury, than ctfend them by doing juſtice to yourſelt ; and, 

OO eſpecially, 
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| are more than equivalent advantages of another kind, 


and commerce is a kind of ſpring, which to divert from 


Jill inſenſibly forſake you; and thoſe that once depart, 
| will never return; becauſe, other nations, taking advane 


| which have yet the appearance of magnificence, but will 
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eſpecially, do not keep them at a diſtance, by an haughty 
behaviour. Let the laws of trade be neither complicated 
por burthenſome; but do not violate them yourſelf, nor 
ſuffer them to be violated with impuaity. Always puniſh 
fraud with ſeverity : nor let even the ne“ gence or pro- 
digality of a trader eſcape ; for follies, as well as vice, 
efteQually 1uin trade, by ruining thoſe who carry it on. 
But, above all, never reftrain the freedom of commerce, 
by rendering it ſubſervient to your own immediate gain; 
the pecumary advantages of commerce thould be left 
wholly jo thofe by whote labour it ſubſiſts, left this la- 
bour, for want of a ſufficient motive, ſhould ceaſe ; there 


which muſt necefſirily reſult to the prince, from the. 
wealth which a free commerce will bring into his ſtate ; 


its natural channel, is to loſe, There are but two things 
which invite foreigners, profit and conveniency : if you - 
tender commerce leſs convenient, or leſs gainful, they 


tage of your imprudence, wilt invite them to thetr ports, 
ard an habit will foon be contraQed of trading without 
you, It muſt, indeed, be conteſſed, that the glory, even 
of ['yre, has for ſome time been obſcured ; O, my dear 
Telemachus , hadft thou beheld it before the reign of Pyg- 
ma lion, how much greater would have been thy aftonith- ' 
ment, the remains of Tyre only are now to be (een ; ruins, 


thorily be mingled with the duſt. O! unhappy Tyre, 
to what a wretch art thou- ſubjeQed : thou, to whom, 
as to the ſovereign of the world, the fea ſo lately rolled 
the tribute of every nation! REO OED. 

Both ſtrangers and ſuvjeQs are equally dreaded hy 
P-2maiton ; and mltead of throwing open our ports to 
Iraders of the moſt remote counties, like his predeceſſors, -_ 
without any ſtipulation or enquiry, he demands an exact 
account of the number of veſſels that arrive, the coun- 
ities to which they belong, the name of every perſon 
on board, the manner of their trading, the ſpecies and 
the value of their commodities, and the time they ate o 
continue upon his coaſts ; but this is not the worſt ; for 
0 | E 3 he 
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he Puts in practice all the little artifices of cunning, to 


draw the foreign merchanis into ſome breach of his inny. 


n.erable regulations, that, under the appearance of juſtice, i 
he may confilcate their goods. He is perpetually hariaſ. 


ſing thoſe pe. ns whom he imagines to be the mcſt weal. 
thy, and increaſing under various pretences the incum- 
brances of trade by multiplying taxes: he affects to mer. 
chandize himſelf ; but every one is afraid to deal with 
him. And thus, commerce lJanguiſhes ; foreigners forget, 


by degrees, the way to Tyre, with which they were once | 


ſo well acquainted ; and if Pygmalion perſiſts in a conduQ 
ſo impolitic ard fo injurious, our glory and our power will 


be transferred ta ſome other nation, which is governed TH 


upon better principles.” | | 
I then er quired of Narbal, by what means the Ty. 
rians had become fo powerful at ſea; for I was not wil 


ling to be ignorant of any of the arts of government, 


We have, faid he, the foreſts of Lebanon, which fur. 


niſh ſufficient timber for building ſhips ; and we are care- 
ſul to referve it all for that purpoſe, never futfering a ſin- 
gle tree to be felled but for the uſe of the public; and 


we have a great number of artificers, who are very ſrilful | 


in this ſpecies of aichitecture. “ Where could theſe 
artificers be procured ?” ſaid I. They are the graczul 
produce, ſaid he, of our own country. When thoſe who 
excel in any art, are conſtantly and liberally rewarded, 
it will ſoon be practiſed in the greateſt poſſible perfection; 
for perſons of the higheſt abilities will always apply them. 
ſelves to thoſe arts, by which great rewards are to be 
ohrained. But beſides pecuniary rewards, whoever excels 
in any art or ſcience upon which navigation depends, 
receives great honnur : a good geoumetrician is much re- 
ſpeed, an able aitronomer yet more, and no rewards are 
thought coo great for a pilot who excels in his profeſſion. 
A ſkil ul carpenter is not only paid, but treated with ſome 
deſererce, and even a dexterous rower is ſure of a reward 
proportioned to his ſervices ; his proviſion is the belt of 
its kind, proper Care is taken of him when he is ſick, and 
of his wife and children when he is abſent : if any pe- 
11h by ſhipwreck, their ſamilies are provided for; and 
thoſe who have been in the ſervice a certain number of 
years are diſmiſſed with honour, aud enabled to ſpend the 
: | remainder 


been built. 
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remainder of their days without labour or ſolieitude. We 


| are, therefore, never in want of ſkilful mariners, for it is 
be ambition of every father to qualify his fon tor ſo ad- 
vantageous a flation ; and boys, almoſt as ſoon as they can 


walk, are taught to manage an oar, to climb the ſhrouds, 
and to deſpiſe a ſtorm. Men are thus rendered willingly 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of government, by an admini— 
ſtration ſo regular, that it operates with the force of cuſ- 


tom; and by rewards ſo certain, that the impulſe of hope 


is irreſiſtible. And, indeed, by authority alone, little can 
be effected; mere obedience like that of a vaſſal to his lord, 
is not ſufficient ; obedience muſt be animated by affe &ion; 


| and men muſt find their own advantage in that labour, 


which is neceſſary to affect the purpoſes of others.” 
After this diſcourſe Natbal carried me to the public 
ſtorehouſes, the arſenals, and all the manufactories that 
relate to chipping. l enquired minutely into every article, 
and wrote down all that I learnt, Jeſt ſome uſeful circum- 
ſtance ſhould afterwards be forgotten, | | 


„gut Narbal, who was well acquainted with the temper 
of Pygmalion, and had conceived a jealous affection for me, 


W was ſtill impatient for my departure, dreading a diſcovery 


by the king's ſpies, who were night and day going about 
the city; but the wind would not yet permit me to em- 


bark; and one day while we were buſied in examining the 


harbour with more than common attention, and queſtion- 
ing ſeveral merchants of commercial affairs, one of Pyg- 
malion's officers came up to Narbal and faid, ** The king 
has juſt learnt, from the captain of one of the veſſels which 


returned with you from Egypt, that you have brought 
hither a perſon, who paſſes for a native of Cyprus ; but 
who is, indeed, a ſtranger of ſome other country. It is the 


king's pleaſure, that this perſon be immediately ſecured, 


and the country to which he belongs certainly known, 
and for this you are to anſwer with your head.” Juſt at 


this moment, I had left Narbal at a diſtance, to examine 


more nearly the proportions of a Tyrian veffe] which was 


almoſt new, and which was ſaid to be the beſt ſailor that 
had ever entered the port; and I was then ſtating ſome 


| Queſtions to the ſhipwright, under whoſe directions it had 


Natbal 


prevent his incurring the guilt of cruelty and injuftice, 
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* Narbal anſwered, with the ntmoſt conſternation ang 
terror, that the foreigner was really a native of the ifland 
of Cyprus, and that he would immediately go it 

fearch of him: but the moment the officer was ont 
of ſight, he ran to me, and acquainted me” with ny 
danger. My apprehenhfions, ſaid he, were but too juſt; 
my dear Telemachus, our ruin is inevitable: the king, who 
is night and day tormented with miſtruſt, ſuſpeQs that you 
are nut a Cyprian, and has commanded me to fecure your 
perſon under pain of death. What ſhall we do? May 
the Gods deliver us by more than human wiſdom, or we 
pe:1th ! | muſt produce you to the king: but do you con- 
fidently affirm that you are a Cyprian of the cliy of Ana. 
thus, and fon of a Rtatuary of Venus: | will confirm your 
account, by declaring that [| was formerly acquainted with 
your father ; and, perhaps the king, without entering into 
a more ſevere ſcrutiny, will ſuffer you to depart ; this, 
however, is the only expedient by which a chance of life 
can be procured for us both.” _ | 

+ To this counſel of Narbal, I anſwered, © Let an 
unhappy wreich periſh, whole deſtruction is the decree of 
fate. 1 can die without terror; and-l would not involve 
you in my calamity, becauſe | would live without ingra- 
titude; but | cannot conſent to lie. tam a Greek ; and 
to ſay that lam a Cyprian, is to ceaſe to be a man: the 
Gods who know my ſincerity, may, it it is confiflent wih 
their wiſdom, preſerve me by their power; but fear ſhall 
never ſeduce me to attempt my own preſervation by falle- 
hood.“ N 

„ This falfehood, anſwered Narbal, is wholly without 
guilt, nor can it be cordemned even by the Gods: 
it will produce ill to none; it will preſerve the innocent; 
and it will no otherwiſe deceive the king, than as it will 


Your love of vi:tue is romantic, and your zeal for reli- 

gion ſuperſtitious.” CI 
« That it is a falſehood, (aid l, is, to me, a ſufficient 
proof, that it can never become a man who ſpeaks in the 
preſence of the Gods, and is under perpetual and unli- 
mited obligations to truth. He, who offers violence to 
truth, as he counteracts the diQtates of conſcience, mult 
_ offend the Gods, and injure himſelf , do not, therefore 
urge 
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urge me to a conduct, that is unworthy both of you and 
W of me. If the Gods regard us with pity, they can eaſily ef- 
f.& our deliverance; and if they ſuffer us to periſh, we 
ſhall die martyrs of truth, and leave one example to 
mankind, that virtue has been preferred to life. My life 
has been already too long, ſince it has only been a ſeries 
of misfortunes; and it is the danger of yours only, my 
dear Narbal, that I regret. Why, alas, ſhould your 
friendſhip for a wretched fugitive be fatal to yourſelf.” 

« This difpute, which had continued a confiderable 


who had run till he was not able immediately to ſpeak; 
"_ but we ſoon learnt, that he was another of the King's 


lh had beauty that appeared to be more than human, and a 
wm mind that had almoſt the power of faſcination ; ber ge- 
neral manner was ſprightly, her particular addreſs ſoft 


iſe | and inſinuating; but with all this power to pleaſe, ſne 


was, like the Syrens, cruel and malignant; and knew 


an bow to conceal the worſt purpoſes, by inſcrutable diſſi- 


» mulation, She had gained an abſolute aſcendahey over 
ve Pygmalion by her beauty and her wit, the ſweetneſs of 


AG in the ardour of his paſſion for this miſtreſs, had put 
he away Topha bis queen. He thought only how he ſhould 
ih pratify Aſtarbe, who was enterpriſing and ambitious ; and 
x his avarice, however infamovs, was ſcarce more a curſe, 


he was paſſionately enamonred of her, ſhe regarded him 


at with contempt and averſion ; ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, her 


real ſentiments, and appeared to deſire life itſelf only as 


which her heart fickened at his approach. 


. At this time, there was, at Tyre, a young Lydian 

named Melachon, who was extremely beautiſul, but diſ- 
ſolute, voluptuous, and effeminate ; his principal care was 

l to preſerve the delicacy of his complexion, and to ſpread 

| 


his flaxen hair in ringlets over his thoulders, to perſume 


0 the muſic of his lyre. Of this youth Aſtarbe became ena- 
t moured to diſtraction; but he declined her favours, be- 
e caule he was himfelf cquaily enamovred of another, and 
: : 8 ; dreading 


4 


time, was at length interrupted by the arrival of a perſon 


officers, and had been diſpatched by Aſtarbe. Aſtarbe 


1 
| 
| 


her ſong, and the harmony of her lyre; and Pygmalion, 


than his extravagant fondneſs for this woman. But though 


# the means of enjoying his ſociety, at the very moment in 


| his perſon. adjuſt his dreſs, and chaunt amorous ditties to. 
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dreading the jealouſy of the king. Aſtarbe perceived he. 
ſelf lighted: and, in the rage of diſappointment, refolye 
that he, who rejected her love, ſhould at leaſt grarifh 
her revenge: the thought of repreſenting Melachon, ea. 
0 the king, as the ſtranger, whom he had been informy 
Ui Nar bal had brought into Tyre, and after whom he hy 
Fill cauſed enquiry to be made: in this fraud the ſucceedel 
0 by her own arts of perſuaſion, and by bribing to ſecreq 
i all who might have difcovered it to Pygmalion ; for a. 
| he neither loved virtue himſelf, nor couſd diſcover it ufa 
others, be was ſurrounded by abandoned mercenaries, a6 
would, without ſeruple, execute his commards, however pl 
injiquitous and cruel ; to theſe wretches, the authoriy e 
of Aſtarbe was formidable; and they aſſiſted her to dein 
ceive the kin g, left they ſhould give offence to an imperi. a 
ous woman, who monopolized his confidence. Thus Me Wh 
lachon, though known to be a Lydian by the whole city, l 
was caſt into priſon, as the foreigner. whom Narbal had BB" 
brought out of Egypt. bz 5 
gut Aſtarbe fearing that, if Narbal ſhould come be- 
fore the king, he might difcover the impoſture, diſpatched 
this officer with the utmoſt expedition, who, delivered 
her coinmands in theſe words, ** It is the pleaſure of 
Aſtarbe, that you do not diſcover the ſtranger whom you 
brought hither to the king; ſhe requires nothing of you 
but to be ſilent, and will herſelf be anſwerable for what- 
ever is neceflary to your juſtification : but let your friend 
immediately embark with the Cyprians, that he may no 
more be ſeen in the city.” Narbal, who received this pro- 
poſal of deliverance with ecſtacy, readily promiſed to fol- 
fil the conditions: and the officer, well fatisfied to have 
ſucceeded in his commiſſion, returned to Aftarbe to make 
his report, | W . 
Upon this occaſion We could not but admire the Di- 
vine Goodneſs, which had fo ſuddenly rewarded our inte- 
grity, and interpoſed, almoſt by miracle, in favour of them 
that were ready to have factificed every thing to truth: 
ard we reflected, with horror, upon a king, who had gi- 
ven hin felf up to avarice and ſenſuality. 
« fe, who is thus ſuſpicious of deceit, faid we, deſerves 
to he deceived; and, indeed that which he deferves he 
ſuffers ; for as he ſuſpects the upwright of hy poeriſy, be 
| : | puts 
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he ois himſelf into the hands of wretches who profeſs the 
lves Pillainy that they practice, and alinoſt every other perſon 
rati n the kingdom perceives the fraud by which he is over- 
1, % eached. Thus while Pygmalion is made the tool ef a 


ſhameleſs ſtrumpet, the Gods render the falſehood of the 
icked an inftrument of preſervation to the righteous, 
10 whom it is leſs dreadful to perith than to lie.“ 

At the very time in which we were making theſe 
refleQions, we perceived the wind change; it now blew 
fair for the Cyprian fleet; and Narbal cried out, The 
Gods declare for thee, my dear Telemachus, and will com- 
ever pleat thy deliverance: fly from this cruel, this execrable 
ority caſt ; to follow thee, to whatever climate, to follow thee 
de. im life and death, would be happineſs and honour ? but 
peri. alas! fate has connected me with this wretched country: 
Me with my country | am born to ſuffer; and perhaps, in 
ein, her ruins | ſhall perith ; but of what moment 1s this, if 
had my tongue thall be ſtili faithful to truth, and my heart 
thall hold faſt its integrity? As for thee, my dear Teiema- 
be. cs, nay the Gods who guide thee by their wiſdom, re- 
hed ward thee to the utmoſt of their bounty, by giving and 
ered continuing to thee that virtue, which is pure, generous, 
of WF and exalted, Mayſt thou ſurvive every danger, return in 
von ſafety to Ithaca, and deliver Penelope from the preſumption 
you of ber ſuitors. May thy eyes behold, and thy arms em- 
1at- WY brace the wiſe Uly/es thy father; and may he rejoice in a 
end ſon, that will add yet new honours to his name. But in the 
no WI nidit of thy felicity, ſuffer, at leaſt, the ſorrows of friend- 
ro. ſlup, the pleaſing anguiſh of virtue, to fteal upon thee 
ful. for a moineat ; and remember unhappy Narbal with a 
ive Wl gh, that thall-at once expreſs his misfortunes and thy 
ake atfection.“ NET. © I | 

My heart melted withis we as he ſpoke ; and when 
Di- be expected my reply, Lthrew myſelf upon his neck, and 
te- bedewed it with my tears, but was unable to utter a 
en word: we, therefore, embraced in filence, and he then 
h: conducted ine to the veſſel. While we weighed anchor, 
gi- be ſtood upon the beach; and when the veſſel was under 
fail, we mutually looked towards each other, till the ob- 

es je& became coufuſed, and at length totally diſappeated.“ 


de THE END OP THE THIRD BOOK, 
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Car vu 50 interrupts TELEMACHUS in his relation, that h 
may retire to reſt MenToOR privately reproves hin, 
For having undertaken the recital of his adventures ; but 
as he has begun ndviſes him to proceed. TEL EHM Ae HU 
relates, that during his voyage from Tyre to Cyprus, he 
dreamt that he wes protected from Venus and Cupid ly 
MinErva ; and that he afterwards imngined he ſau 
MenToR, who ex/orted him to fly from the ifle of Cyprus, 
that when he awaked the weſſel would have periſhed ina 
ſtorm if he had not himfelf taken the helm, the Cyprians being 
all intoxicated with wine ; thatawhen he arrived at tit 
i/land, he ſaw,” with horror, the moſl contagious exan- 
ples of debauchery ; but thut Hazael, the Syrian to win! 

. MenToR had been ſold happening ta be at Cyprus al thi 
ſame lime, brought the labs friends together, and tool then 
on board Ais veſſel that was b und to Crete; that during tlie 
Age. he had ſeen Amphitrite drawn in her chariot by 
ſed lu ſes, @ fight infinitely entertaining and magnificent, 


PLaTE IV. Virtue diſcovering to Youth the turpitude of 
ſenſual Pleaſures, expreſſed hy unveiling the hidden dr 
formity of a ſleeping figure, Fair to the waiſt, but end. 
ing foul” See MenToR's admonition, and the effed i 

produced. e 


ALV PSO, who had till this inſtant ſat motionleſe, 
and liſtening with inexpreſſible delight to the adven- 
tures of Telemachus; now interrupted him, that he migit 
enjoy ſome reſpite : . Ais time, ſaid ſhe, that, after (0 
many toils, you ſhould raffe;the ſweets of repoſe. In th's 
iſland you have nothing to fear; every thing is here ſu- 
ſervient to your wiſhes ; open your heart, therefore, to 
Joy, and make room for all the bleſſiags of pezce, which 
the Gods are preparing for you ; and, to-morrow, when 
the roſy fingers of Aurora ſhall unlock the golden doors of 
the Eaft, and the ſteeds of Phœbus ſhall ſpring up from 
the deep, diffuſing the beams of day, and driving befor? 
them the ſtars of Heaven, the hiſtory of your misfortunes, 
/ my 
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my dear Telemachus, ſhall be reſumed, You have ex- 
ceded even your father in wiſdom and in courage: nor 
has Achilles the conquerof of Hector, nor Theſeus wha 
delivered the earth from ſo many monſters, diſplayed ei- 
ther fortitude or virtue equal to your's. May one deep 
ind unbroken flumber render the night ſhort! to you; 
though, to me, alas ! it will be weariſome and long. 
With what impatience ſhall I defire again to ſee:you.; to 
hear your voice; to urge you to repeat what | have been 
tofd already, and enquire after what lam till to learn! 
Go> then, my dear Lelemachus, with that friend whom 
the bounty of the Gods has again reſtored ; retire into 
he grotto, which has been prepared for your repoſe. 
May Morpheus ſhed his bemgneſt influence upon your! 
eye · lids, that are now heavy with watching; and diffuſe. 
a pleafing languor through your limbs, that are fatigned' _ 
by labour; may he cauſe the moſt delightful dreams to 
ſport around you, fill your imagination with gay ideas; 
and keep far from you whatever might chaſe them away 
too ſoon !“ For. 4 J Moe obs 
The Goddeſs rhen- conducted Telemachus into the ſe- 
parate grotto, which was not leſs rural or pleaſant than 
her own. In one pars of it, the lulling murmurs of a foun- 
tain invited ſleep to the weary # and in another, the nymphs 
had prepared two beds of the ſofteſt moſs, and covered 
them with two large ſkins, one with that of a lion for 
Telenachus, and the other with that-of a bear for Mentor, 
They were now alone ; but Mentor, before he reſigned 
his eyes to ſleep, ſpoke thus to Telemachus; “ The plea- 
fare of relating your adventures, has enfnared you; for 
by dilplaying the gan are which you have ſurmounted. 
dy your courage and your ingenuity, you have captivated 
Calypſo; and, in proportion as you have inflamed her paſ- 
hons, you have enſured your own, captivity.” Mit be 
hoped, that ſhe will ſuffer him to depart, who has dil- 
payed ſuch power to plezlſe ?. You have been betrayed to 
laciſcretion' by your vanity. She promiſed to relate ſome 
orjes to you, and to acquaint you with the adveniures: . 
and the fate of Ulyfes ; but the has found means to lay 
much withou giving you information, and to draw from 
Jou whatever ſhe deſired to know : ſuch are, the arts of 
ihe flatterer, and the war ton! When, Nun 703th 
A „ . e 
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you be wiſe enough to reſiſt the impulſe. of vanity; ang. 
know. how to ſuppreſs incidents that do. you honour, whey 
it is, not fit they thould be relategd;? Others, indeed, ag. 
nie the wiſdom which you poſſeſs, at an age, in which 
they think folly might be forgiven ; but I can forgive yon 
nothing: your heart is only known to me, and there iy 
no other who. loves you well enough, to tell. you your 
fault. How much does your father, ill ſurpaſs you in 
wiſdon), ! Lo 1 
Could I then, anſwered Telemachus, have refuſed an 
- account of my misfortunes. io Calypſo. 2” No, replied 
Mentor; but you ſhould have gratified her curioſity, only 
dy reciting. ſuch circumſtances, as might haye raiſed her 
compaſſion: you migh have told her, that, after having 
long wandered from place to place, you were firſt a cap. 
tive in. Sicily, and then a ſlave in Egypt. This would 
have been enough ; and all. that, was more, ſerved only 
to render that poiſon more active, which now. rages: at 
her heart: a poiſon, from which, | pray the Gods, that 
thy Heart ne be dees!!! 55 21 
«© But what can now be done?“ ſaid Telemachus, ** Now, 
replied Mentor, the ſequeſ of your ſtory cannot be ſurpaſſed; 
Calypſo knows too much to be deceived. in that, which ſh: 
is yet to learn; and, to attempt it, would be only to 
diſpleaſe her. Proceed, therefore, to-morrow, in your 
account of all that the Gods have done for you; and: 
ſpeak, another time, with more modeſty of ſuch actiom 
of your own, as may be thought to merit praiſe.” Thi 
falutary. advice was received by Telemachus with the ſau 
friendſhip, with which it was given by Mentor; and they 
immediately lay down: to reſt, N 1 
As ſoon as the firſt rays of Płœbus glanced upon the 
mountains, Mentor heard the voice: of Calypſo. calling to 
Her nymphs in the neighbouring wood, and awaked Tele 
machs. * It is time, ſaid he, to repreſs the encroach- 
ment of. ſleep: let us now.return to Cathpſo, but put no 
confidence in her words: ſhut, your heart againſt: her, 
and dread the delicious poiſon of her praiſe. Yeſterday, 
me exalted you above the wiſe Ulyſſes your ſather, and 
the invincible Achilles: above Theſeus who filled the 
earth with his fame, and Hercules who obtained a place 
n the ſpies; did you perceive the exceſs of ſuch adulz- 
| 55 | | _ tioky 
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tioh, or did you believe her praiſes to be juſt ? Culypſo 
herſelf lavghs in ſecrer at ſo romantic a fallchcod, which 
le urtered,. only becauſe the believed you to be: fo vain, 
as to be gratified by the groſſeſt flattery; and ſo weak as 
to be impoſed. upon by the moſt extravagant impro- 
dHabifith. 1-454 -- Uh ESE #0145 
 * hy now appfoached the place, where they were 
expected by the Goddeſs. The nioment ſhe perceived 
them, ſhe forced a fmile.; and attempted to conceal, un- 
der the appearance of joy, the dread and anxiety Which 
apitated her boſom, for the foreſaw, that, under the di- 
rection of Mentor, Telemac/mis, like Ulyſſes, would elude 
| her ſnares: Come, ſaid ſhe, my dear Telemachus, and 
relieve me from the jnipatience of curioſity : 1 have dreamt 
all the night of your departure from Phenicia to ſeek new 
adventures in the iſle of Cyprus: let us not, thetefore, 
loſe ano her moment; make haſte to ſatis ſy me With know- 
ledge, and put an end to the illuſons of conjecture. 
They then ſat don upon the graſs, that was intermingled 
with viclets; and a lofry grove ſpreads its ſhallow over 
them. | >. | ks . 545 | 81 
Cahypſo could not refrain from looking ſrequently, with 
the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs at Telemuchus; nor perceive, 
without indignation, that every glance of her was re- 
| marked by Mentor. All her nymphs ſilently ranged them- 
' ſelves in a ſemieirele, and leaned forward with the utmoſt 
eaperneſs of attention: the eyes of the whole aſſembly 
were immoveably fixed upon Telemachus: who. looking 
downward, and bluſhing with the inoſt graceful modeſty, 
thus continued his narrative. 8 : ? 
Oor fails had been long filled with the gentle breath 
of a favouring wind, before the level conſt of Pheuicia 
| difappeared. As 1 was-now affociated with Cyprians, of 
whoſe manners | was totally ignorant, 1 determined to 
remain ſilent, that 1 might the better remark all that 
paſſed, and recommend myſelf to my companions by the 
moſt ſerupulous decorum. But, during my filence, a dee 
ſleep ſtole infenſibly upon me, the voluntary. exerciſe of Ki 
my faculties was ſuſpended, 1 funk into the moſt luxurious 
tranquility, and my heart overflowed with delight. On 
a ſudden, 1 thought the clouds parted, and that I fg U 
Venus in her. chariot, drawn by two doves ; the appeared 
ED 5 8 in 
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fore indulge the utmoſt luxuriancy of hope; and rejed 


ſoftneſs and laughing ſimplicity of childhood, appeared in 
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n all that radiance of beauty, that gaiety of youth; that 


ſmiling ſoftneſs, and irrefiſtible grace, which the thug. 
deter himſelf could ſcarce ſtedſaſtly behold, when fi 


the iſſued from the foam of the ſea : I thopght ſhe de. 


ſcended with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and in a moment reached 


the ſpot on which I flood ; that the then, with a ſmile, 


laid her hand upon my ſhoulder,' and pronounced theſe 
words: Young Greek, thou art now about to enter 
Into my dominious;; thou ſhalt ſhortly arrive at that forty. 
nate ifland, where every pleaſure ſprings up under my ſteps; 
there ſhalt thou burn incenſe upon my altars, and I will 
Javiſh upon thee inexhauſtible delight; let thy heart there. 


not the happineſs, which the moſt powerful of all the 


Deities is now willing to beſtow.” 


„At the fame time | perceived the boy Cupid, fluty 


tering, on his little wings, round his mother, the lovely 


his countenance ; but in his eyes, which ſparkled with a 


| Piercing brightneſs, there was ſomething that I could not 


behold without fear, He looked at me, indeed, with a 
finile ; but it was the malignant ſmile of deriſion and 
cruelty ; he ſeleted from his golden quiver the keene 
of his arrows, and having. bent his bow, the ſhatt was 
juſt par ting from the ſtring, when Minerva ſuddenly ap- 
peared, and liſted her immortal ægis before me. In her 


aſpect there was not that exquiſite ſoſtneſs, that amorous 


Janguor, which I had remarked in the countenance and 


Attitude of Venus; the beauty of Minerva was ſimple, 


chaſte and unaffeQed ; all was eaſy and natural, yet ſpi- 
rited, firiking, and majeſtic, The ſhaft of Cupid, not 
having ſufficient force to penetrate the ſhield that in- 
rercepicd it, fell to the ground; and the God, touched 


at once with ſhame and indignation; withdrew, and 
betrayed his difappointment with a figh. © Away! 


preſumptious boy, faid Minerva; thou haſt power only 


over the baſe, who prefer the ſordid pleaſures of ſenſua- 


lity, to the ſublime. enjoyments of wiſdom, virtue and 


honour.” Love bluſhing with reſtrained anger, flew away 


without reply; and Venus again aſcending to Olympus, | 


logg traced her chariot and her doves in the cloud of intet- | 


mingled azure and gold; but at length they were not p 
5 Ve | | - 
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be diſtinguiſhed, and when I turned my eyes ben tara, 
} perceived that Miner da allo had diſappeared. 

« | then fancied myſelf trantported to a delightfu] gar- 
den, which revived in my'mind the deſeriptions that I 
had heard of Eiyſtym. Here I met with Mentor, who 
accoſted me in theſe words: Fly from this fatal country, 
this iſland of contagion, where every breeze is tainted with 
Jeaſuality, where the moſt heroic virtue has caule to fear, 
and ſafety can be obtained only by flight!“ The moment 
I faw Mentor, | attempted to throw my arms about him 
in an ecitacy of joy; but I ſtrove in vain to lift my feet 
W from the ground, my knees failed under me. and my arms 


S5 3 + > 
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The effort awaked me, and | perceived that this myſteri- 
ous dream was a divine admenition. A more animated 
reſolution againlt pleaſure, and greater difidence of my 
own virtue, concurred io make me deteſt the effeminate and 
voluptuous manners of the Cyprians : but 1 was moſt af- 
fected dy the apprehenſion, that Mentor was dead; and 
that having paſſed the irremeable waters of the Styx, he 
was fixed for ever in the bliſsful dwellings of the juſt, 

+ I muſed upon the imaginary loſs, tilt | burſt into tears, 
and being obterved by the mariners, they aſk:d me why 


10 — — K — 
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as 


an unhappy fugitive, who. delpaired of returning. to his 
country, thould weep. In the mean time, however, all 
the Cyprians that were on board, gave themſeſves up 
to the moſt extravagant merriment : the rowers. indeed, 
to whom a mere ſuſpenſion of labour was luxury, fell 
alleep vpon their oars ; but the pilot, who had quitted 
the helm, and crowned himſelf with fiawers, held in 
0 his hand an enorinous bowl, which he had almoſt emptied 
; of wine: and with the reſt of the crew, who were equally 
| mtoxicated roared out ſuch ſorlgs to the praiſes of Venus 
fs ind Cupid,-as no man who has a reverence. ſor virtue, 

0 cad hear without horror. 
50 * While they were thus thoughtleſs of Kü a ſud- 
den tempeſt began 10 trouble the ocean and obſcure the 
„ The winds, as in the wild! ardour of unexpected 
5 freedom, were heard bellowing among the fails ; and the 
Waves daſhed againſt the ſides of the veſſel, which groancd _ 
be WY ver the Rrokes : we now floated en the ridge of a 
F-3 ws ſtapendous 


cloled over an empty ſhade, which eluded their graſp. 


| wept? | replied that it might eaſily be gueſſed, why 


never to return, and ſome made idle vaws of facrifice 


the pilot being fo intoxicated, as to be wholly inſenſ. 


mighted mariners, and ordered the fails to be taken in; 


mariners, who were indebted to me for their lives; and 
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ſtupendous mountain, which the very next moment ſcemed Mane 
to glide under us, and leave us buried in the abyſ,, 
we perceived alſo ſome rocks near us, and heard th: tu 
billows break againſt them with a dreadful noiſe, | her 
often heard Mentor fay, that the effeininate and volup- WW the 
tuous are never brave; and | now found by experience, Ml th: 
that it was true; for the Cyprians, whoſe jollity had been th. 
fo extravagant and tumultuous, now ſunk under a ſenſe WF 1 1 
of, their danger, and wept like women. I heard nothing pl. 


but the ſcreams of terror, and the wailings of hopeleß | 


diſtreſs ; ſome lamented the loſs of pleaſures, that were uv. 


to the Gods, if they reached their port in ſafety ; but 
none had preſence of mind, either to undertake or dire} 
Ine navigation of the veſſel. In this fituation I thought it 
my duty to fave the lives of my aſſociates, by faving 
my own: I therefore took the helm into my own hand, 


ble of the danger of the veſſe!; J encouraged the a. 


the men rowed vigorouſly, and we ſoon found ourſelves 
clear of the rocks, among which we had beheld all the 
Horrors of death at ſo near a vie. | 

This event had the appearance of a dream to the 


they looked upon me with aſtoniſhment, We arrived 
at the iſle of Cyprus in that month of the Spring, which 
js canſecrated to Venus; a ſeaſon, which the Cyprians be- 
lieve to be under the influence of this Goddeſs, becaule 
all nature then appears to be animated with new vigour, 
and pleaſure ſeems to ſp:ing up ſpontaneouſly with the 
ft)>wers of the Held. : WE red 
+. As ſoon as | went o) ſhore, I perceived a certain ſoft- 
neſs in the air, which, though it rendered the body indo- 
Jent and inactive, yet brought on a diſpoſition to gaiety and 
wantonneſs ; and indeed, the inhabitants were ſo a verſe 
to labour, that the countiy, though extremely fertile and 
pleaſant, was almoſt wholly uncultivated. | mer, in every 
freer, crowds of women looſely dreſſed, ſinging the praiſes 
of Venus, and. going to dedicate themſeJves to the ſet- 
vice of her temple. Br auty and p'eſure ſparkled in theit 
cuntenances, but their beauty was tained by affe ctation ; 
| e gi 
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and the modeſt ſimplicity from which female charms prin- 
cipally derive their power, was wanting: the diſſolute air, 
tudicd look, the flaunting dreſs, and the laſcivious gant, the 
expreſſive glances that ſeemed to wander in ſeateh after 
thoſe of the men, the viſible emulation who ſhould kind le 
the moſt ardent paſſion, and whatever elſe 4 diſcovered in 
thele women, moved only iny contewpt and averſion; and 


was diſguſted by all that they did with a deſire to 


ea ſe. | | . | 
79 was conducted to a temple of the Goddeſs, of 
which there are ſeveral in the iſland; for ſhe is wor- 
ſypped at Cythera, Idalia and Paphos. That .which J vi- 
ſued was at Cythera ; the ſtrocture which is of marble, 
is a complete periſtyle; and the columns are ſo large and 
lofty, that its appearance is extremely majeſtic ; on each 
front, over the architrave and fricze, are large pedi- 
ments, on which the molt entertaining adventures of the 
Goddeſs are repreſented in bas-relief. There is a perpe- 
tual crowd of people with offerings at the gate, but with- 
in the limits of the conſecrated ground, no victim is ever 
lain; the fat, of bulls and heifers is never burnt, as at 
other temples ; nor are the rites of pleaſure profaned with 
their blood: the beaſts that are here offered, are only 
preſented before the altar, nor are any accepted, but thoſe 
that are young, white, and without blemiſh; they are 
dreſſed with purple fillets, embroidered with gold, and 


| their horns are decorated with gilding and flowers; afier 


they have been preſented, they are led to a proper place, 
at a conſiderable diſtance, and killed for the banquet of 
he prictts;” nd 
_* Perfumed liquors are alſo offered. and wines of the 
richeſt flavour, The habit of the prieſts is a long white 
robe, fringed with pold at the bottom, and bound round 
them with a golden girdle ; the richeſt aromatics of the 
Eaſt burnt night and day upon their altars, and the ſmoke 
riſes in a cloud of fragrance to the ſkies. All the columns 
of the temple are adorned with feſtoons; all the ſacrifical 
veſſels are of gold, and the whole building is ſurrounded. 
by a conſecrated grove of odoriferous myrile : none are 
permitted to preſent the victims to the prieſt, or to kindle 
the hallowed fire, but boys and girls of conſummate beapty. 
But this temple, however magnificent, was rendered infa- 
mous by the diſſolute manners of the votaries. What 


ſire ? why is not my head already hoary, and why do not 
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„What I ſaw in this place, ſtuck me at firſt with hor. 
ror ; but at length, by 14ferfible degrees, it became fame 
liar. I was no longer alarmed at the appearance of vice; 
the manners of the company had a kind of contagion 
influence upon me; my innocence was univerſally derided, 
and wy modeſty and reſerve became rhe ſport of impudence 
and buffoonery: every art was practiſed to excite my paf. 
fions, to enſnate me by tempiation, and to kindle thy 
love of pleaſure in my breaſt. | perceived that | was every 
day Jeſs capable of reſiſtance; the influence of educatiqn 
was furmounted ; my virtuous reſolutions melted away; 
I could no longer ſtruggle againſt the eviis that prefled uy. 
on me on every fide, and from dreading vice, | cameat 
length to be aſhamed of virtue. | was like a man who at. 
tempts to ſwim a deep and rapid river: his fiſt efforts are 
vigorous, and he makes way againſt the ſtream; but, i 
the ſhores are ſteep, and he cannot reft himſelf upon the 
bank, he grows weary by degrees ; his ſtrength is exhauſted, 
his limbs become ſtiff with fatigue, and he is carried away 
by the torrent. Thus ny eyes began to grow dim to the 
deformity of vice, and my heart thrunk from the toil of 
virtue; 1 could no longer cal] in the power of reaſon t0 
my aſſiſtance, nor remember the example of my father with 

emulation; the dream in which t had ſeen Mentor in the 
fields of Elyſium, repreſſed the laſt feeble effort of my vit- 
tue, by cutting off all hopes of ſupport; a pleaſing languor 
ſtole inſenſibly upon me, and | felt what l knew to be pot 
ſon, glide from vein to vein, and diffuſe itfelf from limb 
to limb with a ſfecrer fatisfaRion : yet, by ſudden farts, | 
deplored my captivity with fighs and tears; ſometimes | 
pined with regret, and fometim:s | raved with indignation, 
How wreiched a period of life, faid I, is youth! Where- 
fore did the Gods, who cruelly ſport with the calamities 
of men, ordain them to paſs through that ſtare, which 1s 
divided between the fports of folly and the agonies of de- 


my ſteps falter on the brink of the grave? why am | «dt 
already like Laertes, whoſe ſon is my father? Death itſe 
would be more eligible, than the ſhameful weaknels 10 
which I am now conſcious!” But theſe exclamativns had 
no ſooner burſt from me than my anguilh would abate; 
and my conſcience, lulted again by the opiates of rang 
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Wity, would again ceaſe to be ſuſceptible of ſhame, till 
ſome ſudden thought would rouſe me -once more 10 ſenfi- 
bility, and ſting me with yet keerier rem orſe. 
in this ſtate of perplexity and anguiſh, | frequent! 
andered about in the conſecrated grove, like a hart that 
had been wounded by the hunters ; the ſpeed of the hart 
reaches the diſtant foreſt in a moment, but he carries 
the tormenting ſhaft in his fide: thus I vainly attempted 
id eſcape from myſelf ; for the anguith of my breaſt could 
not be alleviated by changing place. ; 

« | was one day 1n this 4 4 5 when, at ſome diſ- 
dance before me, in the gloomy part of the grove, I thought 
] diſcovered Mentor; but upon a nearer approach, his coun- 


4 tenance appeared ſo pale, and expreſſed ſuch a mixture of 
ure erief and anxiety, that | felt no Joy in his preſence, .** Can 
de thou, faid I wy deareſt friend, my only hope ! can it 


be thou thyſelf in very deed ? or do | gaze upon a fleeting 
Illuſion ? Is it Mentor? or is it the ſpirit of Mentor, that 
is till ſouched with my misfortunes ? Art not thou num- 
bered among the happy ſpirits, who rejoice in the frui- 


* tion of their own virtue; to which the Gods have ſu- 
1 Pperadded the pure and everlaſting pleaſures of Elyſium 7 
peak. Mentor, doſt thou yet live? am again happy in 


thy counſel, or art thou only the manes of my friend?“ 
As I pronounced theſe words, I ran towards him breath- 
Jeſs and tranſported ; he cahnly waited for me, without 
advancing a fingle ſtep ; but the Gods only know, with 
what joy [ perceived, that he filled my graſp. ** No, it 
is not an empty ſhade—l hold him fait; l embrace my 
dear Mentor !— Thus 1 expreſſed the tumult of mind in 


4 broken exclamations ; till burſting into tears, I hung upon 
re. his neck, without power to ſpeak. | He continued to Jook 
© tedfaſtly at me with a mixture of grief, tenderneſs and 
* compaſſion; and at laſt I found words : ““ Alas, faid ], 
Fl whence art thou come? What dangers have ſurrounded 
u Due in thy abſence ! and what ſhould I now have done with- 


out thee “ Mentor not regarding my queſtions, cried out 
ins voice that ſhook me with terror, Fly! delay not a 
moment to fly. The very fruits of this ſoil are poi- 


* ſon; the air is peſtilential, the inhabitants themſelves are 
+. Notagious, and ſpeak only to diffuſe the moſt deadly ve- 
\ n. Sordid and infamous ſenſuality, the moſt dreadful 


ä 
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evil that iſſued from the box of Pandora, corrupts ever 
. heatt and eradicates every virfue, Fly! wherefore dl 
thou linger 2 Fly ! caſt not one look behind thee ; nork 
ever thought return to this acqurſed 11nd for a moment. 

„ While he yet ſpoke, I perceived, as it were, a tlic 
cloud vanith from before me, and my eyes were once mot 
illuminated with the rays of unbroken ght. My bein 
was elated with a peaceful, yet vigorous, joy, very dit 
rent from the diſſolute and tumultuous pleaſures of def 
one is the joy of frenzy and confuſion, a perpetual trat. 
tion from outrageous paiſion to the keeneſt remorfe ; the 
other is the calm and equal felicity of reaſon, which hit. 
. ticipares-of divine beatitude, and can neither ſatiate nor þ 
exhauſted ; it filled all my breaſt, and overflowed in tear; 
nor is there on earth any higher enjoyment than thus 6 
weep © Happy, faid I, arethofe by whom virtue vouchſaſt 
to be ſeen in al} her beauty ! thus to behold her, is 


* 


love her; and to love her is to be happy.” | 
Hut my attention was recalled by! Mentor : ** mf 
leave you, ſaid he, nor can my ſtay be protracted a m. 
ment.“ * Whither doſt thou go then? fard J, to whit 
detart will T not follow thee! Think not to depart with 
out me, for I will rather die at thy feet!” Immediste) 
caught hold of him and held him with all my force. © 
is in vain, faid he, that thy zeal attempts to detain me: 
I was ſold, by Matophis, to the Arabs or Ethiopians ; wh, 
being on a trading journey to Damaſcus in Syria, and detet 
mined to part with me, imagining that they could {el 
me for a large ſum to one Hazael ; a man who was feet 
ing after a Grecian ſlave, to acquaint him with the mat 
ners of the country, and inftru& him in the ſciences ; nl 
were they miſtaken, for I was purchaſed by Hzzae! att 
very high price. The knowledge which he ſoon acquire 
of the Grecian policy, inclined him to go into Crete, ( 
ſtudy the laws of Minds ; the voyage was immediate 
undertaken ; but we were driven, by contrary wind 
to Cyprus, and he has taken this opportunity to mal 
his offering at the temple : I ſee him now coming out 5 al 
vourable wind already fills our ſails and calls us on boaid 
Farewell, my dear Telemachus. A flave who fears l 
Gods, cannot diſpenſe with his obligation to attend! 
malter ; the Gods have made nie the property of an 


if? 


nd they know, that, if I had any right in myſelf, I would 
Jransfer it to you. Farewel! remember the achievements 
pf Ulyſſes, and the tears of Penelope; remember alſo, that 
he Gods. are juſt, Ye powers, who are the proteQtors 
f the innocent, in what a country am I compelled to 
eave Telemachius! No, faid I, my dear Mentor, here thou 
zuſt not leave me; for I will. rather periſh, than ſuffer 
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wy hee to depart without me. But has thy Syrian maſter 
i o compatiion 2 will. he, tear thee, by violence from my 
in? He muſt, either take away my life, or ſuffer me to 


allow. thee, Thou haſt thyſelf exhorted me to fly; why, 
hen, am. I forbidden to fly wjth.thee ? Iwill ſpeak my- 
elf to Hazael; perhaps, he may regard my youth and my 
itreſs with pity, He who, is ſo enamoured of wiſdom 
to ſeek her in, diftant countries, cannot ſurely have a 
ſavage or an infeaſible heart. I. will throw, mylelf at his 
get; | will. embrace. his knees; and will nor. ſuffer him 


9 o departetill he has conſented that I ſhould, follow thee. 
muy dear Mentor, Lwill wear the chains, of ſlavery with 
bee! 1. will offer myſelf to Hazael, aud if he rejects me, 
bat y lot is thrown, and Iwill ſeek reception, where I know 
i all find it, in the grave.“ 4 , 


« Juſt as I had pronounced theſe, words, Mentor was 


FI 

6 , led by Hazael, before whom I, immediately fell proſ- 
mee rate on the ground. Hazael, who was aſtoniſhed, to ſee 
Wo ſtranger in that poſture, aſked what I would, requeſt: 
Jet} | requeſt» my life, ſaid I; for if I am not permitted to 
fel elo Mentor, who is your ſervant, I muſt die. The ſon 


of the great Ulyſſes.is now before, you, who ſurpaſſed in, 
xiſdom all the, Grecian, princes, by. whom Troy, a city 
Famous throughout, all Aſia, was overturned: but think 
hot that I boaſt the dignity of my birth, to exact a tribute 


vices my vanity; I mean only to ſtrenghten the claim of mis- 
te, M rtune to thy pity, I haye wandered from coaſt to coaſt, 


n ſearch of my. father, with this perſon, whom. friend hip 
45 made a father to me; but fortune has at length com- 
ened my calamity, by taking him from me: he is now. 
ü ſave; let me, Leg thy, flaye alſo, If thou 
it, indeed, a lover of, juſtice, and art. going to Crete to 


acquaint thyſelf with, the laws. of Minds, thou wilt not 
ad Met che importunity of my diſtreſs. Thou ſeeſt the, ſoa. 
cher N mighty prince reduced to ſue for ſlayery, as the only, 
r 35 poſſible 


I 


f — 7 ü 0 F 4 5 4 ; 
Poſſible condition of comfort; there was a time, When! 


remember Minos, whofe wiſdom he admires, and whoſe 


| humanity ; and, giving me his hand, raiſed me from the 


for the money that he coft nie, procured me. the deareſ 
and meſt valuable of all my friends. In*him, I hare 


the love of virtue that | have acquired: this moment, 
therefore, Ireftore his freedom, and continue thine ; lie. 


a 
peaceful waves were divided by our cars; and a genile E 


| animate our bark, and impel'it forward with an eaſy mo-. 


* Pa 
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preferred death to ſervitude in Sicily; but the evils which 
I there ſuffered, were but the firſt eflays of the rage of for. 
tune: | now tremble, leſt 1 ſhould not be admitted ini 
that ſtate, which then 1 would have died ro ſhun. My 
the Gods look down on my misfortunes ! and may Haze 


judgment ſhall, in the realins of Pluto, paſs upon us both? 
+** Hazael looked upon me with great complacence ant 


ground: ** | am not ignorant, faid he, of the wiſdom and 
virtue of Ulyſſes ; I have been often told What glory he 
acquired among the Greeks, by Mentor; and fame has 
mgde his name familiar to all the nations of the Eaſt 
Follow me, fon of UH es I will be your father, till yon 
find him from whom you have derived your being. If | 
had no ſenſe of the glory of Ulyſſes, or of his misfortunes 
or of yours, the friendſhip which I bear to Mentor, would 
alone induce me to take care of you: L bought him indeed 
as a ſlave, but he is now mine by a nobler cornexion; 


found that wiſdom which | fought; and to him, I owe all 


nounce your ſervice, and require only your eſteem.“ 
The moſt piercing anguiſh was now changed in a mo- WP! 
ment to unutterable joy. I perceived myſelf delivered WiP® 
from total ruin; 1 was approaching my country'; | was WPF 
favoured with aſſiſtance that might enable me to reach it; WP" 
J had the conſolation of being near a'perſon, whole love Þ 
for me had no foundation but the love of virtue; and WF" 
whatever elſe could contribute to my felicity, was compre- 
hended in my meeting with Mentor to part no more. 4 
4 flazael proceeded directly, to the port, followed by BP 


Mentor and myſelf, and we all embarked together: the 


breeze, which ſported in our fails, ſeemed as it were i 


tion: Cyprus quickly diſappeared, and Hazael, who wi 
impatient to know my ſentiments, aſked me u hat 1 thought , 


of the manners. of that iſland, | told him ingenuouſly e BY” 


dan gels 


0 
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+ f which had agitated my bofom; he was touched at my 
. orror of vice, and cried out, Venus, I acknowledge thy 
Power, and that of thy fon, and l have burnt incenſe upon 


hy altars ; but forgive me, if I deteſt that infamous ce 


enſuality which is praiſed at thy fealts.” He then dif- 
ourſed with Mentor, of that Firtt Power, which produced 
he heavens and the earth; that lnfinite and Immutable 
ntelligence, Which communicates itſelf io all, but is nar 
livided ; the Sovereign and Univerſal Truth, which i:lu- 


he nates intellectual nature, as the ſun enlightens the ma- 
has ſerial world.“ He, who has never perceived this pure 
4 &manation of Divinity, faid Hazael, is blind as thoſe who 
ore born without fight ; he paſſes through life in darkneſs, 
fl 


s protracted to half the year; he believes himſelf to be 
iſe, but indeed a fool ; he imagines that his eye compre- 
eel Nen ds every object, yet he lives and dies without ſcein 

on; ay thing ; or, at moſt, he perceives only ſore flzeting illü- 
rt ons by a gliminering and deceitful light; ſome uaſub%an- 
ave Wa! vapours, that are every mginent changing their co- 


all our and ſhape, and at length, fade into total obſcurity ; 


ent, ach is the ſtate of every man, who is captivated by the 
te- Peeaſutes of ſenſe, and allured by the gaudy phantoms of 
Jmagination ! Indeed none are worthy the name of men, 


10 but thoſe who walk by the diQates of eternal rea ſon, whq - 


red More and follow the guiding ray that is vouchſafed from 
was WW oove : it is by this reaſon that we are inſpired, when our 


it; i boughis are good; and by this we are reproved, when 


ove they are evil; from this we derive intelligence and life ; 
and bis is anoccan, of which we are but ſmall ſtreams, that are 
pre- wekly reabſorbed in the abyſs from which they flowed !* 

This diſcourſe, indeed, I did not perfectly compre- 
by bend, yet | perceived ſomething in it that was elevated 
the end refined; and my heart caught fire at the beams of truth, 
otle "ict: glanced within the verge of my underſtanding, 
e bey proceeded to talk of the origin of the Gods, cf he- 


mo- Poes, poets, the golden age, and the univerſal deluge ; of 


was i he river of oblivion, in which the fouls of the dead are 
ught punged ; the perpetual puniſhment that is inflited upon 
my e wicked in the gloomy gulph ot Tartarus; and the 


E | (Cy ha Py 


angers to which my youth had been expoſed, and the con- 


minacy, which prevails in thy dominions, and the brug 


ike that which involves the polar regions, where the night 


— — — — 
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| happy tranquility which is enjoyed in the fields of Ela 
| by the ſpirits of the juſt, who exult in the aſſurance thath 
ſhall laſt for ever. —_— 
„% While Hazael and Mentor were diſeourſin g on the 
topics, we perceived ſeveral Dolphins approaching, wh 
ſcales were varied with azure and gold, and whoſe ſpyy 
ſwelled the ſea into waves, and covered it with foam; 
theſe were followed by tritons, who, in their ſpiral thelk 
emulated the muſic of the trumpet ; and in the midity 
them appeared the chariot of Amphitrite, drawn by (&, 
| horſes, whiter than ſnow, which, dividing the waves y 
they paſſed, left behind them long furrows in the dey, 
fire ſparkled in their eyes, and from their noſtrils iſſue 
clouds of ſmoke : the chariot of the Goddeſs was a ſhe, 
whiter and more bright than ivory, and of. a wonderfi 
figure; it was mounted upon wheels of gold, and ſeems 
aſmoſt to fly over the level ſurface of the water: a pre 
number of young nymphs ſwarmed in a croud after thechs 
riot, and their hair, which was decorated with floyer, 
- lowed looſely behind them, and wantoned in the drety, 
The Goddeſs held in one hand, a ſceptre of gold, wil 
which ſhe awed the waves to obedience ; and, with th 
other, the held the little God Palemon, her fon, whom ft 
ſuckled upon her lap: ſuch-ſweetneſs and majeſty wen 
expreſſed in ker countenance, that the rebellious winds db 
perſed at her appearance, and gloomy tempeſts howled onj 
at a diſtatce The tritons guided the horſes with gold 
reins ; and. a large purple fail waved above, which us 
but half diſtended by a multitude oflittle zephyrs, who's 
boured to ſwell it with their breath. In the mid air ap 
peared Æolus, buſy, reſtleſs and vehement; his wrinkle 
and moroſe countenance, his hoarſe and threatening volt 
his ſhaggy brows, which hung down to his beard, and tis 
ſullen auſterity that gleamed in his eyes, awed the butt 
| Canes of the North to filence, and drove back the cloud 
to the horizon. Whales of enormous ſize, and all the mor 
ters of the deep, that cauſed the ſea to ebb and flow wil 
their noſtrils, ruſhed from their ſecret receſſes, and callf 
in haſte to gaze upon the Goddeſs, 
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as ” — " as 


nt B-O-Q-K V. 
eLEMACH US relates, that awhen he arrived at Crete, he 
learnt that Idomeneus, the king of that i land, had, in conſe- 
quence of a raſh vow, ſacrificed his only ſon ; that the Cre- 
tans, to revenge the murder, had diiven him out of the 
country ; and that after long uncertainty they were then 
aſſembled to eled a; new. ſovereign : that he was admitted 
into the aſſembly ; that he obtained the prize in various 
exergiſes.; and having alſo reſokved the queſlions that had 
been recorded by Minos in the book of his laws, the Sages, 
who were judges of the conteft, and all the people, ſeeing 
his wiſdom, avould have made him king. = 


airs V. Virtne directing youth to @ ſword and boot, 
emblems of the military and legiſlative charfer, of go- 
wernment in peace and vuar, as requiſite io his acceptance 
of the crown that is offered him. See MENTOR -L idea of @ 


* 


king. | : 
OON after the Goddeſs and her train diſappeared, 


we began to diſcover the nreuntain of Crete; 
hough we could yet ſcarce diſtinguiſh them from the 
louds of heaven and the waves of the ſea ; but it was 
ot long before the ſummit of mount Ida was ſeen, towe- 
Fiog above the neighbouring inountains, as the ſpreading 
nilers of a ſtag are diſtinguiſhed among young fawns that 
urround him. By degrees, we diſcovered more diſtinQly 
ke coaſt of the iſſind, which had the appearance of an am- 
dbitbeatre; as, in Cyprus the ſoil was wild and unculti- 
nated ; in Crete, it was fertilized and enriched with every 
ind of fruit by the labour of its inhabitants. : 
We perceived innumerable villages. that were well 
vilt, towns that were little inferior to cities, and cities 
hat were in-the higheſt degree magnificent; there was 

0 field, on which the huſbandman had not impteſſed the 
halacters of diligence and labour; the plough was every | 
„here to he traced ; and there was ſcarce a bramible or 

| weed to be found in the iſland. We remarked, with | 
pleaſure the deep vallies, in which numerous heids of cattle” 
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were grazing among many rivulets that enriched the 6}; 
the ſheep that were feeding on the declivity of the bills 
the ſpacious plains that were covered with the golden 
bounty of Ceres, and the mountains that were adorned with 
the lively verdure of the vine, and cluſters of grapes that 
were already ringed with blue, and promiſed. the bleſſin 
of Bacchus, wine, which ſooths anxicty to peace, and an. 
mates wearineſs with new vigour, | 
„Mentor told us, that he had before been in Crete, aj 
acquainted us with whatever he knew of the country : 
*© This iſlard, ſaid he, which is admired by all foreignen, 
and famous for its hundred cities, produces all thethecef. 
faries of life in great plenty ſor its inhabitants, although 
they ate almoſt innumerable ; for the earth is always pfb. 
fuſely bountiſul to thoſe who cultivate it, and its treaſurts 
are inexhauſtible: the greater the number of inhabitants 
in any country, the greater plenty they enjoy, if they art 
not idle : nor have they any cavſe to be jealous of each 
other; the earth, like a good parent multiplies her pifts, n 
proportion to the number of her children, who merit her 
bounty by their labour. The ambition and the avariee 
of mankind, are the only ſources of their calamities; every 
individual withes to poſſeſs'the portion of all, and becomes 
wretched by the deſire of ſuperfluities ; if men would be 
content with the ſimplicity of nature, and wiſh only to 
fatisfy their real neceſſities, plenty, chearfulneſs, domeſſie 
conco rd, ard public tranquility, would be uninterrupted 
and unjverſa]l. 5 
A deep knowledge of theſe important truths, was the 
glory of Minos, the wiſeſt legiſlator, and the beſt of kings; 
all the wonders of this iſland, are the effects of his laws; 
the education which he pteſcribed for children readers the 
body healthy and robuſt, and forms an early habit of fru- 
| gality and labour. That every ſpeices and degree. ot vo- 
jlupiuouſneſs will proportionably debilitate both the body 
and mind, is an eftablithed maxim; and no pleaſure ls 
| propoſed as the object of deſire, but that of becoming in- 
vineible by heroic virtue, and diſtinguithed from others 
| by ſuperior glory; courage is not cofidered as the con- 
| rempt of death only in the field of battle, but of ſuper- 
fluous wealth and ſhameful pleaſure ; aud three vices 
are puniſhed at Crete, which, in every other W 
u 
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fered with impunity,  ingratitude, diflimulation, and 
yarice. 


e might perhaps be expected, that there ſhould. be 
me law agaialt luxury and pomp; but, at Crete, luxury 
it Wd pop are not known. Every man labours, and no 
an thinks of becoming rich ; labour is thought to be ſuffi- 


iently recompenſed by a lite of quiet and regularity, in 
which all, that the wants of nature have made neceſlary, 


nd WE: enjoyed in plenty and in peace. No ſplendid palace nor 
ie furniture, no magnificent apparel or voluptuous ſeſti- 
5, Ni is permitted, the habits are, iudeed, made of the fineſt 


wool, and dyed of the moſt beautiful colour; but they 
ue perfectly plain, and without embroidery, Their meals, 
t which they driuk little wine, are extremely temperate, 
onßiſting chiefly of bread, ſuch fruit as the ſeaſon produces, 
d milk: if they ever taſte animal food, it is in a fall. 
anity, plainly dreſſed, and of the coarſeſt kind; for tney 
ways reſerve the fineſt cattle for labour, that agricuiture 
bay flouriſh. The houſes are neat, convenient and plea- 
ant, but without ornament ; architecture is, indeed, well 
nown among them, in its utmoſt elegance and magnih- 


ry Wcnce, but the practice of this art is reſerved for the tem- 
its les of the Gods, and it is thought preſumptuous in a mor- 


alto ha ve a dwelling like theirs. The wealth of the Cre- 


to ens conſiſts in health, vigour and courage, domeſtie quiet 
ie Nod coacocd, public liberty, plenty of all that is neceſſary, 


d conteinpt of all that is ſuper fluous, an habit of induſtry, 
n abhorrence of idleneſs, an emulation in virtue, ſubmil- 
he onto the laws, and a reverence of the Gods.” | I 
IF * F enquired, what were the hounds of the ſovereign 
'S; Wont, ? and Mentor anſwered, © The authority of the - 
the Ning over the ſuhject is abſolute; but the authority of the 
u- WW: is abſolute over him; his power to do good is unli- 
'0- ited, but he is refirained from doing evil. The. laws 
dy Wave put the people into his hands as the moſt valuable 
1s Wpolirt, upon condition that he ſhall treat them as his 
in- {Wii.dren ; for it is the intent of the law, that the wiſdom 
ers ed equity of one min hill be the happineſs of many, 
n- Wn not that the wreichedneſs and ſlavery of many thould 
er- ratit) the pride and luxury of one. The king ought to 
ces Wollzfs nothing more than the ſubje&, but in-proportion 
are Ws wore is neceflary to alleviate the fatigue of his Ration, 
| | G 3 5 aud 


der of his country, by commanding her armies ; and a 


be the Lervant of the public; to the public he owes all hi 
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and impreſs upon the minds af the people a reverence of 

that authority by which the laws are executed. 1 
every other reſpect, the king thould indulge himfſelt le 
as well in eaſe as in pleaſure, and thould be leſs diſpoſy 
to the pomp and the pride of life, than any other maq- 
he ovght not to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind 
by the greatneſs of his wealth, or the variety of his ir 
joywenis, but by ſuperior wiſdom, more herior vittye 
and more fpiendid glory; abroad he ovght to be the defeh 


home, the judge of his people, diſtributing juſtice among 
them, improving their morals, and encreafing their feliciy, 
It is not for himſelf that the Gods have intruſted him with 
royalty, he is exalted above individuals, only that he mw 


time, the public ſhould engage all his attention, and hi 


love ſhould have no object but the public; for he deſerve; u 
diznity, only in proportion as he gives up private enjoy. o 
ments for the public good. Minos directed, that his ch 
dren ſhould not ſucceed to his throne, but upon condition r 
that they thould govern by thefe maxims ; for he loved 
his people yet more than his family; and by this wiſe i. WWW t! 
ftitution, he enſured power and happineſs to his kingdom. Wit! 
Thus did Minos, the peaceful legiſlator, eclipfe the gon 
of mighty conquerors, who ſacrificed nations to their owt Wi © 
vanity, and imagined they were great: the power of thel: iſ ® 
tyrants, aſter a few years, left them in the grave; but the ſh © 
juſtice of Minos has placed him on a more awful tribunal i i 
in the worid of ſpirits, where he diſtributes everlaſting " 
rewards and punuhments as the ſupreme judge of tht | 
dead” oy ; = 
As we were liſtening to Mentor, we arrived at thei | 


iflard ; and as ſoon as we came on ſhore, we viewed tit 
-2lebrated Labyrinth which had been built by Dzdalu, Wi" 
ja imitation of that of much larger extent which we hid 1 
ſeen in Egypt. While we were contemplating this cu: t 


_ ove edifice, we perceived all the coaſt covered with a mul v 


titude of people, who gathered in a eroud at a place nl b 
ſar diſtant from the ſea ; we enquired the cauſe of 115 \ 
commotion, and bur curiofity was immediately gratified bill ! 
a Cretan, whoſe name was Nauficrates. T 

| 1 1 5 « Idomeneus, 
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« [domenevs, faid he, the ſon of Deucalion, and grand- 


boo of Minos, accompanied the other princes of Greece in 
W their expedition againit Troy; and, after the deſtruction 


of that city, he ſet fail for Crete: but they were over- 
taken by ſo violent a tempeſt, that the pilot and all the 
perſons on board the veſſel, who were ſkilied in navigation, 


believed their ſhipwreck to be inevitable. Death was pre- 


ſent to every imagination; every one thought he ſaw the 
abyſs open to ſwallow him; and every one deplored the 
misfortune, which did not leave him the mournſul hope of 
that imperfect reſt, to which the ſpirits of the dead are 
admitted beyond the waters of the Styx, after funeral] rites 


bave been paid to the body. In this ſituation, Idoineneus 
lifting up his hands and his eyes to heaven, and invoking 


Neptune, cried out, O mighty Deity, to whom belong 
the dominions of the deep, vouchſafe to hear me in this 


of the waves, and reſtore me in ſaſety to my country, I 


will offer up to thee the firſt living object that I ſee at my 
return!“ | 5 


thought of receiving the firſt embrace. Unbappy youth! 


Ihe knew not, that, to haſten to his father, was to ruth up- 


on deſtruction. Idomeneus, eſcaping the tempeſt, arrived 
at his port, and returned thanks to Neptune for having 


| heard his vow ; but he was ſoon ſenſible of the fatal et- 


ſeQs it would produce; a certain preſage of misfortune 


made him repent his indiſeretion with the utmoſt anguiſh 


of mind; he dreaded his arrival among his people, and 
thougbt of meeting thoſe who were moſt dear to him, with 


horror: but Nemefis, a cruel and ihexorable Goddeſs, who 


8 ever vigilant to puniſh mankind, and rejoices to humble 


uttermoſt diftreſs ! if thou wilt protect me from the fury 


« In the mean time, his fon hafted to meet him with all 
the ardour of filial affeQton, and pleaſed himſelf with the 


/ 


the mighty and the proud, impel led him forward with a 


fatal and invifible hand. He proceeded from the veſfel to 
the ſhore ; but he had ſcarce ventured to lift up his eyes, 
when he beheld his ſon: he ſtarted back, pale and trem- 
bling ; he turned his eyes on every fide, to find another 


vietm, to whom he was leſs tenderly allied, but it was too 


late: his ſon ſprung io him, and threw his arms round bis 
neck ; but perceived, with aſtoniſhment, rhat, inſtead of 
Rturmng his careſſes, he ſtood motionleſs, and at length 
burſt into tears, OO wy 


away, he cried out, O! Neptune, what have | pio- 


aud the rocks; let me be dathed to pieces and ſwallowed 


held back his hand; and Sophronimus, an hoary prophet, 


him, that Neptune might be ſatisfied without the death 


of grateful incenſe aſcend in honour of the God“ 
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Om fa her, ſaid he, what is the cauſe of this for- 
row? After ſo long an ablence, art thou grieved to return 
to thy people, and reſtore happineſs to your fon ? In what, 
alas ! have | uficnded ? thy eyes are ſtill turned from me, 
as if they loathed or dreaded to behold me.“ — The father 
overwhelmed with grief, was not yet able to reply; but, 
after ſome fighs that ſtruggled in his boſom had burſt 


miſed thee ? On what condition haſt thou preſerved me 
from thipwr:ck ! O leave me again to the biilows 


in the deep; but pretcrve zuy fon ! Cruel and unretent. 
ing God ! let my blood be accepted, as a tecompenſe for 
his,” He then ſnatched out his ſword, and attempted 0 
plunge it in his boſom ; but thoſe who floudl near kim, 


who had long interpreted the wills of the Gods, aflured 


of his fon; “ Your vow, laid he, was raſh and iniqui- 
tous: the Gods are not honoured, but pffznded by cruelty; 
do not. therefore, add one enormity to another, and vio— 
late the laws of nature, to accompliſh that vow which 
it was a crime to make. Select an hundred bulls, whiter 
than ſnow ; decolate the altar of Neptune with flowers; 
Jet theſe victims be thy blameleſs offering, and let a cloud 
 * [domeneus heard this addreſs in an attitude of deſpe- 
ration, and without reply ; his eyes ſparkled with fury, 
his viſage becime ghaſtly, his colour changed every 
moment, and his whole body thook with the agony of bis e. 
mind. His ſon was touched with his diſtreſs ; and hav. e 
ing no wiſh but to relieve n, © My father, ſaid he, am! tt 
not here? delay not to appeaſe the God to whom thou e 
haft vowed, nor bring down his vengeance. upon thy head: h 


"> . . 0 . . | 
if thy life can be redeemed with mine, | will die con- 


tent, ſtrike then, O! my ſather, and fear. not that at il 
the approach of death, I thould diſcover a weakneſs that WW? 


is unworthy thy fon.” 8 6 


„At this moment Idomeneus, ſtarting from his poſture 
with the ſudden violence of outrageoas phrenzy, as if 
rouſed by the ſcourge of the infernal furies, ſurpriſed the 
vigilance of thole who had their eyes upon him, and 


| plunged 
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WS: battily back, and, while it was yet warm, made an ef- 
fort to ſheath it a ſecond time in his own breaſt ; but in 
this he was again prevented. The youth who immedi- 


W:hem, but not being able to bear the light, they were 
immediately cloſed in Everlaſting darkneſs.” 


4 


guiſhes upon the ground; and though it does not im- 
mediately loſe all the luſtre of its beauty, yet it is no more 
nouriſhed by the earth, nor quickened by a vital principle: 


o thus fell the ſon of Idomeneus; cut down like a flower, 


m, Wy an uatimely ſtroke, in the firſt bloom ef his youth. 
, © The father ſtupified by the exceſs of grief, knew nei- 


ed cher where he was, nor what he had done, nor what he 
th Wought to do; but walked with faltering ſteps towards the 


li. Wicity, and enquired eagerly for his child. 


7 In the mean time the people, who were moved with 


o- ecompaſſion for the youth, and with horror at the cruelty 
ch of the father, cried out, that the juſtice of the Gods had 


er siven him up to the futies. Their rage immediately ſup- 


; pied them with weapons; one ſnatched & ſtick, others 
ud caught up a ſtone, and diſcord infuſed rancour and ma- 


lignity into every boſom. The. Cretans, however wiſe, 


2- {Wvere at this time exaſperated to folly, and renounced 
;, lf their allegiance to their king : his friends, therefore, as 
ry {Whey could no otherwiſe preſerve him from popular fury, 


1s conducted him back to the fleet, where they went on 


* board with him, and onee more committed themſelves to 
; | Jie mercy of the waves. Idoineneus, as foon as he re- 
bu covered from his phrenzy, thanked them for having forced 
: bim from his country which he had ſtained with the blood 
n- ot his fon, and which, therefore he could not bear to 
at iababit. The winds wafted them to the coaſt of Heſ- 
at beria, and they are now forming a new ſtate in the coun- 
ry of the Salentines, | 


te * The Cretans, having thus loſt their king, reſolved 


if Js fled ſuch a perfon in his ſtead, as ſhould adminiſter 


je be eſtabſhed laws of the na ti on in their utmoſt purity 
d r this purpoſe the principal inhabitants of every city 
g | bave 


Punged the ſword into the boſom of his ſon; he drew 


ately fell, lay welter ing in his blood; his eyes were ſuf- 
uſed with the ſhades of death, he attempted to open 


| « Alily of the field, when its rbot is cut away by the | 
ploughihare, being no longer ſupported by the ſtalk, lan- 
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have been ſummoned to this place; the ſacrifices which 
are the firſt lolemnities of the election, are already he. 
gun; the moſt celebrated ſages of the neighbouring conn. 
tries are aſſembled, to propoſe queſtions to the candidates 
as a trial of their ſagacity; and preparations are mad 
for public games, to determine their courage, ftrength, 
and activity: for the Cretans are reſolved, that as their 
kingdom is the prize, they will deſtow it upon him only, 
who ſhall be adjudged ſuperior to all others, both in bigy 
and mind; and to render the victory more difficult by en. 
_ creaſing the number of competitors, all foreigners ar 
invited to the eonteſt.“ ei, 
Nauſicrates, after having related theſe aſtoniſhi 
events, preſſed us to enter the liſts : * Make haſte, fail 
he, O ſtrangers ! to our aſſembly, and engage among oiben 
in the conteſt ; for if the Gods decree the victory to eithe 
of you, he will be the ſovereign of Crete: he then turnel 
haſtily from us, and we followed him; not with any er 
fire of victory, but only that we migbt gratify our ei 
riofity, by being preſent at ſo uncommon and important 
a tranſaQion; 1 e 
« We came to a kind of circus of vaſt extent, in the 
middle of a thick foreſt : within the circus was an are 
prepared for the combatants, - ſurrounded by a circular 
bank of freſh turf, on which was ſeated an innumerable 
multitude of ſpectators. We were received with the u- 
_ moſt civility ; for the Cretans excel all other people, in 
a liberal and religious performance of the duties of ho- 
pitality. They nat only cauſed us to be ſeated, but it 
vited us to engage in the exerciſes. Mentor declined ii, 
on account of bis age, and Hazael, as being iu an ill flat 
of health; my youth and vigour left me no excuſe: 
however, I g!anced my eyes upon Mentor, to diſcover bi 
&oiimewuts, and | perceived that he wiſhed 1 thould en- 
gage. I therefore accepted the offer that had been nude 
me; and throwing off iny apparel, my limbs were at 
nointed with oil, and ] placed myſelf among the oth 
cembatants. A rumour immediately paſſed through ilt 
whole multitude, that the new candidate far the kingdom, 
was the fon of Ulyſſes ; for ſeveral of the Cretans, wid 
had been at Ithaca when 1 was a child, remembered wy 
face, 1 
«© f 
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The fiſt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rhodian, who 

ppeared to be thirty-five years of age, threw all that 
,cntured to encounter him: he was ſtill in his full vigour, 
is arms were nervous and brawny ; his muſcles were diſ- 
overed at every motion; and his limbs were not lefs ſup- 
ple than ſtrong. There was now no competitor remaining 
but myſelf ; and as he thought no honour was to be gained 


ompatſion which he felt for my youth, and would have 


him: we immediately ſeized each other, and grappled, till 
both were out of breath ; we ſtood ſhoulder to ſhoulder, 


ere entwined like ſerpents in each other, and each of 
us endeavoured to liſt his antagoniſt from the ground: he 
tempted to throw me, ſometimes by ſurprize, and ſome- 
times by mere ſtrength ; ſometimes on one fide, and ſome- 
Nimes on the other; but while he was practiſing all his 
ill and force upon me, I threw myſelf forward by a ſud- 
jen effort, with ſuch violence, that the muſcles of his 
back giving way, he fell to the ground, and drew me upon 
bim; all his efforts to get me under hun were ineff-Qual ; 
held him immoveable under me, tiil the multitude ſhouted, 


to riſe, and he retired in confuſion. | 

The combat of the ceſtus was more difficult. The 
on of a wealthy citizen of Samos, had acquired ſuch re- 
Putation in this exerciſe, that the reſt of the candidates 
yielded to him without conteſt, and the hope of victory 
animated no boſom but mine. In the firſt onſet, | received 


from my mouth and noſtrils, and a thick mitt ſeemed to fall 
upon my eyes: I reeled ; my antagoniſt preſſed upon me, 
and | was juſt ſinking faint and breathleſs, when L heard 
lentor Cried, ** O fon of Ulyſſes } wilt thou be vanquiſhed ? 
ne voice of my friend encouraged me to farther reſiſtance, 
and diſdain ſupplied me with new ſtrength. I avoided ſe- 


unity of his arm being carried away by its own vigour 
and his body bent forward, to aim a blow at him that he 


deſcend 


Wy overcoming ſo feeble an opponent, he indulged the 


retired ; but | preſſed forward and preſented mylelf before 


IE an een 


ind foot to foot; every nerve was ſtrained, our arms 
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Victory to the fon of Ulyſſes ]“ and then | aſſiſted him 


ſoch blows on the head and ſtomach, that blood guſhed 


eral blows, which | muſt otherwiſe have ſunk under; and 
my antagoniſt having miſſed a ſtroke, | ſeized the oppor- 


0d not ward off, ang I raiſed my ceſtus that it might 


— 


* 
— — —-— 


of duſt that roſe behind us, obſcured the ſky. At the be 


ing reins to his horſes, which were Covered with ſweat, 


| floating upon the air, they feemed not to move at all, 


ning now to'exert themſelves, ſoon left almoſt all thoſe 
that had ſet out with ſo much ardour at a great dif- 
tance behind them; and Hippomachns, preſſing forward 
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deſcend. with greater force: he faw my advantage; and 
ſtepping back, he writhed his hody te avoid the ſtroke ; by 
this motion the equilibrium was deftroyed, and ] eaſily 
threw-him to the ground. limmediately offered him my 
hand, which he refuſed, and he got up withont aſſiflance, 
covered with duſt and blood ; but though he thewed the 


utmoſt ſhame at his defeat, yet he did not dare, to reney 


the combat. 5 4 

- 44 The chariat races immediately followed; The cha. 
riots were diſtributed by lot, and mine happened to be the 
worſt of the whole number; the wheels were more heavy, 
and. the horſes leſs vigorons, ' We ſtarred ; and the cloud 


ginning of the race, | ſuffered dhe others to get before me; 
bu a young Lacede.uonian, ' whoſe name was Cranter, 
left them all behind him; and Polyclerus, a Cretan, fol. 
lowed him at a ſmall diſtance. Hippomachus, a relation 
of Idomeneus, who was ambitious to ſucceed him, giy- 


leaned forward over his neck; and the wheels whirled 
round with rapidity; that, like the wings of an eagle 


My horſes, which had been breathed by degrees, begin- 


to keep his advantage with too much eagerneſs, the 
mots vigorous of his horſes fell down, and put an end to 
the hopes of his njaſter, Polycletus, Jeaning too much 
over his horſes, was thrown out of his chariot by a ſud- 
den ſhock; the reins were forced out of his hand; and 
though he had now no hope of victory, he thought him- 
ſelf happy to have eſeaped with his life. Crantor pei— 
cciving, with jealouſy and indignation, that | was now 
cloſe behind him, urged forward with more eagernels ; 
ſometimes vowing rich offerings to the Gods, and fome- 
times encouraging his horſes: he was afraid | thould pals 
him, by driving between his chariot and the barrier of 
the courſe ; becauſe my horſes having been lefs exhauſted, 
were able to get before him, if they had room, though 
they ſhould wheel round on the ouifide of the track: 
this could be no otherwiſe prevented than 5y obftrudting 
| | oe . the 
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the paſſage ; he, therefore, though he ſaw the danger of 
the attempt, drove up fo cloſe to the barrier, that his 
wheel being forced againſt it, was torn off, and his cha- 
riot diſmounted, I had now nothing to do but to turn 
ſhort, that I might keep. clear of him; and the next mo- 
ment, he ſaw me at the gaol. The multitude once more 
ſhouted, *. Victory to the ſon of Ulyſſes ! lt is he, whom 
the Gods have appointed to reign over us!“ | 

« We were then conducted by the moſt illuſtrious and 
venerable of the Cretans into a wood, which had been 
long kept ſecret from the vulgar and profane ; where we 
were convened by. thoſe ancient oracles of wiſdom, who 


Thad been appointed by Minos to preſerve the laws from 


violation, and adminſter juſtice to the people. But, into 
this aſſembly, thoſe only who had contended in the games, 

were-admitted. The ſages opened the book, into which 
all the laws of Minos had been collected: 1 was touched 
with reverence and humility, when I approached theſe fa- 
thers of their country, whom age had rendered venerable. 
without impairing their vigour of mind. They fat with 
great order and ſolemaity, in a fixed poſture; their hair 
was white as ſnow ; but ſome of them had ſcarce any 
left, and their countenances, though grave, were brightened 
with a calm and placid ſagacity, They were not forward 
to ſpeak, and they ſaid nothing that was not the reſult of 
mature deliberation ;' when their opinions were different, 
they ſupported them with ſo much candour and mode- 
ration, that it could ſcarce bejbelieved they were not of one 
mind. By long experience, and cloſe application, they had 
acquired the molt acute diſcernment and extenſive know- 
ledge ; but that which principally conduced to the ſtrength 
and reQitude of their judgment, was the ſedate, dipaſſi- 
onate tranquility of minds, that had been long freed from 
the tumultuous pafſions' and capricious levity of youth. 
Wiſdem alone was their principle of action ; and, by the 
long and habitual practice of virtue, they had ſo corrected 
every irregular diſpoſition, that they taſted the calm, yet 
Clevated delights of reaſon without alloy. To theſe awful 
beings, I lified up my eyes with admiration ; and wiſhed 
hat by a ſudden contraction of my life, | might immediately 
ative at ſo defirable an old age; for I perceived youth 
io be a ſtate of infelicity ſubje to the blind impetuofity 


* 
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of paſſion, and far Ki the per ſpicacious tranquility of 


theic virtue. 

* The perſon who prefided i in this aſſembly, opened the 
book, into which all the Jaws of Minos had been colleReg: 
it was a large volume, and was kept locked up with the 
richeſt perfumes in a goiden box. When it was taken out, 
all the fages kiſſed it with a profound reſpect, and ſaid 
** That, the Gods only excepted, from whom all good j 
originally derived, nothing thould be held fo ſacred, x 
thoſe laws v hich promote wiſdom, virtue and happineſs; 
thoſe who put theſe laws in execution for the govern. 
ment ot others, ſhou'd alſo, by theſe laws, govern them. 
ſelves z for it is the law that ought to reign and not the 
man.” Such were the ſentiments of this hoary council; 
and the preſident then propoſed three queſtions, which 
were to be reſolved by the maxims of Minos. 

The firſt queſtion was, What man is moſt free? 
One anſwered, that it was a king, who, governed his peo. 
ple with abſolute authority, and had triumphed over all 
his enemies: another faid, that it was he, whoſe riches 
enabled him to purchaſe whatever ne deſired: in the opi- 
nion of ſome, it was a man who had never married, and 
Who was perpetually travelling from one country to aro- 
ther, without ſubjecting himſelf to the laws of any: then 
ſuppuſed it might be a ſavage, who, living wid i 
the woods, and ſubſiſting himſelf by hunting, was in. 
dependant of all ſociety, and ſuffered no want as an indi- 
vidual: others thought of a ſlave, immediately after emar- 
Cipation ; becauſe, being juſt relieved from the ſevertties 
of ſervitude, he would have a more lively ſenſe of the 
ſweets of · ſteedom: and there were ſome who ſaid that 
a man at the point of death, was more free than others; 
becauſe death breaks every bond, and over the dead the 
united worid has no power, 

« When My opinion was dęmanded, J was in no doubt 
what to anſwer, becauſe | remember what had been often 
told me by Mentor ; «© The moſt free of all men, faid|, 
is he, whole freedoms: ſlavery itfelf cannot take away: 
| he, ard he only is free, in every country and in every con- 
dition, who fears the Gods, and whole fear has no other 
object. In other words, he only i ts truly free, over whom 
| tear and delire have no power, and who is ſubject ws 
realon 
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reaſon and the Gods.“ The fathers looked upon each 
other with a ſmile, and were ſurprized to find my anſwer 
exactly the ſame with that of Minos. | 
« The ſecond queſtion Was, Who is moſt unhappy ?” 
To this. every one gave gave ſuch an anſwer as was ſug- 
geſted by his fancy: one ſaid, that the moſt unhappy man 
was he, who was without money, health and reputation; 
ano her ſaid, it was he that had no friend; ſome ima- 
gined none could be fo wretched as thoſe who had dege- 
nerate and ungrateful children: but a native of Leſbos, a 
man celebrated far wiſdom, ſaid, that the moſt unhappy 
of all men was he that thought himſelf ſo; becauſe un- 
happineſs depends much leſs upon adverfity, than impati- 
ence ; and unfortunate events derive all their power to 
afflict, from the minds of thoſe to, whom they happen, 


| The aſſembly heard this opinion with a ſhout of applauſe; 
| and every one believed that, in this queſtion, the Leſbian 


would be declared victor. But my opinion being aſked, 
] formed my anſwer upon the maxims of Mentor; the 
moſt unhappy af all men, ſaid l, is a king, Who believes 
he tha!l become happy, by rendering others miſerable : 


his wretchedneſs is doubled by his ignorance ; for, as he 


does not know whence it proceeds, he can apply no re- 
medy ;z he is, indeed, afraid to know, and he ſuffers a 
crowd of ſycophants to ſurround him, that keep truth at 
a diſtance ; he is a ſlave to his own paſſions, and an utter 
ſtranger to his duty; he has never taſted the pleaſure of 
doing goed, nor been warmed to ſenſibility by the charms 
of virtue ; he is wretched, but the wretchedneſs that he 
ſuffers he deſerves, and his miſery, however great, is per- 
petually increaſing ; he ruſhes down the precipice of per- 
dition, and the gulph of everlaſting puniſhment receives 
him.“ The aſſembly atteſted my victory over the Leſ- 
bian, and the judges declared that | had expreſſed the 
ſenſe of Minos. „ 

** The third queſtion was, Which of the two ought. 
to be preferred, a king whd was invincible in war; or a 
king, who, without any experince in war, could adminiſter 
civil government, with great wiſdom, ia a time of peace.” 
The majority determined this queſtion in favour of the 
warrior; for ſkill to govern ig time of peace, faid they, 
will be but of little uſe, if the king cannot defend his 

Forres © + country 


name. If the nation which be now governs, is unhappy, 


der at home; the manners of the victors themſelves be. 


flame of war is kindled, the laws are violated with impu- 
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country in a time of war, fince he will himſelf be diveſte 
of his authority, and his people will become flaves to the | 
enemy. Others preferred the pacific prince, becauſe, 2 
he would have more to fear from a war, he would be more 
careful to avoid it ; but they were anſwered, that the} 
atchievements of a conqueror would not only increaſe his i 
own glory, but the glory of his people, to whom he would 

ſubjugate many nations; but that, under a pacific govern 
ment, quiet and ſecurity would degenerate into cowardice 
and ſloth, My ſentiments were then aſked, and I anſwered 
thus: © Although he, who can only govern either in peace 
or in war, is but half a king; yet the prince, who, by his 
ſagacity, can diſcover the merit of others, and can defend 
bis country when it is attacked, if not in perſon, yet by 
his generals, is, in my opinion, to be preferred before hin, 
who knows no art but that of war: a prince, whoſe pe. 
nius is entirely military, will levy endleſs wars to extend 
his doannions ; and ruin his people to add a new title to his 


Ve 


what is it to them how many more he conquers? A fo- 
reign war, long continued, cannot fail of producing difor- 


come corrupt during the general confuſion. How much 
has Greece ſuffered, by the conqueſt of Troy? ſhe was more 
than ten years deprived of her kings; and wherever the 


nity ; agriculture is negleRed, and the ſciences are forgot- 
ten. Ihe beſt prince, when he has a war to ſuſtain, is 
compelled to the ſame conduQ which diſgraces the worlt, 
to tolerate licemiouſneſs, and employ villainy in his fer- 
vice ; how many daring profligates are puniſhed in time 
of peace, whom it is neceſſary to reward during the dil- 
orders of war? No nation was ever governed by a con- 
queror, that did not ſuffer by his ambition. The viQort 
ous, and the vanquiſhed, ate involved almoſt iu the fame 
ruin, while the king grows giddy amidſt the tumult of a 
triumph. As he is utterly ignorant of the arts of peace, 


he knows not how to derive any popular advantages from 


a ſucceſsful war; he is like a man, that not only defends 
his own field, but forcibly takes poſſeſſion of his neigh- 
bours, yet can neither plow nor ſnow, and confequent!y 
reaps no harveſt from either: he ſcems born, not to diffuſe 
35 ha ppineſs 
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happineſs among his ſubjects by a wiſe and equitable go- 
E vernment, but to fill the world with violence, tumult, 
and deſolation. tes T2 | 

« As to the pacific prince, it muſt indeed be confeſſed 
that he is not qualified for conqueſt; or in other words, 
he is not born to harraſs his people, by perpetual hoſtilities, 
in a reſtleſs attempt to ſubjugate others, over whom he 
can have no cquitable right: but if he is perfectly quali- 
hed for peacefu} government, theſe very qualifications will 
ſecure his ſubjeQs againſt the encroachments of an enemy: 
his juſtice, moderation and quietneſs, render him a good 
neighbour; he engages 1n no enterpriſe that can inter: upt 
the peace ſubſiſting between him and other ſtates; and 
he fulfills all his engagements with a religious exactheſs; 
he is therefore, regarded by his allies rather with love 
than-fear, and they truſt him with unlimited confidence: 
if any reſtleſs, haughiy and ambitious power ſhould mo- 
leſt him, all the neighbouring princes will interpoſe in 
his behalf; becauſe, from him they apprehend no attempt 
againſt their own quiet, but have every thing to fear from 
his enemy. His ſteady juſtice, impartiality and public 
faith, render him the arbiter of al} the kingdoms that ſur- 
round his own: and while the enterprifes of ambition make 
the warrior odieus, and the common danger unites the 
world againſt him; a glory ſuperior to that of conqueſt, 
comes unlooked for to the friend of peace, on whom the 
eyes of every other potentate are turned, with reverence 
and affection, as the father and the guardian of them all: 
theſe are his advantages abroad, and thofe' at home are 
yet more conſiderable If he is qualified to govern in 
peace, it follows, that he muſt govern by the wiſeſt laws: 
he muſt reſtrain parade and luxury; he muſt ſuppreſs 
every, art which can only gratify vice; and he muſt en- 
courage thole which ſupply the nece ſſaries of liſe, efpect- 
ally agriculture, to which the principal attention of his 
people muſt be turned; whatever is neceſſary, will then 
become abundant ; and the people being inured to labour, 
ſimple in their manners, habituated to live upon a little, 
and therefore, eaſily gaining a ſubſiſtence from the field, 
will mukiply without end. This kingdom then will ſoon 
become extremely populous; and the people will be 
kealthful, vigorous aud hardy; not effeminated by luxury, 
f : H 3 ; but 
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but veterans in virtue; not ſlaviſhly attached to a life g 
voluptuous indolence, but free in a magnanimous cob. 
tempt of Death, and chuſing rather to die, than to Joſe 
the manly privileges which they enjoy under a prince, 
who reigns only as the ſubſtitute of reaſon. If a neigh. hi 


bouring conqueror ſhould attack ſuch a people as this, he 
might probably find them unſkilful in marking out a camp 
forming the order of battle, and managing the unwieldy 
engines of deſtruction that are uſed in the fiege ; but he 
would find them invincible by their numbers, and their 
courage, their patience of fatigue, and their habit of en. 
during hardſhip, the impetuoſity of their attack, and the 
"perſeverance of that virtue which diſappointment cannot 
ſubdue. Beſides, if their prince is not hiniſelf qualified 
to command his forces, he may ſubſtitute ſuch perſons a; 
he knows to be equal to the truſt, and uſe them as inſtru. 
ments, without giving up his authority ; ſuccours may be 
obtained from his allies ; his ſubjects will rather periſh, 
than become the ſlaves of injuſtice and oppreflion ; and 
the Gods themſelves will fight in his behalf. Thus wil 
the pacific prince be ſuſtained, when his danger is moſt im- 
minent : and, therefore, | conclude, that, though his ig- 
norarce in the art of war is an imperſection in his cha- 
racter, ũnce it diſables him to execute one of the principal 
duties of his ſtation, the chaſtiſement of thoſe who invade 
his dominion, or injure his people; yet he is infinitely ſu- 
perior to a king, who is wholly unacquainted with civil 
government, and knows no art but that of war.“ 
6 ] perceived, but without wonder, that many perſons 
in the aſſembly did not approve of the opinion that [ had 
been labouring to maintain; for the greater part of man- 
kind, dazzled by the falſe luſtre of victories and triumphs, 
prefer the tumult and ſhew of ſucceſsful hoſtilities, to the 
quiet fimplicity of peace, and the intrinſic advantages of 
good government. The judges, however, declared, that 
I had ſpoken the ſentiments of Minos; and the preſident 
cried out, The oracle of Apollo, known io all Crete, 
is fulfilled : Minos enquired of the God, how long his | 
poſterity ſhould govern by the laws which he had eſta- 
' bliſhed ; and he was anſwered, Thy poſterity ſhall ceale 
to reign, when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh-the reign of 1h) 
| laws, We feared, that ſome foreigner would make a . 
| . que 
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queſt of our iſland ; but the misfortunes of Idomeneus 
and the wiſdom of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who, of all morials, 
beſt underſtands the laws of Minos, have diſcloſed the 
true ſenſe of the oracle . why, then, do we delay to crown 
him, whom the Gods have appointed to be our king? 
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HORI. e 

Trrruach us relates, that he refuſed the royalty of Cre 
to return to Ithaca; that he propoſed ME NOR, but that 
Mer oK alſo refuſed to be King : that the Cretans they 
preſſing MenTOR to apprint a King for them, he relat 
to them what he had heard of the wirtues of Ariſlude. 
mus, whom they immediately proclaimed ; that Me Nr 
and | £LEMACHU- having embarked for Italy, Neptun 

to gratify the reſentment of Venus ſhipwrecked them upon 


the iſland of C s o᷑ were the Goddeſs received them 
 ewith hoſpitality and kindneſs. wah 


PLATE VI. Virtue ſtimulates Deſpair to fruggle with 
Adverfity ; ſhe preſents a ſpear ana a /hield. on which is 
a rock, the emblem "f fortitude, and the word RES15T, 
See the addreſs of TELEMACcuus to MENTOR in tit 
ſtorm, and MENTOR's reply. 


NE ſages immediately went out of the conſecrated 
grove; and the chief of them, taking me by 
the hand, declared to the people who were waiting im. 
patiently for the decifion, that the prize had been decreed, 
The words were no ſooner uttered, than the dead filence 
of expectation was followed by an univerſal ſhout ; every 
ene cried out, Let the ſon of Ulyſſes, a ſecond Minos, 
be our King!” and the echoes of the neighbouring moun- 
tain repeated the acclamation. 1 
„ waited a few moments, and then made a ſign with 
my hand, that I defired to be heard: In this inter val Mer. 
tor whiſpered me, Wilt thou renounce thy country! 
Can ambition obliterate the remembrance of Penelipy, 
who longs for thy return as the laſt object of her hope; 
and alienate thy heart from the great Ulyſſes, whom ibe 
Gods have reſolved to reftore to Ithaca ?” Theſe words 
rouſed every tender paſſion in my boſom, and the fond de- 
fire of royalty was inftantly abſorbed in the love of u 
parents and my country, In the mean time the multitude 
was again become motionleſs and filent, and 1 addreſſed 
them in theſe terms: Illuſtrious Cretans! I am * 
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thy the dignity which you offer. The oracle of which 
you have been reminded, does indeed expreſs, that the 
ſorereigity of Crete ſhall depart from the lace of Minos, 
when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the dominion of his laws; 
but it does not ſay, that this ſtranger ſhail be king. lam 
Willing to believe, that Iam the ſtranger foretold by the 
pracle, and that | have accompliſhed the prediction: for- 
tune has caſt me upon this iſland p 1 have diſcovered the 
true ſenſe of the laws of Minos; and I with that my ex- 
planation may comribute to join them in the ſovereignity, 
with the man whom your choice ſhall appoint to ſo impor- 
unt a truſt, As for me, I prefer my country, the obſcure 
and inconſiderable iſland of Ithaca, to the hundred cities of 
Crete, with -all their opulence and glory ; permit me, 
therefore, to wander -wherever the fates ſhall have marked 
my courſe. If 1 have contended in your ſports, | was not 
prompted by a deſire to govern you; but only to obtain 
four eſteem, and your pity, that you might the more rea- 
ily afford me the means of returning to the place of my 
birth: for I would rather obey my father Ulyſſes, and com- 
fort Penelope my mother, than govern all thenations upon the 
arth, You ſee, O Cretans ! the ſecret receſſes of my heart: 
I am compelled to leave you, but death can only put an 
end to my gratitude; your ictereft ſhall never be leſs to 
me, than my own honour ; atd I will remember you with 
affection till death ſhail efface the laſt idea from my mind.“ 
% had ſcarce finiſhed the laſt ſentence before there 
aroſe from the innvmerable multitnde that ſurrounded me 
a deep hoarſe murmur, like ſound of waves that are broken 
koainſt each other in a ſtorm. Some queſtioned, whether 
I was not a God under the appearance of a man; others 
aihcmed, that they had ſeen me in foreign countries, and 
kiew me to be Telemachus 5 and many cried out, that [ 
ſhould be compelled to aſcend the throne of Idomeneus: 
|, therefore, again figrified my intention to ſpeak, and they 
were again filent in a moment, not knowing but that | was 
ow abuut to accept what before | had refuſed. Per- 
mit me, faid I, O Cretans ! to tell you my thoughts with- 
out ditguiſe ; 1 believe you to be the wiſeſt of all people; 
and. yet there is one important diſtinction, which I thick 
jou have not made: your choice ought not to ſelect the 
an who is beſt acquainted with the theory of your oy ; 
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but he, who, with the moſt ſteady virtue, has reduced then 
to practice. lam, as yet, but a youth; and conſequently} 
without experience, and ſubject to the tyranny of i.e 
tuous paſſions: I am in that ſtate which renders it more 
for me to learn, by obedience, how to command hereafier 
than now to practice a ſcience, which is at once ſo if 
cult and important. Do not therefore, ſeek a man, why, 
in any exerciſes, either of the mind or the body, has con. 
quered others; but one who has atchieved the conquel 
of himſelf; ſeek a man who has the laws of Minos written 
upon his heart; and whole life has illuſtrated every pre. 
- Cept by an example. let your choice be determined, na Wi 
by what he ſays, but by what he has done.” Ou! 
The venerable fathers, being much pleaſed with in 
theſe ſentiments, and hearing the appiauſe of the afſembl 
grow ſtill louder, addrefled me in theſe terms :=** Sing 
the Gods no longer permit us to-hope that you will reigt 
over us; alliſt us, at leaſt, in the choice of a king, who, 
will eſtabliſh the reign of our laws. Is any man known 
to you, who, upon a throge, will be content with this equi 
table, though limited authority?“ “ There is a na,Wiſ"* 
faid I, to whom 1 owe whatever merit J poſſi, wb ek 
wiſdom has ſpoken by my lips, and whoſe converfatio © 
fuggeſted every ſentiment which you have approved. 
While 1 was yet ſpeaking, the eyes of the whole afſea-W"" 
bly were turned upon Mentor, whom I took by the bade 
and preſented to them: at the ſame time I related the pt 
tectton which he had afforded to my infancy, the dangers if ©? 
from which he had delivered me, and the calamities which be 
fell upon me when | rejected his counſel. Mentor had, u 
now, ſtood unnoticed among the crowd: for his habit vue 
plain and negligent, his countenance was modefl, he ſpoke M 
little, and had an air of coolneſs and reſerve : but as (oo bu 
as he became the object of.attention, a dignity and firinels th 
not to be deſcribed, were diſcovered in his countenance; lo 
it was remarked, that his eyes were peculiarly piercing th 
and every motion expreſſed uncommon vigour and activ 
Some queſtions were immediately propoſed ; his anſwes 
excited univerſal] admiration, and the kingdom was imme 
diately offered him: the kingdom, however he refale, bi 
without the leaſt emotion; and ſaid, that he preferred it 


. . 
ſweets of a private life, to the ſplendour of royalty; tht g 
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he beſt princes were almoſt neceſſarily unhappy, becauſe 
they were ſeldom able to effect the good which they de- 
ſoned, and were often betrayed, by the circumvention of 
ſycophants, to the perpetration of evils which they intended 
zo prevent. If ſervitude, continued he, is a ſtate of 
vretchedneſs, there can be no happineſs in royalty, for 
royalty is nothing more than ſervitude in diſguiſe ; a king 
is always dependent upon thoſe by whom he muſt en- 
orce his commands: happy are thoſe to whom the toil 
ff government is not a duty; a duty which implies the 
acrifice of private liberty, to public advantage, which 
our country only can claim, and which thoſe alone, who are 
inveſted with ſupreme authority can owe !” 

© The Cretans were at firſt (truck ſilent, with aftoniſh- 
ment ; but at langth, they aſked Mentor, what perſon he 
would adviſe then\-tochuſe ? „I would adviſe. you, ſaid 


I! 

bl Mentor, to chuſe a man who well knows the people he is 

wn IO govern 3; and-who is alſo ſufficiently acquainted“ with 

qu: government, to fear it as a ſtate of difficulty and danger: 


be that deſires royalty, does not know the duty which roy- 
aky requires: and by him, who does not know them, they. 
can never be fulfilled : ſuch a man deſires regal authority, 


i only to gratify himſelf; bur regal authority thould he en- 
n vuſted with him only, who would not accept it but for the 
nd, love of others. In Eo Toad rod 

p b The whole aſſembly, ſtill wondering to ſee two ſtrang- 


gen ers refuſe a kingdom, which ſo many others had fought, 
neh! began to enquire, with whom they had come to Crete; 
ul and Nauficrates, who had conducted us from the port 
uo the circus, immediately pointed to Hazael, with whom 
one Mentor and myſelf had tailed from the iſland of Cyprus; 
(oor WY but they wonder, however great, became (til! greater, when 
els, they underſtood, that he, who haſt juſt refuſed to be the 
ce; Ml Overeign of Crete, had been lately the ſlave of Hazael ; 
ins, WW hat Hazae) firuck with the wiſdom and virtue of his ſlave, 
vi ow conſidered him as his monitor and his friend, and had 
wen been viged, merely by his deſire of knowledge, to travel 
mW com Damaſcus in Syria to Crete, that he might acquaint - 
ed, i kimſelf with the laws of Minos. 5 

i the * The ſages then addrefſ=d theinſelves to Hazael : 
at We do not dare, ſaid. they, to offer to Haze), the 
ue orown which has been refuſed by Mentor, becauſe * be- 
1 | le ve 
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lieve the ſentiments of both to be the ſame: you deſpiſſ [ca 
mankind too much to rule over them, nor is there ay der 
thing in wealth or in power, that, to you, would coniper in 
ſate the toils of governmect.” Hazael-replied, * Think Ind 
not, O Cretans ! that I deſpiſe mankind ;. or that I am in 
ſenſible to the glory, that rewards ihe labour by whit 
they are rendered, virtuous and happy: but this labour ze 
however glorious, is attended with pain and danger; an( 1 
the external glitter df regal pouup captivates only the fooliſh Jef 
and vain. Life is ſhort, and greatneſs rather irritate bf 
than gratifies deſire ; it is one of thoſe deceitful acquiſii Ibu 
ons, Which I am come ſo far, not to obtain, but to deſpiſe | 
Farewell ! | have no wiſh, but to return once more to ref 10 
tirement aud tranquiliiy, where my ſoul may feaſt ot 4 
knowledge with divine reflection; and where that hops 5 
of immortality which is derived from virtue, may. aff." 
me comfort under the infirmities of old age: or, if [hay A 
a wiſh beſrles this it is never to ge ſeparated from the tut 1 
perſons, Who now ftand before you.” 3 
The Cretans then cried out to Mentor,“ Tell us, ( ; i 
wiſeſt and greateſt of mortals ! tell us, who ſhall be ou * 
king? We will not fuffer thee to depart, till thou haft vi * 
rected this important choice.” Mentor, immediately anſwer 
ed, As | ſtood among the crowd of ſpectators whom a 
ſports had drawn together, | perceived a man, who in tet 
midſt of all that tumult and imparience, appeared recolle dei * 
and ſedate; he was ſtill vigorous, though advanced uM. 


years; and upon enquiring who he was, | ſoon learne ill. 
that his name was Ariſtodemus. I afterwards heard ſou 
that ſtood near, tell him, that his two ſons were among 
the candidates; but he expreſſed no fatisfaQton at the neui 
he ſaid, © That he loved one of them too well, tg wil 


ö 
him involved in the dangers of royalty, and that he hat . 
| too great a regard for his country, to wiſh it ſhould be pre 

governed by the other.” I immediately conceived, that ih vt 


old man loved one of his ſons who had virtue, with a 1 Wil, 
tional affection; and that he was too wiſe, to indulge te Wl. 
other in vicious irregularities My curiofity being nos ert 
greatly increaſed, I enquire? Ste particularly into the bi. 
_ circumſtances of his life, "he of the citizens gave we Wi. 
this account: Ariſtodem® ne, bore arms in the ſet gu 
vice of his country many years; And is almoſt coyered bs 


b 
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ſcars; but bis abhorrenee of inſincerĩty and flattery, ren⸗ 
tered. him diſagteeable to Idomeneus, who, therefore, left 
bim at Crete, when he went to the ſiege of Troy; and, 
indeed, he was- kept in perpetual anxiety. by a man, wha 
gave him ſuch counſel as he could not but approve, yet 
wanted reſolution to follow: he was, beſides, jealous of 
the glory which he knew Ariſtodemus wbuld foon acquire. 
The King, therefore, forgetting the ſervices of his ſoldier, 
left him px poſer. to the diſtreſſes of poverty, and to the ſcorn 
of the brutal aud the ſordid, who confider 9 as merit 
but xjiches, 
Wich poverty, however, 8 was contented 3 
and lived chearfully in a remote corner of the :flang, 
where he cultivated a few actes of ground with his own 
hands. In this employment, he was aſſiſted by one of his 
ſons, whom he loved with great tenderneſs ; and labour 
and frugality ſoon made them bappy, in the pc ſſeſſion of 
whatever is neceſſary to a life of rural ſimplicity, and ſome- 
thing more; the old man, who was not leſs A philoſoph er” 
than, a hero, diſtributed this ſurplus among; the decrepid 
and the ſick ; the youth he ſtimulated to induttty ; > he ex- 
horted the: refraQtory, and inftruQed the ignorant: he was 
(the arbitrator of every diſpute, and he father of every 
family; in his own he conſiders no circumſtance as untortu- 
nate; but the bad diſpoſition of his ſecond ſon, upon whom 
all admonition has been loft. —The father, aficr having 
long endured. his irregularities, in hopes aha ſome meais 
would be found to correct them, has at length expeli-4 
tim from his family ; and the fan has fince given himſeit 
vp to the groſſeſt ſenſuality. and in the folly of his ambi ion 
ls become a candidate for the kingdom.“ 

Such, © Cretans! is the account that was giyen me 


y 0) Ariſtodemys ; ; whether it is true or falſe, is beſt known 
1 to you. But, 1 this man is, indeed, ſuch as he has been re- 
i preſented, why have public exerciſes been appointed, aud 
| why have, ſo many ſtrangers been brought together? You 

haye, in the midſt of you, a man, whom your well know, 
* and by whom you are well known; a man to whom all the 
mA of war are familiar; and whoſe courage has ſuſtained 


bim, not only àgainſt the ſpear and the dart, but the fornij- 

dable aſſtults of poverty; who has defpiled. the Tiches-ac- 

Fed, by Mul, who has preferred labour 40 idieneſe 
[ | ard 
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and knows the advanteges which are derived to the pub vi 
trom agriculture; who is an enemy to parade and pony of 
and whoſe paſſions are under the controul of reaſon ; ap 
even the parental affect ion, which in others is ſo often ive. 
blind inſtingt, acts, in him, as a rational and moral primo a 
ple; fince, of two ſons he cherithes one for his virtue, bi. 
renounces the other for his vices ; a man, who, to expre( lM gr. 
all his virtue at once, is already the father of the peopt Wi he 
In this man, therefore, O Cretans { if, indeed, you defi ju 
to be governed by the laws of Minos, behold your king WW 1hi 


The multitude immediately cried out, with one voice us 
4 Ariffodemus is, indeed, ſuch as he has been repreſented, WW jul 


Ariſtodemus is worthy to he our king!“ The fathers of WW ret 


the council then ordered that he ſhould be brought before be 
them; and he was immediately ſought among the crowd, lt 
where he was mixed with the lowelt of the people. Wha eq 
he was brought before the aſſembly, he appeared to hy 

perfectly calm and uncorcerned ; and wlien be was told en 
that the people had determined to make him king, he a» With 
ſwered, that he would not accept of the office but upon ih 


three conditions: Firſt, fays he, the throne ſhall be de n 


clared vacant at the end of two years, if within tha WW"! 
time, I do not render you better than you are, or if you eos 
Mall reſiſt the execution of the laws; ſecondly, I will b- WW"! 


till at liberty to live in a ſimple and frugal manner; third fu 


ly, my ſons ſhall not rank above their fellow citizens, dT 
after my death, ſhall be treated, without diſtinction, accord ne 
ing to their merit.“ LL e 

* At theſe words, the air was filled with acc 


mations of joy; the diadem was placed upon the hezdꝗ i th 


Ariſtodemus, by the chief of the hoary guardians of ih th 


law; and ſacrifices were offered 10 Jupiter and the other Wi 


ſuperior deities. Ariftodemus made us preſents, not with A 


an oftentatious magnificence, but a noble ſimplicity. He 


gave to Hazael a copy of the laws of Minos, written by li 
the legiſlator himſelf, and a collection of tracts which cox 
tained the complete hiſtory of Crete ſrom the time of % 

turn and the golden age; he ſent on board his veſſel ever) i * 


kind of fruit that flouriſhes in Crete, and is unknown. Wi * 


Syria, and offered him whatever he ſhould need. p. 

„As we were now impatient to depart, he cauſedi Wl '" 

veſſel to be immediately futed out for us; he manned | ti 
1 


Woof his beſt troops,; and he put on board leveral changes of 
i . ii 


Wjuſt ; and they know that the ſacred bond of our friend- 


W juſt are ſaid to enjoy everlaſting reſt, ſhall ſee our ſpirits 


the perſecutors of thy mother. For thee, Mentor, thy 


[a hillock, the ſhores of Crete in a ſhort time totally diſap- 
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with a great number of able rowers, and a detachment 


„and great plenty of provifioa. As ſoon as the 
veſſel was ready to fail, thewind became fair for Ithaca ; but 
as Hizael was bound on the contrary courſe, it compelled 
him to continue at Crete. Hc took leave of us with 
great tenderneſs z' and embraced us as friends, with whom 
he was about to part for. life; The Gods, faid he, are 


jhip is virtue; and, therefore, they will one day reſtore 
vs to each other ; and thoſe happy fields, in which the 


reunited to part no more. O! that my aſhes alſo might 
be mixed with yours!“ Here his words became inarticu- 
late, and he burſt into tears: our eyes overflowed with 
equal tenderneſi and grief. | 


„Our parting with Ariſtodemus was ſcarce leſs affecti- 
onate, © As you have made me a king, ſaid he, remember 
the dangers to which you have expoſed me! and requeſt 
the Gods to irradiate my mind with wiſdom from above, 
and give me power over myſelf in proportion to my autho- 
rity over others. May they condu you in ſafety to your 
country, abaſe the inſolence of your enemies, and give you 
the joy to behold Ulyſſes again upon the throne of Ithaca, 
ſupremely happy in the poſſeſſion of Penelope and peace. 
To thee, Telemachus, | have given a good veſſel well man- 
ned with mariners and ſoldiers, who may aſſiſt thee againſt 


ET = 
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wiſdom is ſufficient ; poſſeſſing this, thou haſt need of no- 
thing: all that I can give, would be ſuperfluous ; and all 
that | can-wiſh is precluded. Go, both of you, in peace; and 
may you long be the felicity of each other; remember 
Ariſtodemus; and if Ithaca ſhould need the aſſiſlance of 
Crete, depend upon my friendſhip to the laſt hour of my 
life. He then embraced us, and we could not thank him 
without tears, | 

The wind, which now ſwelled our fails, promiſed us 
a happy voyage. Mount Ida already appeared but like 
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peared, and the eoaſt of Peleponneſus ſeemed to advance 
into the ſea to meet us. But a tempeſt ſuddenly obſeured 
he ky, and ircitatedthe billows of the deep; night ruſhed 
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npon.us unawares, and death prefented iifelf in all its ter; 
vors. It was thy awful trident, O Neptune! that..agina: 
Ted the ocean to its remoteſt ſhores; Venus, to revenge 
Iheconte.upt with which we had treated her even in ber 
remple at Cythera, haſted to the father ofthe floods, whom 
ze addreffcd with a voice broken by grief, and her eyes 
ſwinumiog in tears: thus, at leaſt, | have been informed by 
Mentor, ho is acquainted with celeſtial things : * Wilt 
thou ſuffer, ſaid, ſhe, theſe impious men to deride my pow. 
er, and eſcape unpuniſhed? My power has been confeſſed 
hy the Gods themielves; and yet all who acknowledpeit 
in my favourite iſlind, 'theſe preſamptaons mortals haye 
dared to condemn: they pride themſelves in a frigid vil. 
dom, which was nexer warmed by the rays of beauiy; 
and they deſpiſe, as ſolly, the delights of love: ' haſt thou 
_ that I was born in thy dominions ? wherefore 
8 thou delay to overwhelm the wreiches whom l ab- 
or f N | | 2 : 8 52 i 
Neptune immediately ſwelled the waves into mou 
tains that reached the ſkies ; and Venus, ſmiling upon the 
Ttorm, believed our ſhipwreck to be inevitable. Our pilot 
eried out, in confuſion and deſpair, that he could no longer 
withſtand the fury of the winds, which drove us upon 
the rocks with irreſiſtible violence; our maſt was broken 
hy a ſudden guſt; and, the moment after, we heard 
the points of the rocks that were under water, tear open 
' the bottom of our veſſel ; the water, flowing in on every 
ſide, the veflel ſunk, and the mairiners ſent up a cry of 
diſtreſs to Heaven. Iran to Mentor; and throwing my 
arms round him,“ Death, faid i, is now indeed upon us; 
let vs meet him with intrepidity.— The Gods have deli: 
vered us from ſo many dangers, only that we may periſh 
in this: let us die, then, my dear Mentor; it is ſome 
conſolation to me, that I die with you; ard it would be 

| hopeleſs labour, to diſpute life with the florm.” Merle 
anſwered ; “ True courage never fits down inactive if 
deſpair: it is not enough to expect death with tranquility; 
we ought, without dreading the event, to continue our ut 
moſt efforts againſt it. Let us lay hold on ſome fragment 
of the veſſel; and while this affrighted and confuſed mul · 
titude deplore the loſs of life, without attempting 0 
preferve it, let us try at leaſt to preſerve our own,” wy 
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e was yet ſpeaking, he ſnatehed up an axe, and divided 
he ſplinter that ſtill held the broken maſt together, which 
Illing a croſs the veſſel, had laid it on one ſide: the top of 
he maſt already lay in the water; and Mentor now puſhing 
ff the other end, leaped upon it himſelf in the midſt of 
he waves; and calling me by my name, encouraged me 
o follow him. As a mighty oak, when the winds com- 
dine againſt it, ſtands firm On its root, and its leaves only 
re ſhaken by the tempeſt; ſo Mentor, who was not only 
earleſs but ſerene, appeared ſuperior to the power of 
the winds and waves. | followed his example ; and the 
orce of his example, who could have refiſted ? we ſteered 
purſelves upon the floating maſt, which was more than 
ufficient to ſuſtain us both; and, therefore rendered us a 
aſt important ſervice ;z for if we had been obliged to 
vim merely by our own effort, our Rrength muſt have 
deen ſoon exhauſted. The maſt, however, on which we 
aie, was often overwhelmed by the tempeſt, notwith- 
landing its bulk: ſo that we were as often plunged under 


'" . 


© ie water, which ruthed in at our mouths, ears, and 
| Wholtrils; and it was not without the utmoſt labour and 
7 Wificulty, that we recovered our ſeat ; ſometimes a wave 
: bat was ſwelled into a mountain, rolled over us; and we 


hen kept our hold with all our might, leſt the maſt, 
hich was our only hope, ſhould be driven from under 
Is in the ſhock. 5 . | 

* While we were in this dreadful fituation, Mentor, 
tbo poſſeſſed the ſame tranquility on the fragment of a 
teck, that he does now on that bank of turf, addreſſcd 
me ia theſe words ; ** Canſt thou believe, Telemachus, that 
he winds and waves ate the arbiters of life and death ? 
an they cauſe thee to periſh, otherwiſe than as they fulfil 
ie command of heaven? Every event is determined by 
Ihe Gods ; let the Gods, therefore, and not the ſea, be the 
dect of tear. Wert thou already at the bottom of this 
dbyſs, the hand of Jove could draw thee forth; or thouldſt 
hou be exalted to the ſummit of Olympus, and behold 
the ſtars rolling under your feet, the hand of Jove could 
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dell.“ | heard and admired this diſcourſe ; but, though 
gave me ſome comfort, my mind was too much depreſſed 
be Nd confuſed to rep'y. He faw me not, nor cou}d I ſee 
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bgain plunge thee to the centre, or caſt-thee headlong into 
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Had been ſo long hidden, juſt appeared and fled at the ap. 
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bim; we paſled the whole night, ſhivering with cold, i 
a ſtate between life and deatn, driving before the ſtorm 
and not knowing on what ſhore we ſhou!d be call 
At length, however the impetuoſity of the wind began 
abate; and the ſea reſembled a perſon, whoſe anger, aſter 
having been long indulged in tumult and outrage, is ex 
hauſted by its own vehemence, and ſubſides in murmur 
and diſcontent, The noiſe of the ſurge gradually diet 
away ; and the waves were not higher than the ridges 
that are left by the plough. „0 
And now, Aurora threw open the gates of heaven 
to the fun, and cheated us with the promiſe of a better 
day; the Faſt glowed, as if on fire; and the ſtars, which 


proach of Phœbus. We now deſcried land at a diſtance; 
the breeze wafted us towards it; and hope revived in my 
boſom : but we looked round in vain for our companions, i 
who probably reſigned themſelves to the tempeſt in del. 

pair, and ſunk with the veſſe] : as we approached nearer 
to the ſhore, the ſea drove us upon the rocks; againſt 
which we thould have been daſhed to pieces, but that ve 
received the ſhock againſt the end of the maſt, which 
Mentor rendered as ſerviceable upon this occaſion, as the 
beſt rudder could have been in the hands of the moſt ſkilful 
pilot. Thus haviag paſfed the rocks in fafety, we found 
the reſt of the eoaſt riſe from the ſea, with a ſmooth and 
eaſy aſcent ; and floating at eaſe upon a gentle tide, we 
ſosn reached the ſands with our fleet. There we were di 
covered by the Goddeſs, who inhabits this happy iſland ; 
and there ſhe 'vouchſaſed to take us into her protection,, 


THE END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. . 
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carves o admires TELEMACHUS, for his adventures, and 
exerts all her power t 'ain him in her ifland, by incit- 
ing him 10 return Fa, but he is ſuſtai ned by the 


artifices as the power of Cupid, whom Venus ſends to her 
aſſiſtance. TELEMACHUS, however, and Eucharis be- 
come mutually. enamoured of each other, which provokes 


ſwears by 1 | p 
and; '/he is conſoled by Cupid, who excites the nymphs 


joy at this Event: MENTOR, who. perceives it, throws 
'him from a rock into the ſea, and leaps after him, that 


diftant from the ſhore. 
TELEMACHVUs from the roch. 
adventures, the nymphs, whoſe eyes had till then 


men, ſaid they, are theſe! In the Fortunes of whom 


elle would the Gods have taken part? and of whom 


. to Jealouſy, and then to rage ; and /he 
e Styx, that T%LEMACHUS all leave her 


to burn the, veſſel which had been built by Mentor, 


while Me Nn TOR was labouring to get TELEMACHUs 
on board, TELEMACHuuS is touched wilh a ſecret 


they may ſwim to another weſſel which appeared not fur 


Mme Telemachus had concluded the relation of his 


been icmoveably fixed upon him, looked at each other 
with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and delight, © What 


| aviſaom and friend/hip of M vroR, as well againſt her 


Prare VII. * outh delivered by. Virtue from Senſuality, 
end urged forward towards the temple of Immortality 
and Honour, See the account of MgNnTOR's. throwing | 


* 


elſe could ſuch wonders have been related? Ulyſſes is 


Already ſurpaſſed in eloquence, in wiſdom, and in cou- 


rage, by his ſon. What an aſpe& ! what manly beauty! 


what a mixture of dignity and complacence, of firmneſs 


and modeiiy ; if be was not known to be born of a mor- 


tal, he, might eaſily be miſtaken for a God, for Bacchus, 


for Mercury, or perhaps, even for Apollo himſelf! But 


who is this Mentor ? bis firſt appearance is thet 


i 


of a 


E, 


man 


no ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech 
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man obſeurely born, and of a mean condition; but when. 
he is examined with attention, ſomething inexpreſſibh | 
is diſcovered, ſomething that is mere than mortal! 

Calypſo heard theſe exclamations with a conſuſion ſhe 
could not hide; and her eyes were inceffantly glancing 
from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Telemachus to Mentor, 
the was often about to requeſt a-zepetition of the ſtory tg 
which ſhe had liſtened with ſo much delight, and as often 
ſuppreſſed her defire. At length the rofe haſtily from her 
ſeat; and, taking Telemachus with her, retired to a neigh. 
bouring grove of myrtle, where ſhe laboured, with all her 
art, to learn from him, whether Mentor was not a Deily, 
concealed under a human form: it was not, however, in 
the power of Telemachus to ſatisfy her curioſity z for Mz. 
nerva, who accompanied him in the likeneſs of Menuyr, 
thought him too young to be entruſted with -the ſecret, 
and made the confidant of her deſigns : ſhe was, beſides, 
defirous to prove him in the greateſt dangers ; and no for- 
titude would have been neceſſary to ſuſtain him again 
any evil, however dreadfu} and however near, if he had 
known himſelf to be under the immediate protection of 
Minerva, As Telemachus, therefore, miſtook his divine 
companion for Mentor, all the artifices of Calyeſo to diſco» 
ver what ſhe wiſhed to know, were ineffectual. 

In the mean time, the nymphs who had been leſt with 
Mentor, gathered round him, and amuſed themſelves by aſk- 
ing him queſtions : one enquired the particulars of his jout- 
ney into Ethiopia,another defired to know what he had ſeen 
at Damaſcus, and a third aſked him, whether he had known 
Ulyſſes before the ſiege of Troy. Mentor anſwered them 
with all complacence and affability; and, though he uſed 

h, yet his expreſſion was not 
only ſignificant but graceful. The return of Calypſo foon 
put an end to this converſation z her nymphs then began 
to gather flowers, and to fing for the amuſement of Tie 
machus ; and ſhe took Mentor aſide, that ſhe might, if 
poſſible, diſcover who he was, from his own diſcourfe. 

The words of Calypfo were wont to ſteal upon the heart, 
as ſleep ſteals upon the eyes of the weary, with a ſwetl 
and gentle, though irrefiſtible influence : but in Mentor, 
there was ſomething which defeated her eloquence, aud 
eluded her beauty; ſomething as much ſuperior to the 

7 | | power 
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ower of Calypſo, as the rock that hides its foundation in 
he centre, and its ſummit in the clovds is ſuperior to the 
ind that beats againſt it. He ſtood inimovyeable in the 
utpoſes of his own wiſdom; and ſuffered the Goddeſs 
b exert all her arts againſt him, with the utmoſt indiffe- 
S-oce and ſecurity : ſometimes he would let her deceive 
erſelf, with the hope of having embarraficd him by her 


0 Wſocſiions, and betrayed him into the invoJuntary diſcovery 
Q f himſelf ; but juſt as ſhe thought her curioſity was on 
r 


y diſappointed, all her conje ctures were overthrown, and 
y ſome ort and unexpected anſwer, ſhe was again over- 
helmed 15 perplexity and doubt. e CES. F DIER 
la this manner Calypſo paſſed one day after another; ſome- 
imes endeavouring to gain the heart of Telamachus by flat- 
ery, and ſometimes labouring to alineate him from Mentor, 
fwhom ſhe no longer hoped to obtain the intelligence ihe 
lefired. She employed the moſt beautiful © her nymphs to 
flame the breaſt of the young hero with deſire; and the 
vas aſſiſted in her deſigns againſt him, by a Deity, whoſe 
ower- was ſuperior to her own; - 5 85 f 


— v 


uthus, for having treated the worſhip ſhe received at Cy- 
rus with diſdain; and their eſcape from the tempeſt, 
which had been raiſed againſt them by Neptune, filled her 
reaſt with indignation and grief; ſhe, therefore complain- 
d of her diſappointment and her wrongs to Jupiter, and 
tom bis ſuperior power ſhe hoped more effectual redreſs. 
but the ſather of the Gods only ſmiled at her complaint; 
nd, without acquainting her that Telemachus had been pre- 


— 


iberty to gratify ker reſentment as ſhe could; The God- 


he rich perfumes that were rifing from her altars at Cy- 
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enance, rather encreaſed than diminiſhed her beauty, and 
he addrefſed the God of Love in theſe terms: Who, my 
ſon, ſhall henceforth burn incenſe upon our altars, if thoſe, 
who deſpiſe our power, eſcape unputithed ? The wretches, 
who have thus effended with impunity, are before thee ; 
make haſte, therefore, to ſecure. our honour, and Jet thy 

| EL e arrows 


* 


he point of being gratified, her expectations were ſudden- 


Venus burned with reſentment againſt Mentor and T ele- 


ſer ved by Minerva in the likeneſs of Mentor, he left her at 
els iwmediately quiited Olympus; and thoughtleſs of all 


dera, Idalia, and Paphos, mounted her chariot, and called 
on her ſon: the grief which was diffuſed over her coun- 
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arrows pierce them to the heart: go down with me n 
Calypſo. The Goddeſs ſhook the reins as flie ſpoke ; and 
gliding through the air, ſurrounded by a cloud which ty ith 
ſun had tinged with a golden. hue, the. preſented herſel 
before Calypſo, who was ſiting penſive and alone by n 
fide of a fountain, at ſome diſtance from her grotto, _ 
+ Unhappy Goddeſs! ſaid the y thou haſt already bes ui 
deſpiſed aud deſerted by Ulyſſes, whom the ties, not only. d 
love, but of gratitude, ſhould have bound to thee ; and mu 
ſon, yet more obdurate than the father, is now preparing 
to repeat the inſult. But Love is come, in perſon, tos 
venge thee: I will leave him with thee ; and he ſhall u. 
main among the nymphs of this iſland, as Bacchus did on, Wer: 
among thoſe of the iſland of Naxos, who cherithed him i 
his infancy. Telemachus will regard him, not as a Deity, 
but as a child; and not being upon his guard againſt hin 
will be ſoon ſenſible of his power.“ The Queen of Beamy 
then turning from Calypſo, reaſcended to Olympus, in the 
golden cloud from which ſhe had alighted upon the earth; err 
and left behind her a train of celeſtial fragrance, which, ev Wſhui 
panding by degrees, filled all the groves of Caiyp/o with an 
T | IT EY 
Cupid remained in the arms of Calyp/o ; and though 
ſhe was herſelf a deity, yet the felt his fires diffuſed in hg 
breaſt. It happened that anymph, whoſe name was Eu- 
charis, was now near her; and Calypſo put the boy in 
her arms. This was a preſent relief; but, alas! it vn 
purchaſed too dear. The boy ſremed at firſt to be harm. 
less, gentle, lovely and engaging : his playful careffes;and 
_ perpetual ſmiles, might well have perſuaded all about hin 
that he was born only to delight; but the moment tht 
heart is open to his endearments, it feels that they have 
malignant power. He is, beyond conception, deceitful and 
malicious; his careſſes have no view, but to betray ; and 
his ſmiles have no cauſe, but the miſchiefs that he has pet- 
.petrated, or that he meditates. But with all his powet 
and all his ſubtilty, he did not dare to approach Ment; 
ia Mentor there was a [ſeverity of virtue, that intimidated 
and kept him at a diſtance ; he knew alſo, by a ſecret ſen. 
ſation, that this inſerutable ſtranger could not be wounded 
by his arrows. The Nymphs, indeed, were ſoon ſenfidle of 
his power; but the wound which they could not cure, 
they were very careful to conceai. 10 
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In the mean time, Telemachus, who ſaw the boy play- 
ſometimes with one of theſe nymphs, and ſometimes 
th another, was ſurprized at his ſweetneſs and beauty: 
je ſometimes preſſed him to his boſom, ſometimes ſet him 
n his knee, and frequently took him in his arms. It 
vas not long before he became ſenfible of a certain dif- 
huieiude, of which he could not diſcover the cauſe, and 
he more he endeavoured to remove it by innocent 
muſements, the more relileſs and enervated he grew.— 
Te gbſerved to Mentor, that the nymphs of Calp/o, 
rere very different from the women they had ſeen in 
he iſland of Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour ren- 
Jered them diguſting in ſpite of their charms : ** In 
heſe immortal beauties, ſays he, there 1s an innocence, 
modeſty, a ſimplicity, which it is impoſſible not to 
dmire and love,” The youth bluſhed as he ſpoke, 


in rough he knew not why; he could neither forbear 
the Wpeaking, nor go on with his difcourſe, which was in- 
th; Werrupted and incoherent, always obſcure, and ſometimes 
en ite unintelligible, * O, Telemachus, ſaid Mentor, the 


langers to which you were expoſed in the iſle of Cy- 
rus, were nothing in compariſon of thoſe which you 


ugh Who not now ſuſpect. As vice, when it is undiſguiſed, 
hel ever fails to excite horror; we are alarmed at the 
Eu» anton who has thrown off all reſtraint : but our dan- 
y 10 Wer is much greater, when the appearance of modeſty 


emains; we then perſuade ourſelves, that virtue only 
bas excited our love, and give ourſelves up to a de- 
eitful paſſion, of which beauty is, indeed the object; 
ad «hich we ſeldom learn to diſtruſt, till it is too ſtrong to 
de ſubdued. Fly, therefore, my dear Telemachus, from 
heſe fatal beauties, who appear to be virtuous, only 
hat they may deceive the confidence they raiſe ; fly from 
be dangers to which you are here expoſed by your 
youth ; but, aboye all, fly from this boy, whom you 
lo not dread, only becauſe you do not know him.— ' 
bis boy is Cupid, whom his mother has brought into 
is ifland, to puniſh us for treating her worſhip at Cy- 
rus with contempt : he has already pierced the heart 
df Calypſo, who is enamoured of you; he has enflamed 
Ill the beauties of her train; and his fires have reached 
en thy breaſt, O unbappy youth ! although thou knoweſt 

| | 8 11 
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it not !” Telemachus often interrupted Mentor, during thi 
admonition ; +, Why, ſaid he, ſhould we not continyey 
this ifland 2. Ulyſſes is no longer a ſojourner upon þ 
earth; he has, without doubt, been long buried in th 
deep, and Penelope, after waiting in vain, not only fy 
his return, but for mine, muſt have yielded to the in 
portunities of ſome fortunate ſuitor, among the nung 
that ſurrounds her; eſpecially as it can ſcarce be fy 
poſed,, but that her father. Icarus mult have exerted hy 
pa arental authority, to oblige her to acceptwanother hy 
band. For what, then, can | return to Ithaca, but toe 
her diſgraced by a new alliance; and be , witneſs io th 
violation of that truth which ſhe plighted to my father! 
and if Penelope has thus forgotten Ulyſſes, it cannot be 
thought that he is remembered by the people: neither, 
indeed, can we hope to get alive into the iſland ; for be 
ſuitors will certainly, have placed, at eyery port, a band 
of ruffians, ſufficient to cut us off on cur return, AU 
vou have ſaid, replied Mentor, is only another proof, thi 
you are under the influence of a fooliſh and fatal pathon 
You labour with great ſubiilty to find every argumen 
that can favour it, "and to avoid all thoſe by which i 
would be condemned: you are ingenious only to decein 
yourſelf, and to ſecure forbidden pleaſures from the it 
truſion of remorſe. Have you forgot, that the Gods them 
ſelves have interpoſed to favour your return? Was 10 
your eſcape from Sicily ſupernatural? Were not the al 
fortunes that you ſuifered in Egypt, converted into fudda 
and unexpected proſperity ? and were not. the dangen 
which threatened you at Tyre, averted by an ir; lk 
hand ? Is it poſſible, that after ſo many mirac les you in 
ſtill doubt io what end you have been preferved ? h 
why do | remoiſtrate ! Of the good, fortune which wi 
defigned for thee, thou art. unworthy. l. As, for my ſelf,! 
make no doubt but |, thall find means to quit this iſland; 
and if here thou art determined. to ſtay, here am | deter 
mined to leave thee, In this place, let, the  degeneratt 
ſon of the great Ulyſſes, hide himſelf, among women, f 
the ſhameful, obſcurity of voluptuouſneſs and floh: ad 
ſtoop, even in ſpue of Henne to chat which his fe 
155 diſdained.“ | N 1 
i 
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This reproach, ſo forcible and keen, pierced Telemachus 
o the heart; he melted with tenderneſs and grief; but 


Eis grief was mingled with ſhame, and his ſhame with 
ear. He dreaded the reſentment of Mentor; and the 
Nos of a companion, to whoſe ſagacity and kindneſs he was 
in Wo much indebted : but, at the ſame time, the paſſion, 
br Which had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his breaſt, and to which 
We was himſelf a ſtranger, made him ſtill tenacious of his 
iWpurpoſe. *f What! ſaid he to Mentor, with tears in his 
eyes, do you reckon as nothing, that immortality which I 
ke ny now ſhare with Calypſo ?” © I hold as nothing, re- 


plied Mentor, all that is contrary to the dictates of virtue, 
and to the commands of Heaven. Virtue now calls you 


beck to your country, to Ulyſſes, and to Penelope ; virtue 
her, WWW for bids you to give up your heart to an unworthy paſſion; 
be Wand the Gods who have delivered you from ſo many dan- 
an gers, that your name might not be leſs illuſtrious than 


that of Ulyſſes, command you to qui; this iſland, where 
only the tyranny of love could detain you; a tyranny, 
which, to. reſiſt, is to ſubdue ; and, which, therefore, it is 
infamous to ſuffer. Immortality! alas, what is immorta- 
lity without liberty, without virtue, and without honour ? 


Lela 


b f 


eit ls it not a ſtate of miſery, without hope; ſtill more deplo- 
„table, as it can never end?“ | | 
enh To this expoſtulation, Telemachus replied only by ſighs 
not WF Sometimes he almoſt withed that Mentor would force him 


from the iſland, in ſpite of hiniſelf; ſometimes he was 


e impatient to be left behind, that he might be at liberty 
genie gratify his wiſhes, without fearing to be reproached 
ide for his weakneſs : a thouſand different wiſhes and deſires 
u maintained a perpetual conflict in his breaſt, and were pre- 
Bu dominant by turns; his mind, therefore, was in a ftate of 


tirew hiuſelf on the ground near the ſea, aud remained all 
alonz extended motionleſs on the beach; ſometimes he 
bid himſelf 'in the gloomy receſſes of a wood, where he 
wept in ſecret, and uttered loud and paſſionate complaints: 
his body was emaciated, and his eyes were grown Folio 
and eager ; he was pale and dejected, and in every reſpect 
bs much altered, as ſcarcely to be known: his beauty, 
Ii 'Prightline(s and vigour, had forſaken him; all the grace 

Wn os | aud 


* * 


tumult and fluctuation, like the ſea, when it is at once 
urged by ditferent winds of equal force. Sometimes he 
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and dignity of his deportment were loſt ; and life inf 


ſuffered by a ſwift and filent decay. As a flower blow 


in the morning, fiiis the air with fragrance, and then gu. 
dually fades at the approach of night, loſes the yiyig 
brightneſs of its colours, droops, withers, and at lengh 
falls with its own weight; ſo the ſon of Ulyſſes was fink. 
ing inſenſibly into the grave. „ 
Mentor, perceiving that all his virtue and reſolution wy 
irreſiſtibly borne down by the violence of his paſſion, had 
recourſe to an artifice, which he hoped might preſeryg 
him from its moſt pernicious effects. He had remarked, 
that Calypſo was enamoured of Telemachus, and Telema. 
chus, of Eucharis ; for as Cupid is always buſy 40 gie 
pain under the appearance of pleaſure, it feidom happens, 
that, by thoſe whom we love, we are beloved again: he, 
therefore, reſolved to make Calypſo jealous z and it having 
been agreed between Eucharis ard Telemachus, that the 
would go together out hunting, Mentor took that oppor. 


tunity to alarm her, I have obſerved, ſaid he, that 


Telemachus has of late been more fond of the chace, than 
I] ever knew him before; he ſeems now to take pleaſure 
In nothing elſe ; and is in love only with mountains and 
foreſls. Is the chace alſo thy favourite pleaſure, O God. 
dels ? and has he caught this ardour from thee ?“ Calzph 
was fo ſtung by this queſtion, that ſhe could neither dif 


ſemble her emotion, nor hide the caule. This Telemachus 


ſaid ſhe, whoſe' heroic virtue deſpiſed the pleatures that 
were offered him in the ifle of Cyprus, has noi been abe 
to withſtand the charms of one of my nymphs, who is not 
remarkable for beauty. How did he dare boaſt of having 
achieved ſo many wonders ! a wretch, whem luxury has 
rendered ſordid and effeminate, who ſeems to have been 
intended by nature for a liſe of indolence and obſcurity 
among women!“ Mentor obſerved, with pleaſure, that 


Cahpſo ſuffered great anguiſh from her jcalouſy ; 2d, 


therefore, ſaid nothing more to inflame it that time, leſt fue 
ſhou!d ſuſpect his deſign: but he aſſumed a look that ex- 
preſſed dejection and concern. The Goddeſs diſcovered, 
without reſerve, her uneaſineſs at all that ſhe ſau, 


and inceſſantly entertained him with new complaints; be 


hunting match, to which Mentor had called her attention, 


 Exaſperated her beyond all bounds ; for the knew thit 


Telemachus 
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elenachus had nothing in view, but to draw Eucharis 
from the reſt of her nymphs, that he might ſpeak to her in 
private. A ſecond hunting match was ooh ſoon af- 
terwards, and Calyp/o knew that it was intended for the 
ſame purpoſe as the firſt ; which being determined to diſ- 
appoint, the declared that ſhe would be of the. party; 
but her emotion being too violent to be concealed, ſhe 
broke out into this reproachful expoſtulation ; “ ls it thus, 
then, preſumptuous boy ! that thou haſt made my domi- 

e nions an aſylum from the reſentment of Neptune, and the 
, Wrighteous vengeance of the Gods? Haſt thou entered this 
-Wifand, which mortals are forbidden to approach, only to 
C defy ny power, and deſpiſe my love? Hear me, ye Gods 
of the celeſtial and infernal world! let the ſufferings of 
an injured Deity awaken your vengeance! overtake this 
perfidious, this ungrateful, this impious mortal with ſwift 
deſtruction ! Since thy obduracy and injuſtice are greater 
than thy father's, may thy ſufferings alſo be longer and 
more ſevere ; may tky country be for ever hidden from 
thy eyes, that ede, and deſpicable country, which, 
in the folly of thy preſumption, thou haſt, without a bluſh, 
preferred to immortality with me ! or, rather, mayſt thou 
periſh, when in the diſtant horizon it firſt riſes before thee z 
mayſt thou then, plunged in the deep, be driven back, the 
ſport of the waves, and caft, lifeleſs, upon theſe ſands, 
which hall deny thee burial ! May my eyes ſee the vul- 
tures devour thee ! they {hall ſee them; and ſhe whom 
thou loveſt, hall ſee them alſo; ſhe ſhall fee them with 
deſpair and anguiſh, and her miſery ſhall be my delight.“ 
|. While Calypſo was thus ſpeaking, her whole counte- 
nance was ſuffuſed with rage; there was a gloomy fierce. . 
neſs in her looks, which continually hurried from one ob- 
ect to another; her lips trembled, a 131d circle ſurrounded 
them, and her colour, which was ſometimes pale as death, 
changed every moment; her tears, which ſhe had been 
uled to ſhed in great plenty, now ceaſed to flow, as if 
deſpair and rage had dried up their ſource ; and her voice 
was hoarſe, tremulous and interrupted. Mentor rematked 
ll the changes of her emotion, but ſaid nothing more to 
Telemachus : he treated him #s a man infected with an 
Incurable diſeaſe, to whom it was in vain to adminiſter 
| K 2 remedies; 
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remedies; but he frequently regarded him with a look 
that ſtrongly expreſſed his compaſſion. 
Telemachuus was ſenſible of his weakneſs, and conſcioy 
that he was unworthy the friefUſhip of Mentor: he key 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, not daring to look up 
leit he thould meet thoſe of his monitor, by whoſe yer 
filence he was condemned: he was often ready to throy 
bimſelf upon his neck, and at once to confeſs and renounce 
his folly; but he was fometimes reſtrained by a falſe 
ſhame, and ſometimes by « conſciouſneſs that his profeſſion 
would not be fincere ; and a fecret fondneſs for a fituatinn, 
which though he knew to be dangerous, was yet ſo pleaf- 
ipg, that he could not reſolve to quit it. e 
in the mean time, the Deities, aſſenibled upon Olympus, 
kept their eyes fixed in ſilent ſuſpenſe, upon the iſland of 
Calypſo, to ſee the iſſue of this eonteſt between Venus and 
Minerva. Cupid, who, like a playful child, had been 
careſſed by all the nymphs in their turns, had ſet every 
| breaſt on fire; Minerva, under the form of Mentor, had 
availed herſelf of that jealouſy which is inſeparable from 
love, to preclude its effects; and Jupiter reſolved to ft 
neuter between them. 19 5 
EKnucharis, who feared that Telemachus might eſcape from 
her chains, practiſed a thouſand arts to detain him: ſhe 
was now ready to go out with him to the ſecond chace, 
as had been agreed upon between them, and had dreffed 
herſelf like Diana; and the Deities of love and beauty 
had, by a mutual effort, improved her charms, which were 
now ſuperior even to thoſe of Calypſo. Calypſs beheld her 
at a diſtance ; and ſeeing her own reflection alſo in a foun- 
tain near which the ſtood, the compariſon filled her with 
grief and ſhame ; ſhe hid herſelf in the innermoſt receſs of 
her grotto, and gave herſelf up to theſe reflections: “ 
have then vainly endeavoured to interrupt the pleaſure of 
theſe lovers, by declaring that I would go with them to 
the chace : ſhall I till go? alas, ſhall 1 be a foil to her 
beauties ? ſhall I encreaſe' her triumph and her paſſion! 
Wretch that Jam, what have I done? I will not go; 
nor ſhall they: I know well how to prevent them, [f | 
intreat Mentor to quit the iſland with his friend, he will 
immediately conduct him to Ithaca, But what do | ſay! 


when Telemachus is departed, what will become of 1 1. 
| here 
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Where am |! what ſhall l do! O crue] Venus! O Venus, 
hou haſt deceived me; thou haſt betrayed me with a fatal 
iſt! bernicious boy! J opened my heart to: thee, ſe- 
Boced by the pleaſing hope, that thou wouldit introduce 
Felicity ; but thou haſt perfidioufly filled it with anguiſh 
and deſpair. My nymphs have combined againſt me; 
and my divinity ſerves only to perpetuate my ſufferings, 
that | could put an end to my being and my ſufferings 
together! But | cannot die; and, therefore, Telemachus, 
thou thait not live! I will revenge myſelf of thy ingrati- 
wud: ; the nymph, who is the partner of thy crime, ſhall 
be the witneſs of thy puniſhment: and, in her preſence, 
il] | ſtrike thee to the heart. But | rave; O unhappy 
Calyp/o ! what wouldſt thou do? wouldſt thou deſtroy the 
euiitieſs youth, whom thou haſt already made wretched ? 
It is J that have kindled; in the chaſte boſom: of Telema- 
hus, a guilty flame: how pure was his innocence, and 


o uniform his virtue; how noble his deteſtation of vice, 
o heroic his diſdain of inglorious pleaſure! Why did I 
m aint fo immaculate a breaſt ? He would have left me, 
fit as! and muſt he not leave me now ? or, ſince he lives 


but for my rival, if he ſtays, mutt he not flay only 10 


m eſpiſe me? But | have merited the miſety that I ſuffer ! 
he Co then, Telemachus ! again let the ſeas divide us; go, 
de, Nd leave Calypſo without conſolation, unable to ſultain 
ed he burthen of life, unable to lay it down in the grave! 
ty Weave me, without conſolation, overwhelmed with ſhame 


and deſpoiled of hope; the victim of remorſe, and the 
ger ſcorn of Eucharis !” „ 5 
. T Thus the fighed alone in the obſcurity of her grotto; 


ih ut ihe next moment, ftarting ſuddenly from her ſeat, ſhe 
of a out with a furious impetuoſity: Where art thou 
J entor ? fays ſhe, is it thus that thy wiſdom ſuſtains Tele- 
0 


machus, againſt the miſchief that is even now ready to 
te overwhelm him? thou ſleepeſt while Love is vigilant 
Nalaſt thee, 1 can bear this ſſothful indifference no longer: 
Wilt thou always ſee the ſon of the great Ulyſſes diſhonour 
0; s birth, and forego the advantages of his fortune, with 
bis negligent tranquility ? It is to thy care, and net mine, 


vil hat his friends have committed him; wilt thou, then, 
ay Wii idle, while lam buſy {or his preſervation & The re- 
/0! Woteil part of this toreft abounds in tall poplars, of wi;ich 
ere : 


K 3 a co. 


a commodious veſſel may eaſily be built: in that place 
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Ulyſes himſelf built the veſſel, in which he ſet fail tron 
this iſland ; and, in that place, you will find a deep cate 
which contains all the implements that are neceffary fy 
the work” She had no ſooner given Mentor this intell. 
gence, than ſhe repented of it ; but he loſt not a momen 
to improve it: he haſted immediately to the cave, found wil 
the implements, felled the.trees, and in one day conftrude ; 
a veſſel fit for the ſea ; for, to Minerva, a ſhort time wy bac 


 ſuffic.ent for a great work. wh 


Calypſo, in the mean time, ſuffered the moſt tormenting WW ſhe 
anxiety and ſuſpenſe: the was at the ſame time impatien Niol 


to know, what Mentor would do in conſequence of her WW cir 


information; and unable to bear the thought of leaving Ihe 
Telemachus and Eucharis at full liberty, by quitting the Nee 
chace. Her jealouſy would not permit her to loſe fight Mea 
of *' - 'navers; and therefore, ſhe contrived to lead the MW tai 
hunters tc vards that part of the foreſt, where ſhe ſup fo 


- poſed Mento, would be at work: ſhe ſoon thought the BW T' 
heard the firok.s of the axe and mallet; ſhe liſtened, ad ſec 


every blow that the heard made her tremble ; yet the an 
was diſtracted, in the very moment of attention, by be WW ve 
fears, that ſome amorous intimation, ſigh, or ſome glance, Bi vw! 
between Telemachus and Eucharis, might eſcape her notice, ch 

Eucharis, at the ſame time, thought fit to rally her de 


lover: © Are not you afraid, ſaid the, that Mentor will Wl 8 
chide you for going to the chace without him: whata Wh 7: 


pity it is, that you have ſo ſevere a maſter ! he has n WW» 
auſterity, that nothing can ſoften ; he affects to deſpiſe iſ dr 
pieaſure himſelf, and therefore interdicts it to you, not 

excepting even the moſt innocent amuſements. It might, Wi V 
indeed, be proper for you to ſubmit to his direction, be- Wi ®' 
fore you were able to govern yourſelf ; but after you have Wil V 


given ſuch proofs of wiſdom, you ought no longer to ſuffer le 


yourſelf to be treated like a child.” 5 In 
This ſubtle reproach ſtung Telemachus to the heart ; he | |t 
felt a ſecret indignation againſt Mentor, and an impatient if Þ 


deſire to throw off his yoke ; yet he was ſtill afraid to ſee 2 


hem; and his mind was in ſuch agitation, that he made n 
the rymph rorepy The] unt, during which all par s 
kad tc jt equal contra nt ard ureafinefs, beirg now over, Bill * 

they returned him? by that part of the fo:eft where * 

« 


covered with a cold ſweat, and obliged to ſupport herſelf 


| ſtranger, who art come hither only to interrupt my peace ! 


/ 
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had been all day at work: Calypſo ſaw the veſſe] finiſhed- 
at a diſtance, and a thick cloud, like the ſhades of death, 
ſell inſtantly upon her eyes; her knees trembled, ſhe was 


by leaning on the nymphs that ſurrounded her, among 
whom Eucharis preſſing to aſſiſt her, the puſhed her back 
with a frown of indignation and difdain, _ | 
Telemachus, who ſaw the veſſel, but not Mentor, who 
had finiſhed his work and was retired, aſked Calyp/o to 
whom it belonged, and for what purpoſe it was intended: 
ſhe could not anſwer him immediately ; but at length the 
told him, it was to fend away Mentor, whom the had 
directed to build it for that purpoſe, © You, ſaid ſhe, 


jhall be no longer diſtreſſed by the auſterity of that ſevere 


cenſor, who oppoſes your happineſs, and would become 
jealous of your immortality.” ** To ſend away Mentor! 
ſaid Telemachus ; if he forſakes me, | am undone : if he 
forſakes me, whom ſhail ] have lefi, Eucharis, but thee 2” 


Thus, in the unguarded moment of ſurprize and love, the 


ſecret eſcaped him in words, which his heart prompted, 
and of which he did not confider the import; he diſco- 
vered his indiſcretion, the moment it was too late; the 
whole company were ſtruck dumb with conſuſion; Eu- 
charis bluſhed, and fixing her eyes upon the ground, ſtood 


behind the ctewd, not daring to appear: but though ſname 


plowed upon her cheek, yet joy revelled at her heart, — 
Telemachus fo far loſt his recollection, that he ſcarce knew 
what he had done ; the whole appeared to him like a 
dream; but it was like a dream of confuſion and trouble. 
Calypſo inſtantly quitted the place ; and, tranſported 
with rage, made her way through the foreſt with a haſty 
and diſordered pace, following no track, and not knowin 
whither ſhe was going: at length, however, the found her- 
ſelf at the entrance of her grotto, where Mentor was wait- 
ing her return. Begone, ſaid ſhe, from this ifland, O 


Begone, thou hoary dotard, with that infatuated boy ! 
and be aſſured, that, if he is found another hour within 
my dominions, thou ſhalt know the power of a Deity to 


puniſh ; I will ſee him no more, nor will I ſuffer my nymphs. 


to have any farther intercourſe with him: this I ſwear by 
the waters of Styx, an oath at which che inhabitants of 
eternity 
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eternity tremble ! But thou, Tele nachus, ſhalt know thy 
thy ſufferings are yet but begun. | diſmiſs thee from this 
flaind ; but it is only to new misfortunes : | will bene. 
ve:iiged, and thou ſhalt regret the abuſe of my bounty in 
vain, Neptune till reſents the injury which he receiver 
from thy father in Sicily ; and. ſolicited by Venus, whoſe 
worthip thou haſt fince deſpiſed in the iſſe of: Cyprus, he 
is row preparing to excite new tempeſts againſt thee.— 
Thou ſhalt ſee thy father who is not dead: but, when 
thou ſeeſt him, thou thalt not know him: and though thou 
j54alt meet him in {thaca, thou thait fiſt ſuffer the ſevereſt 
perſecutions of fortune. Begone! | conjure the celeftia] 
Deities to revenge me] Mayft thou be fuſpended in the uid- 
de of the deep, by the crag of ſome ſolitary and naked 
1Gck ! There may the thunder ſtrike thee from above; and 
there mayſt thou iuvoke Calypſo, who thall ſcorn thy repen- 
tance, ard enjoy thy puniſhment!” But the rage of Calypþ 
evaporated with the very breath that expreſſed it, and 
the deſie of retaining Telemachus revived in her boſom, 
«© Yet him live, ſaid ſhe, to herſelf, add let him live 
| here! perhaps, in time he will learn to ſet a juſt value 
upon my friendſhip ; and reflect, that Eucharis has no im. 
mortality to beſtow. But alas! | have enſnared myſelf 
by an inviolable oath ; it has bound me with everlaſting 
bonds; and the nremeable waters of Styx, by which! 
have fworn, preclude for ever the return of hope!“ 
While theſe thoughts paſſed ſilently in her beſom, the 
characteriſties of all the furies were impreſſed upon her 
countenance, and all the peftilential vapours of Cocytus 
ſeemed to exhale froin her heart. _ | 
Her whole appearance ſtruck Telemachus with horror; 
ſhe inſtantly perceived it, for what is hidden from the 
perſpicacity of love? and the diſcovery added new vi0- 
lence to her phrenzy. She fuddenly ſtarted away from the 
place where ſhe ſtood, with all the fury that infpi: es the 
votaries of Bacchus, when their ſhouts echo from ibe 
mountains of Thrace ; -the ruſhed into the woods with » © 
javelin in her hand, calling all her nymphs to follow her, 


and threatening to pierce thoſe who would ſtay behind: * 
terrified at this menace, they thronged round her, and . 
Eucharis among the reſt, her eyes ſwimming in tears, and th 


her laſt lgok directed to Telemachus, to whom the * 
| are 
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gere to ſpeak. The Goddeſs trembled when ſhe approached 
er; and was ſo far from being ſoftened by her ſub— 
ion, that ſhe burned with new rage, when ſhe per- 
eived that affliction itſelf only heightened her beauty. 
Telemachus was now left alone win Mentor; and, aftcr 
& ſhort interval of filence and confuſion, he threw himſelf 
pn the ground, and embraced his knees: he did not dare 
o throw himſelf en his neck, or even to lift up his eyes 
ppon him: he burſt into tears; he attempred to ſpeak, but 
is voice failed him, and he was yet more at a loſs for 
words; he knew not what he ought to do, what he did, 
pr what he would do; but at length he cried out, 0 
more than father ! O Mentor ! deliver me from the evils 
hat ſurround me. IJ can neither forſake nor follow you: 
eliver me from myſelf, put an end to my being. 

Mentor embraced him, comforted, and encouraged 
im; and, without ſoothing his paſſion, recogciled him 
olife, * O.ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes ! ſaid he, whom the 
ods have ſo highly favoured, and whom they favour ſtill ; 
the very ſufferings of which thou art now complaining, 
re new teſtimonies of their love; he, who has never 
felt the ſtrength of his paſſions, and his own weakneſs, is not 
yet acquainted with wiſdom ; he 1s not yet acquainted with 
himſelf ; nor is he aware, how little his own heart is to be 
rulted, The Gods have led thee, as it were by the hand, 
o the brink ot deſtruction; they have ſhewed thee the 
depth of the abyſs, but they have not ſuffered thee io fall 
In: ſecure now the knowledge which otherwiſe thou couldſt 
ever have acquired; and improve that experience, without 
which, it would have been in yain to tell thee of the 
treachery of Love, who flatters only to deſtroy, and who 
onceals the keeneſt anguiſh under the appearance of de- 
light. Thou haſt now ſeen, and known, this lovely, this 
perfidious boy; he came hither blooming in immortal 
deauty, and all was mirth and ſport, elegance and diſſipa- 
non; he ſtole away thy heart, and thou hadſt pleaſure in 
permitting the theft; yet didft thou with to perſuade it y- 
ſelf, that it was (till thy own ; thou wert fſolicitous to 
deceiye me, and to flatter thyſelf; and thou art now ga- 
lnering the fruits of thy indiſcretion: Thou art impor- 
tuning me to take away thy life, and that I will comply is 
the only hope that lingers in thy breaſt; the Goddeſs is 
SO transformed 
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transſormed, by the violence of her paſſions, to an inſes 
nal fury; Eucharis is tormented by a flame leſs tolerahy 
than the pains of death; and among the other nymphs 9 
_ Calypſo, jealouſy has ſcattered her plagues with an unſpyr. 
ing hand, Such are the exploits of that boy, whoſe 25 
pearanoe was ſo gentle and lovely | How greatly then, an 
thou beloved by the Gods, who have opened a way for the 
to fly from him, and return to thy country, the objeR ng 
of a blameleſs only but a noble paſſion ! Calypſo is herſeſ 
compelled to drive thee hence; the veſſel is ready; eil 
up, then, all thy courage, and let us make haſte to quit 
this iffand, where it is certain that virtue can never dwell, 
Mentor, while he was yet ſpeaking, took Telemachushy 
the hand, and led him towards the thore: Telemachy 
conſented with filent reluQance, and looked behind hin 
at every ſtep; Eucharis was till in fight, though at a col. 
ſiderable diftance ; and not being able to ſee her face, he 
gazed at her fine hair, which tied in a lock playe 
gracefully behind her, and at her looſe light robe tha 
flowed negligently in the wind; he remarked the ef 
majeſty of her gait, and could have kiſſed the maik of 
her footſteps on the ground: when his eye could no longer 
reach her, he liftened, and he perſuaded himſelf that he 
heard her voice; he ſtill ſaw her, though the was abſent; 
his fancy realized her image, and he thought that he wa 
talking with her, not knowing where he was, nor hearing 
any thing that was ſaid by Mentor. | 5 
hut, at length, awaking as from a dream,“ Mentor, (aid 
he, I am reſolved to follow you, but 1 bave not yet taken 
leave of Eucharis ; and I would rather perith than abar- 
don her with ingratitude. Stay only til! 1 fee her once 
more; ſtay only till J bid her farewell for ever; let ne 
tell her, that the Gods, jealous of my felicity, compel ne 
to depart ; but that they ſhall ſooner put a period to ny 
life, than blot her from my remembrance. O my father! 
grant me this laſt, this moſt reaſonable requeſt ; or de- 
ſtroy me this moment, and let me die at your feet, 
] have no deſire to continue in this ifland, nor will I gie 
up my heart to love; it is, indeed, a ſtranger to the paſſion; 
for all that I feei for Eucharis, amounts but to friendibp 
and gratitude, 1 defire only to bid her farewell, and | will 
then follow you without a moment's delay.“ 1 
| J 


« My ſon, re plied Mentor, my pity for you is more than 
can expreſs: your paſſivn is ſo violent, that you are not 
-afible it poſleſſes you; you imagine yourſelf to be in a 

hte of ttauquility, even while you are adjuring me to take 
way your life; you declare that you are not under the 
fluence of love, while you feel yourſelf unable to quit 
he object of your paſſion, while you ſre and hear her only, 
ind are blind and deaf to all beſides; ſo the wretch, 
hom a fever has rendered delirious, tells you he is not 
ick. Your underſtanding is blinded by defire ; you are 
eady to renounce Penelope who expects you in Ithaca, and 


and to whoſe throne you are to ſucceed: you would give up 
ll the glory, which the Gods have promiſed and confirmed 
by the miracles which they have wrought in your be- 
half, to live with Eucharis in obſcurity and diſgrace ; and 


effect of love, What is it but love, that troubles you; 
hat but love has made you weary of life; what elſe 
produced the tranſport, that betrayed your ſecret to Ca- 
% ? I do not accuſe you of inſincerity, but | pity your 
deluſion : fly, fly, O Telemachus ! for Love is conquered only 
by flight: againſt ſuch an enemy, true courage conſiſts in 
ear and retreat; in retreat without deliberation, and with- 
out looking back. You cannot have forgotten the tender 
anxieties you have coſt me ſince your earlieſt infancy, nor 
the dangers which my counſel has enabled you to avoid : 
why, then, will you diſtruſt me now ? believe me, or let 


an- iat my heart has felt, to ſee you ruſh forward in the 
ice path of deſtruction; you know not what I ſecretly fuf- 
ne fered, when I did not dare to ſpeak to you; your mother 


ne elt not a ſeverer pang at your birth. I was filent ; and 


ov boppreſſed even my ſighs, in the fond hope, that you would 
er! Nat length return to me without admonition or reproof,— 
de- O my fon ! reſtore to me that which is dearer than life; 


et. We've me thyſelf, and be once mine and thy own. If reaſon 


ive ſhall at length prevail over paſſion, I ſhall live, and my 
on; life ſhall be happy; but if, in the conteſt with paſſion, 
hip reaſon ſhall give way, my happineſs is at an end, and I can 
„le no longer.“ 


During 
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Hes whom you thall certainly ſee again at your return, : 


yet you pretend, that your attachment to her is not the 


me leave you to your fate, You know not the anguiſh 
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During this diſcourſe, Mentor continued to advance 9 
wards the fea ; and Telemachus, who had not yet ſuilcigy 
reſolution to have followed him, was yet fo far influence 
as to ſuffer himſelf to be led forward without reſiſtance 
Minerwa, in this crifis of his fate, ſtill concealed under jj 
form of Mentor, covered him invifibly with her ſhield, ay 
diffuſed round him the divine radiance of uncreated |jyh 
its influence was immediate and irreſiſtable; and Teleny 


| ] | vel 
chus was Conſcious to a ſtrength of mind, whic, in... 
ſince he came into the iſland of Calypſo, he had nem or 
felt. They came at length to the ſea ſhore, Which, i A 
that place was ſteep and rocky; it projected ig a cif ä 
which was broken by the foaming ſurge below, and whici, WW... 


ſtom the top, commanded an extenſive proſpe& of the 
country: from this promontory, they looked to ice, whe. bai 
ther the ſhip, which had been built by Mentor, was (li bf 
in the place where they had left it; and they beheldy 
ſcene, which, to Mentor at leaſt, was extremely moriiß. 
ing and diſtreſsful. N ſto 
Love, who was conſcious that his ſhafts could nabe 
no iinpreſſion upon Mentor, now ſaw him carry eff Tc. o 
machus, with new pangs of diſappointed malignity: he 6 
wept with rage and vexation; and went in ſearch of 
Calypſo, who was wandering about in the moſt glom Ab. 
receſſes of the foreſt. The moment ſhe faw him, a deey Wo, 
ſigh eſcaped her, and ſhe felt every wound in her bon her 
begin to bleed afreſh: Art thou a Goddeſs ? faid the he, 
difdainfol boy; and doſt thou ſuffer thyſelf to be denied Hefe. 
by a feeble mortal, who is captive in thy dominions ? Why Wt. 
is fie ſuffered to depart with impunity ?? “ O fad bin 
power ! replied Calypſo, let me no more liſten to thy dan ruf 
gerous counſel, which has already ſeduced. me from a flat Hof 
of perfect and delicious tranquility, and plunged me ine lim 
an abyſs of miſery, where thought itſelf can find no bo- boo 
tom: all counſel is, indeed, too late; | have ſworn by tit fre 
waters of the Styx, that | will not detain him; and thi 
awful oath, Jupiter himſelf, the father of the Gods, omm- ſeri, 
potent and eternal, does not dare to violate, Depart then, vn 
- Telemachnus, from this iſland ! Depart thou alſo, perniciow the 
boy, for my misfortunes are derived rather from the an, 


than from bim | tor 
EEE Lore I 


i 


— 
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Love, drying up his tears, replied, with a ſmile of deri- 
ion ard diſdain, * And this oath has left you without an 
zpedient ? Leave the matter then to my management. As 
vou have ſworn to let Telemachus depart, take no meaſures 
to detain him; but neither I, nor your nymphs, are bound 
by your oath ; I will iscite them to burn the veſſel that 
ener has fo haſtily built, and his diligence to circum- 
vent us ſhall be ineffetual ; he alſo ſhall be circum» 
vented in his turn, and find himſelf unexpectedly de- 
prived of all means to reſcue Telemachus from your 
ower.“ | N | 1 

The voice of love thus ſoothed the deſpair of Calypſo, 

as the breath of the zephyr, upon the margin of a ſtream, 
refreſhes the languid flock, which are fainting in the 
burning heat of the ſummer's fun; the ſweet influence 
of hope and joy, was again felt in her breaſt; her 
countenapce became ſerene, and her eye ſoft and placid ; 


om in glooms of care were difipared for a moment; ſhe 
ſtoppsd, the ſmiled; and ſhe Tepaid the flattery of the 
it wanton boy, with carefſes, which prepared new anguith 
bor her heart. : . 
ne Cupid, pleaſed with his ſucceſs upon Cahtſo, went to 
ry his iafluenee upon her nymphs ; they were ſcattered 
n about upon the mountains, like a flock of ſheep, which, 
e purſued by ſome hungry wolf, bad fled far from the thep- 
on herd. Having ſoon got them together, © Telemachius, ſays 
ine be, is il] in your hands; but if a moment is loſt, he will 
el A eſcape you; make haſte, then, and ſet fire to the veſſel, 
Wich the temerity of Mentor has conſtructed to carry 
a bim off.” Torches were now lighted in a moment; they 
. rached towards the fea fhore, with the cries and geſtures 
ale of frantic Bacchanals, their hair diſhevelled, and their 
ale limbs trembling ; the flames ſpread, the whole veſſel was 
„bon in a blaze; and the ſmoke, intermixed with ſheets of 
te BN fre, roſe in a cloudy volume to the ſky. | 
th Telemachus and Mentor ſaw the flames, and heard the 
au eries of the nymphs from the top of the rock, Telemuchus 


was ſecretly inclined to rejoice at what had happened; 
the health of his miad was not yet perfectly reſtored ; 
and Mentor remarked, that his paſſion was like a fire not 
totally extinguiſhed, which, from time to time, gleams 
dom the embers, and frequently throws Cut ſparks with 
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a ſudden and unexpected vigour : Now, ſays Telemachy 

our retreat is cut off, ard our eſegpe from this ſand i 
impoſſible!” Mentor, who perceived that he was n. 
Japfing into all his follies, knew that not a moment yg 
to be loſt : he ſaw a veffel lying at anchor at a diſlarc, 
which did not approach the ſhore, becauſe it was vel 
known to all pilots, that the iNard of Calypſo was ina 
ceſſible; this wife guardian of unexperienced youth 
therefore, ſuddenly puſhed Telemachus from the top d 
the rock into the ſea, and inſtantly leaped aſter him 
Telemachus, who was at firſt ſtunned by the fall, drank 
of the briny wave, and became the ſport of the ſurge: 
but, at length, recovering from his aſtoniſhment, a 
ſeeing Mentor, who ftretched out his hand to it! hi 
in ſwimwirg, he thought only how to leave the iſland u 
a diſtance, 

The nymphs, who before imagined that they had ſecurg 
their captives, uttered a dreadful cry, when they faw then 
eſcape; Calypſo, again overwhelmed with deſpair, reli 
to her grotto, which the filled with unavailing com- 
plaints ; and Love, who faw his trium ph ſuddenly Chang 
ed into a defeat, ſprung up into the air, and ſpreading 
his wings, took his flight to the groves of Idalia, when 
he was expected by Venus: the boy, ſtil] more eruel tha 
his mother, confiled himſelf for his diſappointment, by 
laughing, with her, at the miſchief they had done. 

Telemachus felt, with pleaſure, that his fortitude and 
his love of virtue revived, as his diſtance from the fatal 
iſtand of Calypſo increaſed: ** I now, faid he to Mentor, e. 
petience what you have told me; but what, if I had 
not experienced, I could pever have believed; vice cu 
only be conquered by flight. My father, how dear 4 
teſtimony have the Gods given me of their love, by grant. 
ing me the guidance and protection of thy wiſdom! 1 
deſerve, indeed, to be deprived of both; I deſerve t0 
be abandoned to my own folly, I now. ſear neither ſes 
nor winds ; I apptehend danger, only from my paſiions 
love alone is more to be dreaded, than all the calamitis 
of ſhipwreck. "o 
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fe veſſel appears io be a Tyrian, commanded by Adoam the 
brother of Narbat, by whom the adventurers are kin1ly 
received. Adoam recollefts TEL EMACH US, and relates 
the trap ical death of Pygmalion and Aftarbe, and the acceſ- 
fron of Baleagar, whom the tyrant his father had diſgraced 
at her inſtigation. During a banquet which he prepares 
for his gueſts, Achitoas entertains them. with muſic, which 
brings the Tritons, the Nereids, and other divinities of the 
ſea, in crouds round the weſſel: MENTOR, taking up a 
hre, plays much better than Achitoas. Adoam relates the 
wonders of Betica : he deſcribes the ſoft temperament of thie 
air, and the beauties of the country, where t he utmoſt fimpli- 
city of manners ſecures to tie people uninterrupted tranqui- 
lity. . 1 — 5 x 


Prare VIII. Youth gratified with innocent olenfars ; 
Temperance fills the cup, and Wildom ftrikes the tyre. 


HE veſſel which lay at anchor, and which Tele- 
machus and Mentor were approaching, was of Pheni- 
cla, and bound to Epirus, The Phenicians who were on 
oard, had ſeen Telemachus in his voyage from Egypt; but 
he could not be ſufficiently diſtinguithed to be known While 
he was ſwimming in the fea, When Mentor was near 
enough the veſſc} to be heard, he raiſed his head above 
the water, and called out with a loud voice, Phenictans! + 
you, who ſuccour: alike the diftrefſed of all nations, re- 
fule not your aſſiſtance to two ſtrangers, whoſe life depends 
pon your humanity: if you have any reverence for the 
Gods, take us on board, and we will accompany you whi- 
ther ſoever you are bound.” The commander of the vet- 

lel immediately anſwered, © We will receive you with 
joy; it is not neceſſary that you ſhould be known to us; 
it ſuffices, that you are men, and in diſtreſs.” He gave 
orders accordingly, and they were taken into the ſhip. 

When they fiſt came aboard, they were fo exhauſted 
and out of breath, that they could neither ſpeak nor * 3 
1 L 2 g 5 Or 
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for they had been ſwimming a long time, and flrugple 
hard with the billows: they recovered however by de. 
grees, and nad change of appare] brought them; their 
own being heavy with the water it had imbibed, which 
ran eff from all parts. As ſoon as they were able tc ſpeak 
the Phenicians gathered round them, and were Impatient 
to hear their adventures: How, ſaid the commander, 
did you get into that iſland, from whence you came hither} 
it is in pefſeſhon of a Goddeſs, who ſuffers no man to en. 
ier it; ard, icdeed, it is ſurrounded by rocks, which are 
always beaten by ſo dreadful a ſurge, that it can ſceree 
be approached without certain ſhipwreck.” Mentor replied, 
„We were driven on ſhore by a ſtorm: we are Greeks 
from Ithaca, an iſland not far from Epirus, whither you 
are bourd ; and if you ſhould not touch there, which hoy- 
ever is in your Courſe, we ſhall be ſatisfied to be put on 
more at your port; for we ſhall find friends at Epirus, who 
will procure us a paſſage over to Ithaca ; and we ſhall 
Rill think ourſelves indebted to your humanity, for the 
happineſs of being again reſtored to all that is dear to us, 
in the world.” or . 

Telemachus remained ſilent, and left Mentor to anſwer for 
them both, the faults which he had committed in the 
iſland of Calyp/s having greatly increaſed his prudence; 
he was now diffident of himſelf; and ſo conſcious, how 
much he always ſtood in need of the direction of ſupe- 
rior. wiſdom, when he had no opportunity cf aſking Men- 
tor's advice, he watched his countenance, and endeavoured 
to diſcover his ſentiments in his looks. 

The Phenician commander, obſerving the ſilence of Te 
lemachus, looked earneſtly at him, and thought ke remem- 
bered to have ſeen him before; but not being able to te- 
collect any particulars, ** Permit me, faid he, to aſk, if you 
have not ſome remembrance of having ſeen me betore ; for 
I think this is not the firſt time l have ſeen you; your coun- 
tenance is not unknown to me, it ſtruck me at the ful 


hzps my memory may be aſſiſted by yours.” Telemachus 
immediately replied, with a mixture of ſurprize and pfea- 
ſure, * I have felt at the fight of you, exactly what you 
have felt at the ſight of me; I well remember to have 
ſeen you; but i cannot recolle c, whether in Egypt or at 
| eg | . re. 
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Tyte.“ The Phenician, at the mention of Egypt and Tyre, 
like a man, Who, waking in the morning, has brought 
back, by degrees, and as it were from a remote diſtanee, 
line evaneſcent images of a dream which had fled-with tie 
ſhadows of the night, ſuddenly cried out,“ Thou art 
Nelemachus, with whom Nar bal contracted a friendſhip When 
ſwe were returning from Egypt! lam his brother, of whom 
Jhyou have doubtlets heard him often ſpeak; | left you 
with him, when we arrived at Tyre, being myſelf obliged . 
Ito make a voyage to. Betica, that celebrated country, near 
the Pillars of Hercules, on the remoteſt confines of the. 
ep: having therefore but juſt ſeen you, it is not ſtrange 
that J did not perfectly recollect you at fiift ſight. | 
« [ perceive, faid Telemachus, that you are: Adoam: L 
ad no opportunity of a perſonal acquaintance. with you, 
but | have heard much of you from Narbal : How ſhould: 
w rejoice to hear of him from you! for to me, his memory 
will be for ever dear. Is he ſtil] at Tyte? has he ſuffered 
pothing from the ſuſpicion and cruelty of Pygmalion ?“ 
'Telemac/ius, ſaid Adoam interrupting him, fortune has now 
piven you in charge to a man, who will, to the utmoſt of 
lis abilities, deſerve the tru2; | will put you on ſhore at 
thaca, before | proceed to Epirus; and you thall not find 
dels friendſhip i in the brother of Narbal, than in Narbal 
bicſelf.“ Having looked aloft while he was ſpeaking, he 


o blow; he, therefore, gave orders inſtantly to weigh 
anchor ; "the fails were ſpread to the breeze, and the oats. 

divided the flood, 5 
Adoam then took Telemachus and Mentor apart; + 55 I a: 
pow, ſaid he to Telemac/us, giatify your curioſity. The. 
tyranny of Pygmalion is at an end; from that ſcourge, the 
H1zhteous Goos-have deiivered the earth! As he dared to 
tuſtno man, ſo no man dared to truſt him; the good were 
ontent to ſigh in ſecret, and to hide themſelves from bis 
velty, without attempting any thing againſt him; the 
picked thought there was no way of ſecuring their own 
Ives, but by putting an end to his. There was not a man 
0 Tyre, who was not in perpetual danger of alarming his 
ſulpicion; and to this danger, his guards themſelves were 
More exp. 1 than others: as his life was in their hands, 
de lear red? them in propoition to their power; ard be ſu- 
a 3 Hs crificed 


obſerved that the wind, for which he bad waited, began 
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crificed Seni FO his ſafety, upon the ſlighteſt miſtruſt; thy 


his very ſeareb of ſecurity, rendered the finding of it jmpoþ. 
fivle;; thoſe, in M hoſe hands he had depoſited his lite, were, 
them ſclviy, in perpetual danger by his ſuſpicion ; and the 


only ex pedient to deliver themſelves from-this dreadful ſitus- 


tion, was to anticipate the effects of his ſuſpicion by his deah, 
The firit, however, who took a reſolution to deſtroy hin, 
was the impious Aſtarbe, whow you have heard fo often 
mentioned alfeady. She was paſſionately enamuured of 
a young. Tyrian, who had great poſſeſſions, and whoſe nane 
was Joazar; and had conceived a deſign of placing him 
upon the throne : to facilitate the execution of this projet, 
me perſuaded the king, that Phadael, the eldeſt of his tuo 
ſons, being 1mpatient to ſucceed him, had confpired againſ 
his life; ihe ſuborned witpeſſes to ſupport the charge, ard 
the unhappy tyrant cauſcd Phadael to be put to death, 
Balea zar, his ſecond fon, was ſent to Samos, under pretence 


of learning the manners and the ſciences of Greece ; but 


in reality. becauſe Aſtarbe had perſuaded the king, that h 
was neceſſary to ſend him away leſt he ſhould afſsciate hin- 
ſelf with the malecontents. The ſhip, in which he was 
embarked, had ſcarce quitted the port, when thoſe who 
had been appointed to navigate her, having been corrupred 
by the perfidious inbumanity of Aſtarbe, contrived to make 
a ſhipwreck of the veſſel in the night; and having throwt 
the young prince into the ſea, they preſerved rnemleives 
by'{wimming to ſome foreign batks, which waited 6! 


them ata convenient diſtance. . * * 1 


In the mean time, the amours of Aſtarbe were ſecrets 
to none but Pygmalion, who fondly imagined himſelf to be 
the only object of her affe ction: he, who heard even ti? 
whiſpers of the breeze with diſtruſt and dread, relied on 
this abandoned with a blind and implicit confidence: at tne 
time, however, when love rerdered him the dupe of her 
artifiecs, he was ineited, by ava, ice, to find ſore pretence 
for putting Joszar, her favourite, to death, that he might 


ſelze upon his riches. 


But While ſuſpicion, love and avarice, were thus ſharing 
the heart of Pygmalion, Aſtarbe was contriving bis imme: 
diate deſtruction: the thought it poſſible, that he might 
have diſcovered ſomething of her 838 with Jozar, 


and if not, ſhe knew that avarice alone would furuith bim“ 


Will 
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with a ſufficient: motive to cut him off: ſhe concluded, 


therefore, that not a moment was 10 be loſt: the fa w, that 


all the prinerpal officers uf the court were ready to dip, 


their hands in his blood and the heard ot ſome new conlpi- 
ncy every day; yet there was none whom ſhe could moeke 


the coufidants- of hei deſigu, without putting her own life 


Jia their power ; and, therefore, the determined to deſtroy 
Pygmalion by poiſon, aud to admit iſter it herlelt | 

It was his general practice to cat with. her in private ;. 
and he always drefled his food hiniſeif, not darieg to truſt 
any hand but his awn; while he was thus employed, he 
uſed to lock himſelf up in the moſt retired part of his pa- 
lace the better. to conceal his fears, and elude. obſcrvailon, 
He did not dare to enjoy any of the p eaſutes of the tahle- 


nor even to taſte any thing which had not been prepared. 


wholly by bunſelf.; he was thus precluded from the uſe, 
not only of delicacies and refinements in cookety, bur of 
wine, bread, falt, oil, milk, and ail other ordinsry. food: 
he ſived intirely upon fruit which he gathered bimſelf 
from his garden, or ſuch roots and herbs as he ſowed gd 
dreſſed with his own hands; he drank no liquor, but the 
water which he drew from a fountain that was incloſed in 
a part of the palace, of which he always kept the key; 
and notwithſtanding his co: fiderice in Aſtarbe, he did not, 


in this particular, lay aſide his precaution even with reſpett. 


to her; he made her eat and drink of every thiag that fur- 
niſned out their repaſt, before he tafted it himſelf, that he 


night be ſure not to be poiſoned without her, and that ſtie 


might have no hope of ſurviving him. She contrived, how- 
ever, to render this precaution ineffectual ; for ſhe took a 


counter-poiſon, which the had obtained of an old Women 
yet more wicked than her ſeif, whom, upon this occaſion, 


the made no ſeruple to ttuſt, as the was already the con- 


ant of her amours. As ſhe was thus ſecured againſt dan- 
per, in poiſoning the king with food of which the was her- 


eff to partake, ſhe accompiiſhed her pur pole in the follow - 
ug mar ner: e . 8 

At the moment they were fitting down to their repaſt, 
the old woman made a noiſe at one of the doors of the 


apartment ; the king, always under the terrors of aſſa ſſi- 
dation, was greatly alarmed, and ran in haſte to the door, to 


ke that it was ſecured ; the old woman, having performed 
5 | her 
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daring to reſolve his doubts by opening the door. Aſtarbe 


down in a ſtate of total inſenſibility. Aſtarbe, who knew. 


fit while he had yet ſtrength to do it, immediately rent her 


threw herſelf upon him, and ſmothered him; then took 


deſtitute of. courage, were deterred from ſupporting Aſtarbe, 


- confuſion ; nothing was heard, but a repetition of the worlds 
„The king is dead!“ ſome ſtood -terrified and irreſolute; 


every one apprehended the conſequences. The news pre- | 
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her part, withdrew ; and the king ſtood torpid in ſuſpenſe, 
not knowing what to think of the noiſe he had heard, ng 


TELEMACHUS, 


encouraged him, careſſed him, and preſſed him to eat, having, 
thrown poiſon 1nto his golden cup, while he ran to the door 
upon the alarm, Pygmalion, with his uſual precautian, 
gave the cup firft into her hand; and the. drank without 
fear, confiding in the antidote: the had taken; Pygmalion 
then drapk himſelf; and in a ſhort time afterwards, fuck 


that he was capable of ſtabbing her to the heart upon the 
lighteſt ſuſpicion, and that he might recover from this 


cloaths, tore her hair, and burſt into clamorous laments. 
tions; the took the dying king in her arms, pteſſcd him to 
her boſom, and ſhed over him a flood of tears which ſhe 
had always at command; but when the ſaw that his ſtrength. 
was juſt exhaulted, and the laſt agony coming on, the dropped. 
the maſk, and, to prevent a poſſibility of his recovery, 


the royal ſignet from his finger, and the diadem from his 
head, and preſented them both to Joazar, whom ſhe called 
in for that purpoſe. She imagined, that all her partizars. 
would readily concur in the gratification of her paſſions; 
and that her lover would not fail to be proelaimed king: 
but thoſe who had paid their court to her with the great»: 
eſt aſſiduity, were baſe and mercenary wreiches, who were 
incapable of a ſincere affection; and who, beſides being 


by the fear of her enemies; her own pride, diflimulation, 
and cruelty, were yet more formidable; and every one 
withed that the might. perith, as a pledge of his own ſe- 
curity. In the mean time, the palace was in the utmoſt 


others ran to arms; every one 1ejoiced at the event, but 
ſently circulated, from mouth to mouth, through the whole 
city; where there was not ſo much as a fingle petion 
that regretted. the. death of. the king, Which was a; 


univerſal deliyerance and conſolation, 


Naibal, 1 
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Narbal, firuck with an event fo ſudden and awful, com- 

x:fionated the misfortunes of Pygmaliob, though he could 
ret but deteſt his vices : he regretted, like an honeſt man, 
bis having betrayed himſelf to deſtruction, by an unlimit- 
ted and unte ſer ved confidence in Aſtarbe; chooſing rather 
Ito be a tytant, diſclaimed by nature, and abhorred by 
Imankind, than to fulfill the duties of a ſovereign, and be- 
come the father of his people. He was alio aitentive 
to the intereſts of the ſtate, and made haſte to aſſemble 
ide friends of their country, to oppoſe the meaſures of 
Aſtarbe; under whoſe influence, there was the greateſt 
reaſon to apprehend a reign yet more oppreſſive than that 
of Pygmalion himſelf. - 5 | 

Narbal knew that Baleazar was not drowned, when he 
was thrown into the ſea; though the wretches, who aſſured 
Aſtarbe of his death, thought otherwiſe: he ſaved 
himſelf under favour of the night by ſwimming : and 
ſome Cretan merchants, touched with compathon, took 
him into their veſſel; having no reaſon to doubt but 
that his deſtruction was intended, and being-equally afraid 
of the cruel jealouſy of Pygmalion, and the fatal artifices 
of Arſtarbe, he did not dare to return into his father's da- 
minions, but wandered about on the coaſt of Syria, where 
he had been left by the Cretans who took him up, and 
gained a ſcenty ſubſiſtence by tending a flock of ſheep: 
at length, however, he found means to make Narbal ac- 
quainted with his ſituation; not doubting but that he 

might ſafely truſt his ſecret and his liſe with a man, whoſe 
Mriue had been ſo often tricd. Narbal, though he had 
been ill-treated by the father, did not look with leſs ten- 
derneſs upon the ſon ; nor was he lefs attentive to his in- 
tereſts, in which, however, his principal view was to pre- 
vent his undertaking any thing inconſiſtent with the duiy 
be ſtill owed to his father; and, therefore, he exerted all 
bis influence to reconcile him to his ili fortune. 

Baleazar had requeſted Narbal to fend him a ring as a 
[ttken, whenever it ſhould be proper for bim to repair ta 
Tyre ; but Narbal did not think it prudent, during the 
life of Pygmalion, as it would have been anended with 
the utmoſt danger to them both; the tyram's inquiſitive 
creum{peRion being ſuch, as no ſubtilty or diligence could 
elude; but, as ſoon as the fate he merited had a 
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'. Narbal aflembled the chiefs of the people, the eldey 


characters, abuſe authority, and to what exceſs they 


they know they ſhall not ſuffer injury. Aſtarbe, there 


the payement, when Narbal reſcued her out of thell 
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him, Narbal ſent the ring to Baleazar. Baleazar ſet oy 
immediately, and arrived at the gates of Tyre, while th 
whole city was in the utmoſt trouble and perplexity, u 
know who ſhould ſucceed to the throne : he was at one 
known and acknowledged, as well by the principal Ty 
ans, as by the people; they loved him, not for the kk 
of his father, who was the object of univerſal deteſtation, 
but for his own gracious and amiable diſpoſition ; and 
even misfortunes now. threw a kind of ſplendour aroun{ 
him, which ſhewed his good qualities to the greateſt ad 
vantage, and produced a tender intereſt in his favour, 


of the council, and the prieſts of the great Goddeſs o 
Phenicia, They ſaluted Beleazar as their king; and he 
was immediately proclaimed by the heralds, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people. Ihe ſhouts were heard by 
Aſtarbe, in one of the innermoſt receſſes of the palace, 
where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up with Joazar, her effeminate 
and infamous favourite: ſhe was abandoned by all the 
ſycophants and paraſites, the corrupt proſtitutes of power, 
who had attached themſelves to her during the life of 
Pygmalion ; for the wicked fear the wicked'; they knoy 
them to be unworthy of confidence, and therefore, d 
not with they thould be inveſted with power, Men d 
corrupt principles, know how much others, of the fame 


carry oppreſſion : they with rather to have the good ſe 
over them ; for though they cannot hope for reward, 


fore, was deſerted by all but a few wretches, who had 
fo far involved themſelves in her guilt, that, whatever 
party they ſhould eſpouſe, they could not hope to elcaps 
puniſhment. | "0 Pi gs ok rn 

The palace was ſoon forced; guilt, naturally irreſo 
jute ard timid, made little refittance, and the criminus 
endeavoured to ſave themſelves by fight. Aſtarbe al- 
tempted to make her eſcape, diſguiſed like a ſla ve; but 
the was detected and ſeized by a ſoldier, who knew 
her; and it was with great difficulty, that the people 
were prevented from tearing her to pieces; they had 
already thrown her down, and were dragging her along 


hand. 
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gands. She then intreated that ſhe might ſpeak to Ba- 
lazar, whom the hoped to influence by her beauty, 
and to impoſe upon by pretending that ſhe could make 
mporiant diſcoveries, Baleazar eould not refuſe to hear 
er; and (he approached him with an expreſſion of ſweet- 
ls and modeſty in her countenance, which gave new 
Power to her beauty, and might have ſoftened rage it- 
elf into pity and complacency, She then addreſfed him 
th the moſt delicate and inſinvating flattery ; ſhe con- 
Wurcd him, by the aſhes of his father, to take pity up- 
n her, whom he had fo renderly-loved'; ſhe invoked 
he Gods, as if the. had paid them the homage of ſin- 


a ere adoration ; the ſhed a flood of tears, and proſtrat- 
eng herſelf on the ground before the young king, the 
WT: tionatcly embraced bis knees. But as ſoon as the 1ma- 
by g ned theſe arts had gained. an influence over him, ſhe 
, eglecded nothing to render him ſuſpicious of the molt - 


aithful and affectionate of his ſervants ; ſhe accuſed. 
Nirbal of having entered into a conſpiracy againſt Pygma- 
lion; and of intrigues, to procure himſelf to be choſen, 
ing inflead of Baleazar, whom the inſinuated, he had 
ſo intended to poiſon, In the fame manner, the calum- 

iated every other perſon, whom ſhe knew to be a 
i2cd to virtue; and hoped to find Baleazar ſuſceptible. 
of the fame diſtruſt and ſuſpicion, as his father: but the 


* 


ne | 
ey oung prince, diſcerning and diſdaining both her ſubtilty 
t Wd her malice, ſuddenly interrupied her, by calling for 
rd, is guards: ſhe was immediately carried to priſon, and: 


| proper number of perſons, dittinguiſhed for their ex- 
perience and their wiſdom, were appointed to enquire 
nto her conduct. | I 

They diſcoyered, with horror, that ſhe had poiſoned, . 
Ind then ſinothered Pyginalion ; and that her whole life 
%. ad been one uninterrupted _ſcene of the moſt enormous 
an iimes: ſhe was, therefore, judged worthy of the ſe- 
al- eteſt puniſhment which the laws of Phenicia could in- 
but ict, and condemned to be burnt by a flow fire, But 
cw oon as ſhe found that her crimes were known, and 
ple er- judges inexorable, the gave way to all the furies 
had bat had taken poſſeſſion of her foul ; and ſhe immedi- 
ons ey fwallowed poiſon, which the had taken care to con- 
geit ea about ber, as the means of a ſpeedy death, if the | 
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ſhould be condemned to ſuffer lingering torments.— 
Thoſe who were about her, ſoon perceived, tha: the 
ſuffered intolerable pain, and offered ſuch relief as was f 
their power; but, without giving aby anſwer, ſhe mad 
ſigns that ſhe Would receive no aſſiſtance: they then ſpoke 
to her of the righteous Gods, whoſe anger ſhe had pro- 
voked; but, inſtead of expreſſing contrition or remorks, 
The looked upward with a mixture of deſpight and att. 
gance, as if the abhorred their attributes, and defied 
their vengeance, : 

The laſt agony. now came on, and her dying aſped 
expreſſed only impiety and rage: of that beauiy, which 
had been fatal to ſo many, no remains were now left 
every grace was vaniſhed ; her eyes, upon which the hand 
of death was already heavy; were turned haſtily on every 


fide, with a wild and unmeaning ferocity; her lips were 


convulſed, her mouth open, and her whole countenante 
diſtorted ; a livid paleneſs fucceeded, and her body be- 
came cold ; yet ſometimes ſhe ſtarted, as it were, back 
to life; but ic was only to expreſs the pang that rouſed 
her, by thrieks and groans. At length, however, (be 


expired, leaving thoſe that ſtood around her, in a ate 


of inexpreſſible confuſion and horror. Her guilty ſoul 
without doubt, deſcended to thoſe mournful . regions, 
where the unrelenting daughters of Dauaus are perpe- 
tvally employed in filling veſſels that will not hold 
water; where I[xion for ever turns his wheel; and Tan 
tanlus, in vain, endeavours to flake his everlaſting thirtt, 
with the water that eludes his lips ; where Siſyphus, with 
unavailing labour, rolls up the ſtone, which eternally falls 


back; and where Tityus feels the vulture inceſſantly prey 


upon his heart, which, as faft as it is devoured, is fe- 


. 
Baleazar having expreſſed his gratitude to the Gods for 


his deliverance from this monſter, by innumerable ſaeri- 


fices, began his reign by a conduct altogether different 
from that of Pygmalion. He applies himſelf, with great dt 
ligence, to revive commerce, which had long languithed by 
a gradual decline: in matters of great importance, he takes 
the advice of Narbal, yet does not ſubmit implicitly to bis 
direction; in every inſtance, he makes the adminiſtration 
1 2 things 


of government his owh act, and takes cognizance of all! 
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things with his own eye: he hears every one's opinion. 
and then determines according te his on; he is, conſe- 
quently, the idol of his- people; and by poſſeſſing their 
affections, he is maſter of more wealth, than the cruel avar 
rice of his father could ever hoard; for there is not a 
man in his dominions, that would not freely part with his 
E whole property, if, upon a preſſing neceſſity, he ſhould te- 
guire it of him: what he leaves his people, therefore, is 
nore effeQually his own, than it would be if he tock it 
away. All precautions for the ſecurity of his perſon, are 
unneceſſary; for he is continually ſurrounded by an impreg- 
Jrable defence, the affection of the public: there is not 
a ſubject in his kingdom, that does not dread the Joſs of 
his prince, as a calamity to himſelf.; and who would not 
interpoſe between him and danger, at the hazard of his 
life, He is bappy,. and all his people are bappy with him; 
be is afraid of requiring too much of them, and they are 
afraid of offering him too little: his moderarfan leaves 
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blem in affluence, but this affluence renders them neither 
| isrractable nor inſolent: for they are habitually induftri=q, + 


aus, addicted to commerce, and inflexible in ſupporting. 
the ancient purity of their laws. Pbenicia has now reach 
ed the ſummit of greatneſs and of glory, and owes all her 
proſperity to her young king! WT E 
Narbal is his miniſter, the inſtrument of his virtue, 
and of his wiſdom O Telemachus ! if he was now to 
ſee you, with what joy would he load you with preſents, © 


- 


ſs 

, ind ſend you back with magnificence to your country 1 How 
ih uid he have rejoiced; to have placed the ſon of Ulypes 
|; opon the throne bf Ithaca, to ditfuſe the ſame happineſs 


through that ifland, which Baleazar diſpenſes at Tyre 
1 how happy am I, to render you this ſervice in his 
22 fn i» 8 ö 5 


I * ; 


r Telemachus, who had, liſtened with great pleaſure to ite Ei 

i- W'©ation of theſe events, and was yet more ſenſibly touched 

nt oh the tender and zealous friendſhip with which Adoam 

. d received him in his nisfor tunes, replied only, by claſp- 

s him to his breaſt in a tranſporg, of gratitude, affecti- 

es Wo". and efteem/s Adoam then,enquired how he came on 1 
is bote at- the, ifſand of Calypſo : and Telemaghrs, in his 4 Ji 
, gave him the hiſtory: of bis departure from Lire, % JM 
all « 3a 


# WES 


of bis paflage to the iſle of Cypulth, the mauner of bis 
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the pleaſures of which his ſituation would admit, Dy: 
| Ing the repaſt, which was ſerved by young Phenicin 


OY 


radiance of the moon, which trembled on the ſurface of i- 
waves, and the deep azure of the ſky ſpangled with a thor: 


ſenſibility, taſted all theſe pleaſures with a high reliſh; 


do diſcover what he thought of theſe, 


in crouds round the veſle] to enjoy the harmony. A bal 
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finding Mentor, of their voyage to Crete, of the pulls 
games for the election of a king after the flight of lg 
meneus, of the reſentment of Venus, of their ſhipwie, 
of the pleaſure with which Calypſo received them, of hy 
becoming jealous of Eucharis, and of his being throw 
into the ſea by Mentor upon his perceiving a Phenici 
veſſel at ſome diſtance from the coaſt. | 
Adoam then ordered a magnificent entertainment; an 
as a farther teſtimony of his joy, he improved it with al 


dreſſed in white garments, and crowned with flowers; th 
place was perfumed by burning the moſt odoriferous guy, 
of the Eaſt: they were entertained with the found of th 
flute, by muſicians, to whom the rowers had reſigned they 
ſeats ; and this melody was, from time to time, interrupi 
by Achitoas, who accompanied his lyre with his voice, 
ſtrains, which were worthy to be heard at the table of th 
Gods, and to which even Apollo might have liſtened vid 
delight. The Tritons, Neretds, and all the Deities, wh 
rule the waters in ſubordination to the Father of the Dee, 
and even all the monſters of thoſe hoary regions unknow 
to man, quitted the watery grottos of the abyſs, and ſwan 


of Phenician youths, of exquiſite beauty, clothed in fie 
linen whiter than ſnow, entertained them a long time wit 
dancing, in the marner of their country, afterwards will 
the dances of Egypt, and at laſt with thoſe of Greece= 
At proper intervals, the ſhrill voice of the trumpet inte; 
Poſed, and the waves reſounded to the diſtant ſhores, Tit 
filence of the night, the calmneſs of the ſea, the lambat 


ſand ftars, concurred to heighten the beauty of the ſcene 
* Telemachus, who was remarkable for a quick and live) 


yet he did not dare.to give his heart up to their influence; 
fince he had experienced in the iſland of Caly#/o, to hi 
great confuſion and diſgrace, how eaſily a young mind 
inflamed, he regarded all pleaſures, however innocent, 
with diſtruſt and dread ; and watched the looks of Ment, 


Meni 
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Mentor was pleaſed with his embarraſſinent, but withs 
out ſeeming to diſcover it: at length, however, touched 
with his ſelf-denial, he faid, with a ſmile, ** 1 know of 
what you are afraid, and your fear does you honour ; 
do not, however, let it carry you too far; it is not poſſible 
to wiſh-you the enjoyment of pleaſure, more earneſtly than 
I wiſh it to you, provided it is a pleaſure that neither in- 
games the paſſions, nor effeminates the character: your 
(pleaſures muſt be ſuch as refreſh and unbend the mind, 
ſuch as leave you complete maſter of yourſelf ; not ſuch 
zs ſubdue you to their power, Thoſe that 1 with you, 
do not inflame the foul with a brutal fury; but ſooth 
Cit, by a ſweet and gentle influence, to a pure and peace- 
ſul enjoyment. You have endured toil and danger; and 
relaxation. and ſolace are now neceſſary : accept, then, 
with gratitude to Adoam, the pleaſures that he now offers 
you: enjoy them, my dear Telemachus, enjoy them with- 
out fear or reſtraint. There is neither auſterity nor affec- 
[tation in Wiſdom, who is, indeed, the parent of delight; 
for ſhe alone can render it pure and permanent; for ſhe 
lone has the ſecret of intermixing ſports and merriment, 
with ſerious thought and important labour; by labour 
ſhe gives poignancy to pleaſure, and by pleaſure ſhe re- 
ores vigour to labour: Wiſdom bluſhes not to be mer- 
ry, when ſhe ſees a fit occaſion for mirth.“ | 
Mentor, as he pronounced theſe words, took up a lyre, 
which he touched with ſo much (kill, that Achitoas, ſtruck 
with furprize and jealouſy, ſuffered his own inſtrument to 
drop from his hand; his eyes ſparkled, his countenance 
changed. colour, and his anguiſh and confuſion would 
have been remarked by all preſent, if their attention had 
not been wholly engroſſed by the muſic of Mentor they 
were afraid even to breathe, leaſt they ſhould mingle any 
Other ſound: with- his harmony, and loſe ſome firain of his 
enchanting ſong, Their enjoyment would, indeed, have 
been perfect, if they had not feared it would end too foon ; 
ei for the voce of Mentor, though it had no effeminate ſoft- 
ug ves, was capable of all the varieties of modulation; it 
Avas equally melodious and ſtrong; and had an expreſſion 
perfectly adapted 16 the ſentiment, even in the minuteſt 


particular. 8 CE 
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He firſt ſung the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and the 
fovereign of Gods and. men, who ſhakes the univerſe with 
a nod: he then repreſented, under the figure of Miner 
Hlaing from his head, that Wiſdom, whieh, proceeding 
from himſelf, as its only and eternal ſource, is diffuſed in 
boundleſs emanation, to irradiate fuch created minds ug 
are open to receive it, Theſe truths he ſung in fuch 4 
ſtiain of unaffected piety, and with ſuch a ſenfe of then 
fublimity and importanee, that his audience imagined them 
felves tranſported to the ſummit of Olympus, and placed 
in the prefence of Jupiter, whoſe eye is more piercing tha 
his thunder. He then ſung the fate of Narciſſus, who be. 
coming enamoured of his own beauty, at which he gazed 
 Inceſſantly from the brink of a fountain that reflected it, 
pined away with ineffeQtual defire, and was changed into 
a flower that bears his name; and he laſt celebrated the un- 
timely death of the beautiful Adonis, who periſhed by 
the tuſks of a boar, and whom Venus, unable to revive, 
hmented with unavailing grief. | 

The paſſions of the audience correſponded with the 
ſubject of the ſong ; they welted ſilently into tears, and 
felt an inexpreſſible delight in their grief, When the muſe 
was at an end, they looked round upon each other with 
aſtoniſhment and admiration ; one faid, © This is cet- 
tainly Orpheus; and theſe are the ſtrains by which be 
tamed the wild beaſts of the deſart, and gave motion to 
trees and rocks: it was thus that he enchanted Cerberbs, 
fuſpended the torments of Ixion and the Danaids, and 
touched with pity the inexorable breaſt of Pluto, who pet- 
mitted him to lead back the fair Euridice from his domint 
ons.” Another ſaid, it was Linus, the ſon of Apollo; and 
a third, that is was Apolle himſelf. Even Telemachus was 
little leſs ſurprized than the reſt ; for he did not know that 


'- Mentor had been ſo excellent a proficient io muſic. Ack 


toas, who had now ſufficiently recollected himſelf, to cos 
cal his jealouſy, began an encomium upon Mentor, but be 
blu ſhed as he ſpoke, and found himſelf unable. to proceed. 
Mentor, who perceived his confuſion, was defirous to hide 
it from others; and, feeing he could not go on, he began 
to ſpeak, that he might appear to interrupt him; he allo 
endeavoured to conſole him, by giving him the praiſe due 
to his merit; Achitoas, however, could not be conlolerh 
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ſor he felt, that Mentor ſurpaſſed him yet more in gene- 
rofity, than in 1 f „ 
in the mean time, Telemachus addreſſed himſelf to By 
Adoam : I remember, ſaid he, that you mentioned a yoy- -. 
age you made to Betica, ſince we returned together from Ah 
Egypt: Betica is a country, concerning which many won- 
ders are related, which it is difficult to believe: tell me, 
therefore, whether they are true?“ I ſhall be glad, 
faid, Adoam, to deſcribe that country to you; for it is 
well worthy your curioſity, and it is yet more extraordi- 
nary than fame has reported it. Sy | 
The river Betis flows through a fertile country, where 
the air is always temperate, and the ſky ſerene. This river, 
which gives name to the country, falls into the ocean near 
' WS the pillars of Hercules; net far from the place, where 
the ſea, heretofore, breaking its bounds, ſeparated the coune 
try of Tarſis from the vaſt continent of Africa. This re- 
gion ſeems to have preſerved all the felicity of the golden 
age. In the” winter, the freezing breath of the north is 
never felt, and the ſeaſon is, 8 Bag mild; but, in ſum- 
oer, there are always refrething gales from the welt, which 
blows about the middle of the day, and in this ſeaſon, there- 
bee, the heat is never intenſe ; ſo that ſpring and autumn, 
elpouſed asitwere to each other, walk hand in hand through 
„de year. The vallies and the plains yield annually a dou- 
ble harveſt ; the hedges conſiſt of laurels, pomgranates, 


0 WY - - - | | 
a jaſmines, and other trees, that are not only always green, 
orie flower: the mountains are covered with flocks 


„bose wool, for its ſuperior fineneſs, is fought by all na- 
nons. This beautiful country contains alſo many mines 
e old and ſilver; but the inhabitants, happy in their 
- implicity, diſdain to count ſilver and gold among their 
(ches; and value that only, which contributes to ſupply 
„ be real and'natural wants of mankind. Ro.” 
5 * When we firſt traded with theſe people, we found 
de old and flyer uſed for plough ſhares ; and, in general, 
4 employed promifcuouſly with iron. As they carried on, 
e vo foreign trade, they had no need of money; they 
n Vere, almoſt all, either ſhepherds or huſdandmen ; for as 
ey ſuffered no arts to be exerciſed among them, but ſuch 
ve s [ended immediately to anſwer the neceſfaries of life, the 
: uber of artificers was conſequently ſmall ; beſides, a, 
fat : M 3 | greater 
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ing of ſheep, are ſkillful in the exerciſe of ſuch aris, 
axe neceſſary to manners f6 fimple'and frugal. 


light ſort of covering for their legs and feet, with which 
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greater part, even of thoſe that live by huſbandry, or keep. 


** The women are employed in ſpinning the wool, ang 
manufacturing it into: ſtuffs, that are remarkably fine and 
white; they alfo make the breed, and dreſs the viQual, 
which cofts them very little trouble, for they live chief 
upon fruits and milk, anima! food being ſeldom eaten 
among them; of the ſkins of their theep, they make 2 


they furniſh their. huſbands and children: the women alſo 


make the habitations, which are a kind of tents, covered 


either with waxed ſkins, pr the bark of trees; they make 


and waſh all the coy hs of the family, and keep their 


houſes in great neatneſs and order; their cloaths, indeed, 
are eaſily made; for, in that temperate climate, they 
wear only a piece of fine white ſtuff, which is not formed 
ro the ſhape of the body, but wrapped round it ſo as 
to fall in long plaits, and take. what figure the wearer 
thinks fit. | „„ 

„ The men cultivate the ground, and manage ther 
flocks ; and the other arts which they practice, are thoſe 
only of forming wood and iron into neceſſary utenſils; 
and of tron they make little uſe, except in inſtruments of 


__nillage : all the arts that relate to architeQurey are uſe- 
Jeſs to them; for they build no houſes : It ſhews 100 


much regard to the earth, fay they, to erect a building 
upon it which will laſt longer than ourſelves ; if we are 
defended from. the weather, it is ſufficient.” As to the 
other arts, which are fo. highly eſteemed in Greece, in 
Egypt, and in all other nations that have admitted the is 


numerable wants of poliſhed life, they hold them in the 


greateſt deteſtation, as the inventions of vanity and volup- 
tpouſneſs. 1 Eo 

* When they are told of nations, who have the art of 
erecting ſuperb buildings, and of making ſplendid furn. 
ture of filver and gold, ſtuff adorned with embroidery 
and jewels, exquiſite perfumes, delicious meats, and it- 
firuments of muke ;- they reply, that the people of ſuct 


nations are extremely unhappy, to have employed ſo mucit 
Ingenuity and labour to render themſeives at. once col. 


rupt end wretched theſe ſuperfluities, ſay they, eiten 
| 8 Fe _ te, 
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te, intoxicate, and torment thoſe who poſſeſs them: and 
tempt thoſe who poſſeſs them not, to, acquire them by fraud 
inc violence. Can that ſaperffaity be good, which tends. 
only to make wen evil ? are the people of theſe eountries- 
more healthy or more robuſt than we are? do they live 
longer, or agree better with each other? do they enjoy: 


more liberty, tranquility, and chearfulneſs? Oa the con- 
Itzary, are they not jealous of each other? are not their 


hearts corroded- with envy, and agitated/ by ambition, ava- 


Wrice and terror ? Are they not incapable of pleaſures, that. 


are pure and (ymple ?: and is not this incapacity, the una- 
yoidable conſequence of the innumerable artificial wants, 
to which they are enflaved, and upon which they make- 
all their happineſs depend? 5 
Such, ſaid: Adoam, are the ſemiments of this laga- 
cious people, who have acquired wiſdom only by the: 
ſtudy of nature. They: conſider our refinements with ab- 
horrence ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their ſimplicity 
there is fomething not only aimable, but great. They» 
live in common, without any partition of lands. Thł head 
of every. family is its king: this patriarchal monarch has: 
aright to puniſh his children, or his grand: children, if they 
are guilty of a fault; but he firſt takes the advice of his- 
family ; puniſhment, indeed, is very rare among them; 
for innocence of manners; ſincerity of heart, and hatred of 
vice, ſeem to be the natural productions of the country. 
Aſtrea, who is ſaid to have quiited the earth, and aſcended 
10 Heaven, ſeems ſtill. to be hidden among theſe happy peo- 
ple: they have no need of judges, for every man ſubmi ts 
to the juriſdiction of conſcience. They poſſeſs all thingy 
in common; for the cattle produce milk, and the fields 
and orchards fruit. and grain of every kind in ſuch abun- 
dance, that a people ſo frugal and temperate, have no 
need of property, They have no fixed place of abode ;. 
but, when they have conſumed the fruits, and exhauſted 
the paſturage of one part of the: paradiſe which they in- 
babit, they remove their tents to another: they have there- 
fore, no oppoſition of intereſt, but are: connected by a 
fraternal affection which there is nothing- to interrupt. 
This peace, this union, this liberty, they preſerve; by re- 
xQing ſuperfluous wealth, and deceitful pleaſure; they 
are all free, and they are all equal, 5 
PE 5 Supe⸗ 
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«© Superior wiſdom, the reſult either of long experience 
or uncommon abilities, is the only mark of diſtindio 
among them; the ſophiſtry of fraud, the cry of violenee, 
the contention of the bar, and the tumult of battle, ar 
never heard in this ſacred region, which the Gods har 
taken under their immediate protection: this ſoil has ney 
been ſtained with human blood; and even that of: 
lamb has rarely been ſhed upon it. - When the inbab. 
rants are told of bloody battles, rapid conqueſts, and the 
ſubverſion of empires, which happen. in other countries, 
they ſtand aghaſt with aſtoniſhment ; ** What, ſay they, 
do not men die faſt enough, without being deſtroyed hy 
each other? Can any man be inſenſible of the brevity of 
life; and can he who knows it, think life too long? ku 
poſſible to ſuppoſe, that mankind came into the world, 
merely to propagate miſery, and to harraſs and deftroy 
one another? Neither can the inhabitants of Betica con- 
prehend, how thoſe, who by ſubjugating great empire, 
obtain the name of conquerors, came to be fo much the 
object of aduiration. ** To place happineſs in the govern- 
ment of others, ſay they, is madneſs, ſin ce to govern well, 
is 2 painful taſk ; but a deſire to govern others again 
their will, is madnefs in a ſtill greater. degree; a wife man 
cannot, without violence to himſelf, fubmit to take upon 
him the government of a willing people, whom the Gods 
have committed to his charge, or who apply to him for 
guidance and protection; to govern people againit that 
will, is to become miſerable, for the ſalſe honour of hold« 
ing others in flivery. A conqueror is one, whom the Gods, 
provoked by the wickedneſs of mankind, ſend, in their wrath, 
upon the earth, to ravage kingdoms; to ſpread round them 
in a vaſt circle, terror, miſery, and deſpair z to deſtroy the 
brave, and enflave the free; has not he, who is ambition 
of glory, ſufficient opportunities of acquiring it, by mw 
raging with wiſdom, what the gods have entruſted to his 
care? can it be imagined, that praiſe is merited on 
arrogance and injuſtice, by uſurpation and tyranny ? Wat 
ſhonld never be thought of, but in the defence of liverty: ' 
happy is he, who not being the ſlive of another, is free 
fromthe frantic ambition of making another a ſfzve to hin! 
Theſe conquerors, who are repreſented as encircled wil 
glory, reſemble rivers that have overflowed their ow 
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which appear majeſtic, indeed, but which deſolate the 

countries they ought to fertilize,” 8 
After Adoam had given this deſcription of Betica, 
Telemachius, who had liſtened to it with great delight, 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions, which would not have been 
Woggefted by common curioſtty. © Do the inhabitants of 
IBetica, ſaid he, drink wine!“ ““ They are fo far from drink- 
bng wine, ſaid Adoam, that they make none ; not becauſe 
they are without grapes, for no country in the world pro- 
auces them in greater plenty or per fection; but they con- 
tent themſelves with eating them as they do other fruit, 
and are afraid of wine as the corrupter of mankind: Wine, 
hey ſay, is a ſpecies of poiſon, which produces madneſs ; 
which does not kill men, indeed, but degrades them into 
rutes, Men may preſerve their health and their vigour 
without wine; but, with wine not their health only, but 
heir virtue is in danger | : 
Telemachas then enquired, what laws were eſtabliſhed 
in Betica, relating to marriage. No man, faid Adoam, is 
lowed to have more than one wife; and every man is 
obliged to keep his wife as long as ſhe lives: in this eoun- 
try a man's reputation depends as much upon his fidelity 
o his wife, as a woman's reputation in other countries, 
depends upon her fidelity to her huſband. No people ever 
practiſed ſo ſcrupulous a decorum, or were fo jealous of 
their chaſtity. Their women are beautiful, and have that 
ſweet and tender ſenſibility, which is more than beauty; 
but they borrow no advantages from art; there is all the 
implicity of nature, both in their manners, and their dreſs ; 
and they take their ſhare of the labour every day. Their 
marriages are peaceful, fruitful, and undefilee : the huſ- 
band and wife ſeem to be two bodies animated by one ſoul, 
[the huſband mana ges affairs without, and the wife within; 
he provides for his refreſhment at his return, and ſeems to 
live only to pleaſe him; the gains his confidence; and as 
be charms him yer more by her virtue, than her beauty, 
cheir happineſs is ſuch as death only can deſtroy, From 
his temperance, ſobriety, and ſimplicity of manners, they 
derive longevity. and health; and it is common to ſee 
among them, men of. an hundred, or an hundred and twen- 
ty years old, who have all the chearfulneſs and vigour 

Wat make life defirable, 1 
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„ But how, faid Telemachus, do they eſcape the calani 
ties of a war? are they never invaded by other nationz? 
„ Nature, fays Adoam, has ſeparated them from other n. 
tions by the ſea, on one fide, and mountains almoſt inaceel 
ſible on the other: beſides, their virtue has impreſſed { 
reign powers with reverence and awe. When any cont 
ariſes among ihe neighbouring ſtates, they frequently mi 
a common depoſit of the territory in queſtion, in the hand 
of the Beticans, and appoint them arbitrators ef the diſpay, 
As thele wiſe people are guilty of no violence, they a 
never miſtruſted; and they laugh, when they hear of king 
who difagree about the boundaries of their county, 
% Are they afraid, ſay they, that the earth ſhould not hay 
room for its inhabitants? there will always be much man 
land than can be cultivated ; and while any remains ws 
appropriated by cultivation, we ſhould think it folly t 
defend even our own againſt thoſe who would invade i! 
"Theſe people are, indeed, wholly free from pride, fraud 
and ambition; they do no injury, they violate no compad, 
they covet no territory; their neighbours therefore, havin 
nothing to fear from them, nor any hope of making then 


ſelves feared by them, give them no diſturbance. TU 
would ſooner abandon their country, or die upon the (po, bu 
than ſubmit to a ſtare of ſlavery; ſo that, the ſame quilþ a 
ties that*render them incapable of ſubjugating others, res g 

a 


der it almoſt impoſſible for others to ſubjugate them. fa 
theſe reaſons, there is always a profound peace betiel 
them and their neighbours,” E 
Adoam proceeded to give an account of the traffic whicl 
the Phenicians carried on in Betica : The inhabitants d 
that happy country, ſaid he, were aſtoniſhed, when the 
firſt faw the waves bring ſtrangers from a diſtant region 
their coaſt: they received us, however, with great bent 
volence; and gave us part of whatever they had, withoit 
»ſking or expecting a return. They ſuffered us to e- BN Y 
bliſh a colony on the iſfand of Gadira, and offered us whit 1 
ever ſhould remain of their wool, after their own neceſſiis Wl t 
were ſupplied ; ſending us, at the ſame time, a conſider Bl ? 
able quantity of it as a preſent ; for they have great pl Wi © 
ſure in beſtowing their ſuperfluities upon ſtrangers. 
« As to their mines, they made no uſe of them; 1, 
therefore, without reluQance left them entirely to us, ” 
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hey thought, were not over wiſe, who, with ſo much la- 
jour, ſearched the bowels of the earth, for that which 
ould give no true happineſs, nor ſatisfy any natural want. 
hey admoniſhed us not to dig in the earth too deep: 
Content yourſelves, ſaid they, with ploughing it, and it 
jill yield you real benefits in return; it will yield thoſe 
Khings, to which gold and ſilver owe all their value; for gold 
and ſilver are valuable, only as a means of procuring the 
neceflaries of life.“ : | - 
We frequently offered to teach them navigation, and 
carry ſome of their youth with us to Phenicia ; but they 
would not conſent that their children ſhould live as wedo. 
* If our children were to go with you, ſaid they, their 
wants would be ſoon as numerous as yours ; the nameleſs 
variety of things which you have made neceflary, would 
become neceflary to them; they wonld be reſtleſs till theſe 
aitificial wants were ſupplied; and they would renounce 


dei virtue, by the practice of diſhoneſt arts to ſupply them; 
„ ibey would ſoon reſemble a man of good limbs, and a found 
i conſtitution, who having, by long inactivity, forgot how 
* walk, is under the neceſſity of being carried like a crip- 
ble.“ As to navigation, they admire it as a curious art, 
but they believe it to be pernicious : If theſe people, 
FH 2 have the neceſſaries of life in their own country, 
es WY at do they ſeek in ours? Will not thoſe things which 
„ fhitsfy the wants of nature, fatisfy their wants f Surely, 
21 ey that defy the tempeſt, to gratify avarice or luxury, 
deſerve ſhipwreck.” £ N 
c  Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe of Adeam with un- 
„ Pealable delight ; ang rejoiced that there was yet a peo- 


ple in the world, whe, by a perfect conformity to the law 
of nature, were ſo wile and ſo happy: How different, 
ſaid he, are the manners of this nation, from thoſe which, 
in nations which have obtained the higheſt reputation fo! 

wiſdom, are tainted throughout with vanity and ambition ! 
To us, the follies that have depraved us are fo habitual, 
| that we can ſcarcely believe this ſimplicity, though it is 
Indeed the ſimplicity of nature, can be real: we conſider 
the manners of theſe people as a ſplendid fiction, and they 

02zht to regard ours as a prepoſterous dream. 
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indigriation ; and the could not endure the places whete 
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BOOK IX. 


Venus, flill incenſed againſt Tel rmacnvs, regueſi 
Jupiter that he may periſh ; but this not being per mill 
by the Fates, the Goddeſs conſults with Neptune how hit 
return to [thaca, whether Adoam is conducting him, 19 

be prevenied They empliy an illufive Divinity ts d. 
ceive Athamas the pilot, who ſuppoſing the land before hin 

40 be Ithaca, enters full ſail into the port o/ Salentun, 
TELtMACHUSs is kindly received by Idome neus in hi 
new city, where he is preparing a ſacrifice to Jupiler tha 
ie may be ſucceſsful in à war againſl the Mandurians, 

' The entrails of the victims being conſulted by the Friel, 
hie perceives the omens io be happy, but declares that lis 
meneus will owe his good. fortune to his gueſts. 


PLATE IX. Youth reftrained by Wiſdom from looking 
into futurity. Fulurity is expreſſed by a diſtant country, 
ſeen through the fiſſure of an impaſſable mountain, wild 

. @ weil hanging before it. = 4 $1 £5 | 


XX7 HILE Telemachus and Adoam were engaged it 

VY this converſation, forgetful of ſleep, and. not pet- 
ceiving that the night was already half ſpent; an ur- 
friendly and deceitful power turned their courſe from 
Ithaca, which ' Athamas, their pilot, ſought in , vain. 
Neptune, although he was propitious to the Phenicians, 
could not bear the eſcape of Telemachus from the tempelt 
which had ſhipwrecked him on the iſland of Calyp/ ; and 
Venus was ſtill more provoked at the triumph of a youth, 
who. hadbeen, vi&to: ious againſt all the power and the wiles 
of ].ove. Her boſom throbbed at once with grief and 


Telemachus had treated her ſovereignty with contcmpt:! 
turning therefore from Cythera, Paphos, and Idalia, and 
diſregarding the homage that was paid her in the iſle of 
Cyprus, the aſcended the radiant ſummit of Olympus, 
where the Gods were aſſembled round the throne of Ju- 
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Jupiter. From this place they behold the ſtars rolling Mi 
beneath their feet: and this earth, an obſcure and diminu=- _ al 
tive ſpot, is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed among them: the vaſt i 
xceans, by which its continents are divided, appear but as, 
drops of water; and the moſt extended empires but as 
A little ſand, ſcattered between them: the 1nnumerable | 
multitudes that ſwarm upon the ſutface, are but like inſects, 
auickening in the ſun; and the moſt powerful armies re- 
ſemble a cluſter of emmets, that, are contending for a 
Pin of corn, or a blade of graſs, Whatever is moſt 
Wnportant in the conſideration of en excites the laughter 
of the Gods as the ſport of children; and what we dif- 
tinguiſh by the names of grandeur, glory, power, and po- 
icy, are, in their ſight, no better than miſery. and folly. 
On this awful, this ſtupendous height, Jupiter has fixed 
his everlaſting throne, His eyes penetrate to the center, 
and paſs in a moment through all the labyrinths of the 
heart ; his ſmile diffuſes over all nature ſerenity and joy ; 
but at his frown, not earth only, but heaven trenibles. 
The Gods themſelves are dazzled with the glory mat 
ſurrounds him; and approach not his rarone but with 
reverence and fear. _ | | 1 
He was now ſurrounded by the celeſtial Deities; and 
Venus preſented herſelf be fore him, in all the ſplendor of 
that beauty, of which ſhe is herſelf the ſource : her robe, 
which flowed negligently round her, exceeded in bright- 
neſs all the colours with which Iris decks herſelf amidſt the 
duſky clouds, when the promiſes to affrighted mortals, |, 
that the ſtorm ſhall have an end, and that calm and ſun- 
ſhine ſhall return. Her waiſt was encircled by that myſ- 
terio us zone, which comprizes every grace that can excite 
deſire; and her hair was tied negligently behind, in 
a filiet of gojel, The Gods were ſtruck with her beauty, 
as if they never had ſeen it before; and their eyes were 
dazzled with its brightneſs, like thoſe of mortais, when 
the firſt radiance of the ſun unexpectedly breaks upon them 
afrer a long night, They glanced a haſty look of aſto- 
niſnment at each other, but their eyes ſtill centered in her: 
they perceived, however, that ſhe had been weeping, and 
that grief was ſtrongly pictured, in her countenance. _ 
In the mean time, ſhe advanced towards the throne of 
Jupiter with a light and eaſy motion, like the flight of a 
N bird, 


bird, which glides. unreſiſted through the regions of l 


What is it, my dear child, ſaid he, that has troubled you! 
©] cannot behojd your tears with indifference : fear not ff 


vou, from whom nothing is hidden, be . of the cauſe 


conduQs in 


of Troy was effected. Minerva is now the companion 


* 
, 
* 


overwhelmed with eonfuſion.“ | 


and defigns a glory for him, which no youth has Jet 
deſerved. I am not pleaſed that he has deſpiſed you! 
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air. The God receives her with a ſmile of divine cog, 
placency ; and, riſing from his ſeat, embraced her, 


tell me all that js in your. heart; you know the tender. 
_ of my affection, and my readineſs to indulge you 
wiſh,” _ „„ 

„O father, both of Gods ard men, replied the Gag. 
deſs, with a ſweet and gentle, but interrupted voice, en 


of my diſtreſs? Minerva, not ſatisfied with having uh. 
ver ted to its foundation the ſuperb city which was under 
my protection, nor with having gratified her revenge up. 
on Paris, for judging her beauty to be inferior to mine; 

aferv, through every nation, and over every 


ſea, the fon of Ulyſſes, by whoſe cruel ſubtilty the ruig 


of Telemachus ; and it is, therefore, that her place among 
the Deities, who ſurround the throne of Jupiter, is vacent; 
Jhe has condu@cd that preſumptuous mortal to Cyprus, 
only that he might inſult me: he has deſpiſed my power; 
he difdained even to burn incenſe upon my altars ; he 
turned with abhorrence from the feaſts which are there 
celebrated to my hoagur ; and he has barred his heart 
againſt every pleaſure that I inſpire. Neptune has, 2 
my requeſt, provoked the winds and waves againſt him it 
vain. He was hipwrecked in a violent ſtorm upon the 
ifland of Cahpſo,; but he has there triumphed over Love 
himſelf, whom | ſent to ſofien his unfeeling heart: net 
ther the youth nor the beauty of Cahypſo and her nymphs, 
nor the burning ſhafts of immortal Love, have been able 
to defeat the artifices of Minerva ; ſhe has torn him from 
that iſland ; a firipling has triumphed over me; and I am 


« it is true, my daughter, ſaid Jupiter, who was de. 
firons to ſoothe her : ſorrows, that Minerva defends the 
breaſt of Telemachus againſt all the arrows of your 100; 


altars; but I cannot ſubject him to your power: leo 


ſent, however, for your ſake, that he fhall be ſtill 
5 1 ele 


derer by land and ſea ; that he ſhall be di kant from his 
country, and ſtill expoſed to danger and misfortune ; but 
the Deſtinies forbid that he ſhould'periſh ; nor will they 
germir his virtue to Ee drowned in the pleaſures Which 
you vouchſafe to man. Take comfort, then, my child; 
remember over how many heroes and Gods your ſway | 


ore the Phenicians ; they are my peculiar people; and 


chmerce, and diffuſe” through all nations convenience 


he defizns to make.“ Venus fatisfied with this promiſe, 
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b abſolute, and be content.“ | 
While he thus ſpoke, x gracious ſmile blended ineffz- 
dle ſweetneſs and ma jeſty in his countenance ;- and a glanc- 
ing radiance iſſueck from his eye, brighter and more piere- 
ing than lightning z he kiſſed the Goddeſs with tender- 
neſs, and the mountain was ſuffuſed with ambtoſial 
odours. This favour from the Sovereign of the ſkies, 
could not fail to touch the ſenſibility of Venus; her coun- 
tenance kindled into a lively expreflivn of joy, and ſhe 
drew down her-veil to hide her bluſhes and confuſion.ä— 
The divine aſſembly applauded the words of e 3 
and Venus, without loſing a moment, went in ſearch of 
Neptune, to concert new means of revenging herſelf upon 
Telemachus. %% WE RE ad 8 

She rold Neptune all that Jupiter had ſaid. “ I know” 
dready, replied Neptune, the. unchangeable decrees of 
fate; but if we cannot overwhelm Telemachus in the deep, 
let us negle& nothing that may make him wretched, or 
delay his return to Ithaca. I cannot conſent to deſtroy 
the Phenician veſſel, in which he is embarked ; for [ 


they do more” honour to my dominion, than any other 
nation on earth; they have rendered the ocean itſelf 
the bond of fociety, by which the moſt diſtant countries 
are united': their ſacrifices continually fnoak upon my 
altars: they are inflexibly juſt: they are the farhers of 


and plenty. I cannot, thereſore, permit one of their veſ- 
ſels io ſuffer ſhipwreck ; but I will cauſe the pilot to 
miſtake his courſe, and ſteer from Ithaca, the port that 


expreſſed her pleaſure with a malignant ſinile ; and turned 
he rapid heels of her celeſtial charior over the blooming 
Pains of Idalia, where tife Graces, the Sports and Smiles 
expreffed their joy at her return, by dancing round her 
pon the flowers, which, in that delightful country, va- 

2 5 "Na riegae 


— 


cauſe: yet ſometimes he fancied he beard the noiſe « 


— 
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.Tiegate the ground with beauty, and-impregnate the git 


with fragrance. gt L I — 
Neptune immediately diſpatched one of the Deities thy 0 
preſide over thoſe deceptions which reſemble dreams; e, 


cept that dreams affect only thoſe that ſleep, and thek 
impoſe upon the waking. This malevolent power, at, 
tended by a multitude of winged illuſions, that perye. 
tually fluttered round bim, ſhed a ſubtile and faſcinating 
liquor over the eyes of Athamas the pilot, while he wa 
atientively conſidering the brightneſs of the moon, the 
courſe of the ſtars, and the coaſt of Ithaca, the cliffs of 
which he diſcovered not far diſtant. From that moment, 
the eyes of Athamas became unfaithful. to their objech, 
and preſented to him another heaven and another earth; 
the ſtars appeared as if their courſe had been inverted, 
Olympus ſeemed to move by new laws, and the earth it 
ſelf to have changed its poſition, A falſe Ithaca roſe uy 
before him, while he was ſteering from the real country; 
and the deluſive ſhore fled as he approached it: he pet 
ceived that he did not gain upon it, and he wondered at the 


people in the port; and he was about to make prepan- 
tions, according to the orders he had received, for putting 
Telemachys on thore upon a little iſland adjacent to that 
of Ithaca, in order to conceal his return from. the ſuitor 
of Penelope, who had conſpired his deſtruction. Some» 
times he thought himſelf in danger of the rocks which 
ſurround the coaſt, and imagined that he heard the dread- 
ful roaring of the ſurge that broke againſt them: then the 
Jand ſuddenly appeared to be again diſtant ; and the mount 
tains looked but like the clouds, which ſometimes obſcure 
the ſetting of the ſun. f 1 
Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed and confounded; and the 
influence of the Deity which had deceived his fight, im- 
preſſed a dread upon his mind, Which, till thea, he had 
never felt: he ſometimes almoſt doubted, whether he was 
awake, or whether what he ſaw was not the illuſion of a 
dream. In the mean time, Neptune commanded the ealt 
wind to blow, that the veſſel might be driven upon the 
coaſt of Heſperia ; and the winds bbeyed with ſuch vio- 
lence, .that the coaſt of Heſperia was immediately beſole 
them. | | | 


Aurora 
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Aurora had already proclaimed the day to be at hand; 
4 the ſtars touched at once with fear and envy at the 
vs of the ſun, retired to conceal their fading fires in tbe 
bolom of the deep; when” the pilot fuddenly cried out 
am now ſure of my port; the ifland of Ithaca is be- 
Bie us; and we almoſt touch the thore. Rejoice, O Tele- 


7 for, imleſs than an hour, you will embrace Pene- 
„„. and perbaps again behold Ury/es upon his throne.” 
a This exclamation roufed Tele machus, who was now in a 


yotound ſleep: he awaked, flarted up, and running to the” 
elm, einbtaced the pilot; at the fame time, fixing his“ 
byes, which were ſcarce” open, upon the neighbouring“. 
maſt, the view ſtruek him, at onee, with ſurprize and dif- 
ppointment; for, in thefe ſhores, he found no reſemblance 
pf his country. Alas! faid be, where are we? This 
bs not Ithaca, the dear iſland that'l ſeek; You are cer-' 


Ip tialy miſtaken-;- and are not perfectly acquainted with a 
+ Wountry, fo distant from your own,” No, replied” 
bh 


\thamas, | cannor be miſtaken in the coaſt of this iffand; 
Lhave entered the port ſo often, that I am” acquainted: 
ith every rock, and have not a more exad remembrance: 
ven of Pyte itſelf. Obſerve that mountain which runs 
ut from the ſhore, and that rock, which riſes like a tow- 

: do not you fee athers, that, projecting from above, 
ſeem to threaten the ſea with their fall? and do nor you 
har the waves that break againſt them below? There is 


. e temple of Minerva, which ſeems to penetrate the eloids; 
„a there the citadel, and the palace of UVhyes !'' Still 
g you are miſtaken, replied Telemachius,: I ſee a coaſt, which: 


„ elevated, indeed; but level and unbroken ! I perceive; 
pCity, but it is not Ithaca. It is thus, ye Gods! that ye 
ſport with men.“ | _ | 


4 While Telemachus was yet fpeaking, the eyes of Atha- 
* rns were-again changed; the charm was broken, he ſaw. 
d ide coaſt as it Was, and acknowledged his miſtake.““ ] con- 


leſs, ſaid he, O. Telemachus ] that ſome unfriendly power 


1 is faſcinated my fight, 1 thought | beheld the coaſt of 
| khaca, of which a perfect image was repreſented to me, 
: a is now vaniſhed like a dream I now lee another city, 


and know it to be Salentum, which Idomeneus a fugitive 
Nom Crete, is founding in Heſperia ; I perceive riſing walls 
$ jet unfinithed ; and | fee a port n&& entirely fortified. 
| N 3 4 While 
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While Athamas was remarking the various works which 
were carrying on in this riſing city, and Telemachus wy 
deploring his misfortunes ; the wind, which Neptune hy 
commanded to blow, carried them with full fails intothe 
road, where they found themſelves under ſhelter, and yey 
near the port. | | | 
Mentor, who was neither ignorant of the reſentment df 
tune, nor the cruel artifices of: Venus, only ſmiled x 
hg miſtake of Athamas. When they had got fafe untothe 
TÞ2d, Jupiter tries you, ſaid he to Telemachus, but he 
wil} not ſuffer you to periſh ; he tries you, that he may 
open before you the path of glory, Remember the | 
bours of Hercules, and let the atchievements of your father 
' bealways preſent to your mind; he that knows not hoy 
to ſuffer, has no greatneſs of ſoul, You muſt weary for 
tune, who delights to perſecute you, by patience and for- 
titude; and be aſſured, th at you are much leſs endangered 
by the diſpleaſure of Neptune, than by the careſſes of ( 
Io. But why do we delay to enter the harbour F the pe- 
ple here are our friends, for they are natives of Greece; 
and Idomeneus, having himſelf been ill treated by Fortune, 
wil! naturally be touched with pity at our diſtreſs,” They 
immediately entered the port of Salentum, where the Phe- 
niclans were admnted without fſcruple ;z for they are u 
peace, and in trade, with every nation upon earth, ' 
Telemachus looked upon that rifing city, with adnuiration; 
As a young plant, that has been watered with the devs 
of the night, feels the glow of the morning ſun, grow 
under the genial influence opens its buds, unfolds its leaves, 
{preads out its odoriſerous flowers variegated with 4 
thouſand dyes, and diſcloſes, every moment ſome frel 
beauty; ſo flourithed this infant city of Idomeneus, on the 
borders of the deep. It toſe into greater magnkicence 
every hour; and diſcovered in a diſtant proſpect, to ibs 
firangers that zpproached it by ſea, new ornaments of al. 
chitecture, that ſeemed to reach the clouds, The whole 
coaſt refounded with the voices of workmen, and the 
firokes of the hammer, and huge ſtones were ſeen ſuſpended 
from pullies in the air. As ſoon as the morning da wned, 
the people were animated to their labour by their chieſs; 


and Idomeneus himſelf being preſent to diſpenſe his ordeth 


the works were carried on with incredible expedition. 4 


of a fincere frier dſluip; and immediately acquaitted Ido- 
ons. The ſon of Ulyſſes, of my dear friend Ulyſſes ! of 


alone, the deſtruction of Troy was accompliſhed! Let 
him be conducted hither, that l may convince him how 


Wof hoſpitality. 


fre and firmoeſs in your eye; the. fame coldneſs and re- 


ne, indeed the fon of Ulyſſes !- From this hour you ſhall 


eyes attentively upon Mentor, as a man whoſe countenance 
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As ſoon as the Pbenician veſſel/ came to ſhore, the Cre- 
ans received Telemachus and Mentor with all the tokens 
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eneus, that the ſon ot Ulyſſes, was arrived in bis domini- 


him who is at once a hero and a ſage + by whoſe counſel 
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much | loved his father !“ Telemachius being then preſented 
to him, told him his name, and then demanded the rights, 


[domeneus received him with a ſmile of render compla- 
cency: * | believe, ſaid he, | ſhould have known you, 
if | had not been told your name. I perceive your father's. 


i 2 on 

- o > 
3 
— 


ſerve in your firſt addreſs, which, in him, concealed fo 
much vivacity, and. ſuch various grace, You have his 
ſmile of conſcious penetration; his eaſy negligence ; and 
bis ſweet, ſimple, and inſinuating elocution, which takes 
the ſoul captive, before it can prepare for defence. You 


alſo be mine, Tell me, then, ſays he, what adventure 
has brought you to this coaſt ? Are you in ſearch of your 
father? Alas! of your father, 1 can give you no intelli- 
gence, Fortune has equally perſecuted both him and me - 
he has never been able to return to his country; and 1 
became the victim of divine Diſpleaſure in mine.” While 
Idomeneus was thus ſpeaking to Telemac/us, he fixed his 


Vas not altogether unknown io him, though he could not 
recollect his nam. | | 5 
In the mean time the eyes of 7. elemachus Were filled 
with tears: Forgive, ſaid he, O king! the grief that I 
cannot hide. I ovght now, indeed, io betray no paſſion, 
but joy at your preſence; and gratitude for your bounty; 
yet, by the regret you exprels for the loſs of Ulyſſes, you 
Impreſs me with a new ſenſe of my misfortune in the loſs 
ofa father! I have already long fought him through all 
the regions of the deep. Such is the diſpleaſure of the 
Gods, that they neither permit me to find him, nor to 
learn whether the ſea has not cloſed over him for ever; 
nor yet to return to Itbaca, where Penelope pines with an 
TH Ss Te * Anxious 
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anxious defire to be delivered from her lovers. [ hoped 
to have found you in Crete, where only heard the flo 
of your misfortunes; and had then no thought of ap- 
proaching the coalt of Heſperia, where you have founded 
another kingdom. But Fortune who ſports wich "mankind, 
and keeps me wandering through every country that jg 
diſtant from my own, has at length thrown me upon your 
coaſt ; a misfortune, which I regret leſs than any other, 
fiace though lanrdriven frcm Ithaca, I am at leaſt brought 
ro [domeneus, the moſt generous of men.“ 

{domeneus, having embraced Telemachus' with prext 
tenderneſs, conduRed him to his palace, where he enquited 
what venerable old man it was that accompanied him; 
think, ſaid he, that I have ſomewhere ſeen him be. 
fore.“ “ That 1s Mentor, replied Telemachus, the friend of 
lies, to whoie care he confided my infancy, and to 
whom my obligations are more than I can expreſs.” 

Idomenus immediately advanced towards Mentor, and 
gave him his hand. We have ſeen each other before, 
taid he; do not you remember the voyage that you made 
to Crete, and the good counſel that you gave me there? [ 
was then carried away by the impetuoſity of youth, and 
the love of deceitful pleaſure, It was neceſſary, that what” 
T refufed to learn from wiſdom, Fihould be taught by ad- 
verſity: would to Heaven, that J had covfidet in your: * 
counſel! But I am aſtoniſhed to fee, that ſo many years: 
have made fo little alteration in your appearance; there is 
che fame freſhneſs in your countenance, your ſta ture is {till 
ere, and your vigour is undiminiſhed: I ſee no diffe- 
rence, except that there are a few more grey hatrs-upod 
your head.” Ne. | 5 

« If L was inclined-to flatter, replied. Mentor, I would 
fay, that you alfo preſerve the fame bloom of youtt 
chat glowed in your countenarce before the ſiege of Troy; 
but 1 had rather deny myſelf the pleaſure of gratifying 
you, than offend againſt truth, TI perceive indeed, by the 
w iſdom of your diſcourſe, that, from ffattery, you would 
receive no gratification ; and, that he who ſpeaks” to Ido- 
meneus 1iſks nothing by his ſincerity. Yow are, indeed, 
much changed; ſo much, that J thould ſcarce have know! 
you; but | am not ignorant of the cauſe ; the hand of miſ- 
fortune has been upon you; you are, however, a pry 

: en 
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yen by your ſufferings; for they have taught you wiſdom; 
nd the wrinkles, that time impreſſes upon the face, ought 
ot much to be regretted, if, in the mean while, he is 
lanting virtue in the breaſt, Beſides, it ſhould be conſi- 
ered, that kings muſt wear out faſter than other men: in 
kdyerſity, the ſolicitude of the tnind, and the fatigues of 
She body, bring on the infirmities of age before they are 
pid; and, in proſperity, the indulgences of a voluptuous 
life, wear them out ſtill more than corporal labour, or in- 
kellectua! ſufferance, Nothing is ſo fatal to health as im- 
moderate pleaſure: and, therefore, kings, both in peace and 
ar, have pains and pleaſures which precipitate old age. 
A ſober, temperate, and ſimple life, free ſrom the inquie- 
tudes both of accident and paſſion, divided in due pro- 
portions between labour and reſt, continues long to the 
wiſe, the bleſſings of youth ; which, if theſe precautions 
do not retain them, are ever ready to fly away upon the 
wings of time.” V 
ldomeneus, who liſtened with delight to the wiſdom 
of. Mentor, would longer have indulged . himſelf in fo no- 
ble a pleaſure, if he had not been reminded of a facrifice 
which. he was tooffer to Jupiter. Telemachus and Mentor, 
followed him to the temple, ſurrounded by a croud of 
people, who gazed at the ſtrangers with great eagernels 
and curioſity. ** Theſe men, ſaid they, are very different 
from each other. The younger has ſomething ſprightly 
and amiable, that is hard to be defined: all the graces of 
youth and beauty are diffuſed over his whole perſon ; yet 
he bas nothing effeminately ſoft: though the bloom of 
youth is ſcarcely ripened into manhood, he appears vigo- 
rons, robuſt, and inured to labour, The other, though 
much older, has ſuffered no injury from time: at the firſt 
view, his general appearance is leſs noble, and his counte- 
nance leſs gracious ; but, upon a cloſer examination, we 
ind, under this unaſſuming ſimplicity, ſtrong indications 
both of wiſdom and virtue; with a kind of nameleſs ſu- 
betiotity, that excites at once both reverence and admi- 
Tauon, When the Gods deſcended upon the earth, they 
A aſſumed the form of ſuch ſtrangers and travellers 
$ theſe,”? | 

ln the mean time, they arrived at the temple of Jupiter, 
which Idomeneus, who was deſcended from the God, had 

Es 5 adorned 
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adorned with the utmoſt magnificence, It was ſurround! 
with a double range of columns of variegated made 
enriched with bas reliefs ; the carving reprefented the 
transformation of. Jupiter into a bull, and his rape v 
Europa, whom he bore into Crete through the way 
which ſeemed to reverence the God, though he was col. 
cealed under a borrowed form; and the birth of Ming, 
the events of his youth, and the diſpenſation of thoſe lay 
in his more advanced age, which were calculated to per 
petuate the proſperity of his country. Telemachus obſery. 
ed alſo repreſentations of the principal events in the ſiege 
of Troy, at which Idomeneus acquired great military re: 
putation: among theſe repreſentations, Telemuchus looket 
for his father; and he found him ſeizing the horſes o 
Rheſus, whom Diomedes had juſt ſlain; diſputiag the 
armour of Achilles with Ajax, before the princes of Greece; 
and deſcending from the fatal horſe, to deluge Troy will 
the blood of her inhabitants. By theſe achievement 
Telemachus diſtinguiſhed his father ;' for lie had frequently 
heard them mentioned; and they had been particularly 
deſcribed to him by Mentor, His niiod kindled as he con. 
ſidered them; the tears ſwelled in his eyes, he changed 
colour, and his countenance was troubled” ; he turned aw 
his face to conceal his confuſion, which, however, vu 
perceived by the king; Do not be aſhamed, ſaid Ide 
meneus, that we ſhould ſee how ſenſibly you are touched, 
with the glory and misfortunes of ycur father.“ 

The people were now gathered, in a throng, under the 
vaſt porticos, which wete formed by the double range of 
columns that ſurrounded the building: There were two 
companies of boys and virgins, who ſung hymns to the 
praiſe of the God, in whoſe hand are thunders of the ky: 
they were ſelected for their beauty; and had long halt, 
which flowed in looſe curls over their ſhoulders ; they 
were clothed in white, and their heads were crowned wilt 
roſes, and ſprinkled with perfume. Idomenus ſacrifced 


. : | ey 
an hundred bulls: to Jupner, to obtain ſucceſs in a wat a 
which he had undertaken againſt the neighbouring ſtates WY | 


the blood of the victims ſmoaked on every fie, and wa b 

received into large vaſes of ſiver and gold, | 
Theophanes, the prieſt of the temple, venerable for his 
age, and beloved of the God, having kept-his head on 
aring 


- 


— 


juring the ceremony, with the ſkirt of his purple robe, 
roceeded to examine the ſtill panting enttails of the vie- 
tims; he then mounted the ſacred tripod, and cried out, 
Who, ye Gods! are thele ſtrangers, that ye have brought 
amongſt us? without them, the war which we have un- 
dertaken would have been fatal; and Salenium would have 
fallen into ruin, while it was yet riſing from its: founda- 
tions. I fee a hero in the bloom of youth; I ſee him con- 
eucted by the hand of wiſdom! Jo mortal lips, thus much 
poly is permitted.“ 8 | 
While he ſpoke his looks became wild, and his eyes 
fery ; he ſeemed to fee other objects than thoſe that were 
pfore him; his countenance was inflamed, his hair ſtood 
up, bis mouth foamed, his arms, which were ſtretched 
upwards, remained immoveable, and all his faculties ſeemed 
to be under a ſupernatural influence: his voice was more 
than human; he gaſped for breath, and was agonized by 
the Divine ſpirit that moved within him, He ſoon burſt 
into a new exclamation : O happy Idomeneus! What do 
] ſe! tremendous evils ! but they are averted. . Within 
there is peace; but without there is battle! There is vic- 
tory ! O Telemachus ! thy achievements ſurpaſs thoſe of 
thy father ! Under thy faulchion, pride and hoſtility gro- 
jel in the duſt together; and gates of braſs, and inaceſſi- 
ble ramparts, fal! in one ruin at thy feet! O mighty 
Goddeſs ! let his father—IIluftrious youth thou ſhalt 


again behold,” Here the words died upon his tongue, 


and his powers were in voluntarily ſuſpended in ſilence 

and aſtoniihment. | 5 | 
The multitude was chilled with horror; Idomeneus 
trembled, and did not dare to urge Theophanes to pro- 
ceed ; Telemachus himſelf ſcarcely comprehended what he 
had heard, and almoſt doubted, whether predictions ſo 
ſublime ard important had been delivered. Mentor was 
the only perſon in the. vaſt aſſembly, whom the effuſions 
of the Divinity had not aſtoniſhed ; “ You hear, ſaid he 
to ldomeneus, the pu poſes of the Gods; againſt what- 
ever nation you ſhall turn your arms, your victory 1s ſe- 
cure; but it is to this youth, the ſon of your fiiend, that 
you will owe your ſucceſs ; be not jealous of his honour ; 
but receive, with gratitude, what the Gods ſhall give 
Jou by his hand.“ 1 5 5 
| Idemeneus 


future, from the ſight of man, in impenetrable darknek, 


ſent Telemachus and Mentor to give him victory over his 


government. You are not ignorant, my dear friends, of the 


preſs my paſſions! 1 traverſed the ſeas like a ſugitive pu- 


and l ſought an aſylum for my houſhold Gods upon ibis 
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Idomeneus endeavoured to reply; but not being yet recy 
vered from his ſurpriſe, he could find no words, and there deſc 
fore remained flent. Telemachus, was more miſter of bles 
himſelf: The promiſe of to much glory, faid he to M Ihe 
tor, does not much affect me; I deſire only to know th cel 


meaning of thoſe Jaſt words,“ thou ſhalt again beholg; nig! 


is it my father, or my country only that I jhall behodt ip 
again? Why alas! was the ſentence left unfiniſhed ? why 2511 
was it ſo broken, as rather to increaſe than diminiſh my King 
uncertainty ? O Ulyſſes ! O,my father'! it is thy very {ef £90 
that 1 fhall again behold ! is it poſſible! Alas! my wiſh Wi'**? 
deceive me into hope; this cruel oracle has only ſporiel of 
with my misfortunes ; one word more would have made a 
me completely happy!“ Reverence what the Gods hae *” 
revealed, ſaid Mentor; and do not ſeek to diſcover what ſr 
they have hidden; it is fit that preſumptuous curiofiy 
ſhould be covered with confuſion. The Gods, in the 
abundance of their wiſdom and mercy, have concelled th; 


It is proper, indeed, that we ſhould know the event 0 
what depends wholly upon ourſelves, as a motive to rel. 
tude of eonduct; but it is equally fit, that we ſhouldhe 
ignorant of thoſe events over which we have no influence, 
and of what the Gods have determined to be our lot.” 

Telemachus felt the force of this reply, yet he could nat 
reſtrain himſelf without difficulty, In the mean time Ido 
meneus having perfectly recovered the poſſeſſion of his 
mind, began to expreſs his gratitude to Jupiter, for having 


enemies, A magnificent entertainment was given after the 
ſacrifice, and he then addreſſed the ſtrangers to this effed: 
*I confeſs, that, when I returned from the ſiege of T0 
to Crete, I was not ſufficiently acquainted with the arts d 


misfortunes which have excluded me from the ſovereignty 
of that extenſive iſland; for you tell me that you have 
been there ſince I quitted it; misfortunes, which 1 ſhall 
think more than atoned, if they teach me wiſdom, and fe- 
ſued by the vengeance both of heaven and earth; the eſe. 
vation of my former flate, ſerved but to aggravate my fail; 


deſett 
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deſert coaſt, which I found covered with thorns and bram- 
bles, with imperetrable foreſts, as ancient as the earth 
upon which they grew and abounding with almoſt inac- 
ceſſible rocks, in which the wild beaſts that prowled by 
night, ook ſhelter in the day. Such was my neceſſity, 
that | was glad to take pofſeſſion of this deſolate wilder- 


nefs with a ſmall number of ſoldiers and friends, who 
1 kindly became the companions of my misfortunes, and to 
WY confider theſe deſarts as my country; having no hope of 
erging to that happy iſſand, in which it was the will 
or the Gods that l ſhould be born to reign. I felt the 
i change with the keeneſt ſenſibility ; what a dreadſul ex- 
. ample, faid J, is domeneus to other kings { and what in- 
(action may they de rive from his ſufferings! They ima- 
n ine that their elevation above the reſt of. men, is a ſecurity 
N from mis fortune: but alas! their very ſuperiority is their 
v danger. I was dreaded by my enemies, and beloved by my 
LURE | commanded a powerful and warlike nation; 
be had acquainted the remoteſt regions with my glory; 
„las the lord ef a fertile and delightful ceuntry; I re- 
e eived tribute from the wealth of an hundred cities ; | 


was acknowledged to be deſcended from Jupiter, who 
was born in the country that 1 governed; I was beloved 
as the grandſon of Minos, whoſe laws at once rendered 
them powerful and happy; and what was wanting to 

my felicity, but the knowledge how to enjoy it with mo- 
deration { My pride, and the adulation which gratified it, 


8 ſubverted my throne, and I fell as every king mull fall, 
de who delivers hiniſélf up to his own patſions, and to the 
+, WY counſels of flattery, When ] came hither, | laboured to 
o conceal my anguiſh, by a look of chearfulneſs and hope, 
Ga 1 might ſupport. the courage of my companions : 
be Let us build a new city, faid I, to conſole us for what 
es bave loſt, We are ſurrounde& with peop!s who have 


let us a fair example for the undertaking: we fee Taren- 
tum riſing near us, a city founded by Phalanthus and his 
@ Lacedemonians ; , PhiloQetes is building Petilia on the 

lame coaſt, ard Metapontum is another colony of the like 
kind, Shall! we do lefs than theſe ſtrangers have done ; 
who are wanderers as well as we, and to whom Forture 


has tot been leſs leyere 2” But 1 wanted the comfort which 
2 Y - 7 . 
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J ſought ts beſtow ; and concealed, in my own boſon 
that anguiſh, which J ſoothed in others; of this 1 hoped 
no other alleviation, than to be releaſed from the conſtrain 
of hiding it, and anticipated the cloſe of day with comſon, 
when, turrounded by the ſhades of night, I might Indulge 
my forrows without a witneſs, My eyes were the 
drowned in tears, and ſleep was a ſtranger to my bed: 
yet, the next morning, | renewed my labour with equal 
ardour and perſeyerance ; and theſe are the cauſes that 
I am old before my time,” 
ldomeneneus then requeſted the aſſiſt ance of Telemachyy 
and Mentor, in the war that he had undertaken : * | vill 
ſend you to Ithaca, ſaid he, as ſoon as it ſhall be over; 
and in the mean time, I will diſpatch ſhips to every coun. 
try, in queſt of Ulyſſes, and from whatever part of the 
| known world, on which he ſhall have been caſt by a tem 
Peſt, or by the reſentment of ſome adverſe Deity, he. 
Mall be brought in ſafety : may the Gods grant that he 
be ſtill alive! As for you, I will embark you on the beſt 
veſſels that ever were built in the iſland of Crete; vel 
ſels that are conſtructed of trees which grew upon Mount 
Ida, the birth-place of jupiter; that ſacred wood can ne- 
yer periſh in the deep; it is reverenced equally by the 
rocks and winds ; and Neptune himſelf, in the utmoſt fu- 
ry of his wrath, does not dare to ſwell the waves again 
it. Be aſſured, therefore, that you ſhall return to Ithaca in 
ſafety ; and that no adverſe Deity ſhall again drive you 
to another coaſt ; the voyages ſhort, and eaſy ; difmils, 
therefore, the Phenician veſſel that has brought you hither, 
and think only of the glory you will acquire by eftabliſ}- 
Ing the new kingdom of Idomeneus, to atone for his ſul- 
ferings that are paſt, This, O ſon of Ulyſſes ! ſhall prove 
that thou art worthy thy father; and it the inexorable 
fates have already compelled him to deſcend into the 
loomy dominions of Pluto, Greece ſhall think, with ple 
| Pare, that ſhe ſtill ſees her Ulyſſes in thee,” 
Here Idomeneus was interrupted by Telemachus: ** Le 
us ſend away the Phenician veſſel, faid be; why ſhovil 
we delay to take arms againſt our enemies, fince your ene: 
mies muft alſo be ours? If we have been victorious i 
the behalf of Aceſtes, a Trojan, and conſequenily an " 
lr 1 mM 
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my to Greece; ſſtould we not exert ourſelves with more 
ardour, and hall we not be more favoured by the Gods, 
in the cauſe of a Grecian Prince, a confederate of thoſe 
heroes, by whom the perfidious city of Priam was over- 


turned? Surely, the oracle that we have juſt heard, has 


made doubt impoſlible,”! 


\ 
* 


THE END OF THE NINTH BOOK- 
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Idomeneus acquaints Me wroR with the eauſe of the away, 
he telis hum that the Mandurians ceded to him the coaf of 
Heſperia, where he had founded his new city as ſoon as hy 
arrived ; that they withdrew 191he neighbouring mountains,” 
awhere having been ill-treated by ſome of his people, thy 
fad fent deputies with whom he had ſettled articles 

' pence ; and that after a breach of that treaty, on the pan 

of Idomeneus, by ſome hunters wwho knew nothing of it, the 
Mandurians prepared to attack him. During this recital 
the Mandurians, having already taken arms, appear at 
ihe gates of Salentum. Neflor, Piiloctetes, and Phalan- 
thus, whom Idomeneus ſuppoſed to be neuter, appear 1 

Have joined them awith their forces, MenTtox goes out 

e Salentum alone, and propoſes new conditions of peace, 


Pirate X. Military Ardour refrained by Wiſdom, wh 
prevents the ſword from bring drawn before the balance 
has been conſidered. See the Ame of the book, 


ENTOR turned to Telemachus, who, while he was 
ſpeaking, felt an heroic ardour kindle in his bo- 

vom, with a look of calm complacency ; “ I fee with 
pleaſure, ſaid he, O fon of Ulyſſes ! the defire of glory that 
pow ſparkles in your eyes; but you muſt remember, that 
your father acquired his pre-eminenceamong the confederate 
princes at the ſiege of Troy, by his ſuperior wiſdom and 
diſpaſſionate counſels, Achilles, though he was invinci- 
ble and invulnerable, though he was ſure to ſpread terror 
and deſtruktion wherever he fought, could never take the 
city of Troy, which, when he expired under her walls, 
ſtood yet unſhaken, ard triumphed over the conqueror of 
Hector: but Uly/ſes, whoſe valour was under the direct 
on of conſummate prudence, carried fire and ſword to 
its centre; and it is to Uly/ſes, that we owe the fall of 
thoſe loity towers, which threatened confederate Greece 
more than ten years with deſtruction. A eircumſpect and 
ſagacious valoùr is as much ſuperior to a thoughtlels and 
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impetuous courage, as Minerva is to Mars; let us, there- 
| fore, before we engage in this war, enquire upon what 
grounds it is undertaken, I am willing ta incur any dan- 
ger; but it is | I ſhould firſt learn, from Idomeneus, 
whether his war is juſt, againſt whom it is waged, and 
on what forces he builds his hopes of ſucceſs.” 
« When we arrived at this coaſt, replied Idomeneus, 
we found it inhahited by a ſavage people, who lived wild 
in the foreſts, ſubfilting upon ſuch animals as they could 
kill by hunting, and ſuch fruits and herbage as the ſea- 
ſors produced without culture. Theſe people, who were 
called Mandurians, being terrified at the fight of our 
veſſels and our arms, fled to the mountains; but as our 
ſoldiers were curious to ſee the country, and were fre- 
quently led far into it in purſuit of their game, they 
met with ſome of the fugitives, and were addreſſed b 
their chiefs to this effe&*; © We have abandoned the 
pleaſant borders of the ſea, that you might poſſeſs them; 
and nothing remains for us, but montains that are al- 
moſt inacceſſible ; it is therefore, but equitable, that, of 
theſe mountains you ſhould leave us the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion. You are fallen into our hands, a wandering, 
diſperſed, and defenceleſs party; and we could now deſ- 
toy you, without leaving, to your compantons; a polli- 
bility of diſcovering your fate: but we will not dip our 
hands in the biood of ' thoſe, who; though ſtrangers, - 
-partake of one common nature with ourſelves: Go then, 
in peace! Remember, that you are indebted for your 
wes, to our humanity; and that a people, whom you 
have ſtigmatized with the name of ſavages and barba- 
rans, have given you this leſſon of moderation and ge- 
neroſity.“ | „ 
* Our people, thus diſmiſſed by the barbarians; came 
baek to the camp, and told what had happened. The” 
ſoldiers took fire at the relation; they diſdained, that 
Cretans ſhould owe their lives to a company of wander- 
ing ſavages, who, in their opinion, were more like bears 
than men. They went om, therefore, to the ehace in 
greater numbers, and better armed; they ſoon fell in with 
a party of the natives, apd immediately attacked them: 
the conteſt was bloody; the arrows flew on each ſide, as 
thick as hail in a ſtorm; and the ſavages were at length 
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drives back to their mountains, whither our people did 
kot dare fo purſue them. | 5 

A thort time aſterwards, they ſent two of the wiſe 
of their old men to me, demanding peace. They brought 
me ſvch preſents as they had, the ſkins of wild beaſts, and 
the fruits of the countty. After they had given then, 
they addreſſed me in theſe terms: We hold, as thon 
ſeeſt, O king! in one band the ſword, and an olive branch 
in the other; peace and war; chuſe either. Peace has 


the preſerence, in our eſtimation ; it is for peace, that ve 
have yielded, to tby people, the delightful borders ofthe 
fer, where the ſun renders the earth fertile; and matures- 


the moſt delicious fruits: peace is till more ſweet than 
theſe fruits; and, for peace, we have retired to the moun- 
taias that are covered with eternal ſnow, where ſpring is 
decorated with no flowers, and autumn is enriched with 
no fruit: we abhor that brutality, which, under the ſpe- 
cicus names of ambition and glory, defolates the earth, 
and deſtroys mankind. If thou haſt placed glory in eat. 
page and deſolation, we do not envy but pity the deluſion; 
and beſecch the Gods, that our minds may never be pet- 
verted by ſo dreadful a phrenzy. If the ſciences, which 
the Greeks learn with ſo much aſſiduity, and the polite- 
neſs which they boaſt with ſuch a conſcious ſuperioniy, 
inſpire them with defires ſo ſanguinary and injurious, we 
think ourſelves happy to be without theſe advantages. 
It will be our glory to continue ignorant and unpoliſhed, 
but juſt, humane, faithful, and diſintereſted ; to be con- 
tent with little; ard to deſpiſe the falſe delicacy, which 
makes it neceflary to have much. We prize nothing but 
health, frugality, freedom, and vigour both of body and 
mind: we cultivate only the love of virtue, the fear of 
the Gods, bene volence to our neighbours, zeal for out 
friends, ard integrity to the world; moderation in prol- 
perity, fortitude: in diſtreſs, courage to ſpeak truth in 


every ſituation, and a juſt abhorrence and contempt of 


flattery. Such are the.people, whom we offer thee 3 

neighbours and allies! If thou ſhalt be ſo blinded by the 

Gods in their diſpleaſure, as to rejec them; experience 

mall teach thee, when it is too late, that thoſe whoſe mo- 

deration inclines them to peace, are moſt to be dreaded, 
. | 75 | | 

when Fompenied into a wo. © @ While 
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« While I liſtened to the untutored wiſdom of thoſe 
children of nature, | regarded them with a fixed attention; 
yet my eye Was ſtill unſatisfied. Their beards were long, 
juſt as they grew; their hair was ſhorter, but white as 
ſnow ; their eye-brows-.were thick, and their eyes pierc- 
ing: their look was firm, their ſpeech deliberate aid 
commanding, and their deportment-fiinple and ingenuous. 
They were coyered only with ſome furs, which being 
thrown looſely over them, were. faſtened with A knot on 
the ſnoulder, and diſcovered muſcles of a bolder Well, and 
arms of more ſinewy ſtrergth, than thoſe of our wreſtlers. 

« ] told theſe, fingular envoys, that | was deſir ous of 
peace; and ſettled. ſeveral articles of a treaty between us, 
with an honeſt intention to fulfil them, which we called 
upon the Gods to witneſs; and having made them prefents 
in my turn I diſmiſfed them, The Gods, however, who 
had driven me from a kingdom that I was born to inherit, 
continued to perſecute me in this. Our hunting parties 
that were at this time out, and were conſequently igno- 
rant of our treaty, met a numerous body of theſe poor ſa- 
vages, who had accompanied their envoys, as they were 
returning home on the very day that the treaty had been con- 
cluded; and falling upon them with great fury, killed ma- 
ny of them, and purſued the reſt into the woods. The 


| war was thus kindled ; the barbsrians having conceiv- 


ed an opinion, that we are not to be traſted, either upon 
our promiſe or our oath, — _ * 5 | 

„ That they may be the better able to take the field 
againſt us, they have called into their afliſlance the Locri- 
ans, the Apulians, the Lucanians, the Brutians, and the peo- 
ple of Crotona, Neritum, and Brunduſium. The I .ucanians 
come to battle with chariots that are armed with ſcythes ; 
the Apulians are covered with the ſkins of wild beaſts they 


have ſlain, and are armed with maces that are covered 


with knots, and ſtuck full of iron ſpikes ; they are of a 
gigantic ſtature ; and the laborious exerciſes to which they 
are addiQed, render them ſo brawny and robuſt, that their 
very appearance is terrifying, The Locrians, who came 
anciently from Greece, have net yet loſt all traces of their 
origin: they are leſs ſavage than the reſt; but they bave 
added, to the regular diſcipline of the Greek troops, the 
native vigour of the barbatians, and the babitual hardineſs 

1 5 | produced 


ed with ſkins, The Brutians are as light of foot as a roe, 


for the inhabitants of Neritum and Brunduſtum, they bare 


rage; but they make their onſet with a yell, which, of 


colonies flouriſh upon the ſame coaf}, that are not threats 


All the misfortunes that you have ſuftred hitherto, have: 
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produced by conſtant activity and coarſe fare, which req, 
der them invincible: they are armed with a long ſworg, 
and for defence, carry a light target of wicker work cover, 


fo that the graſs ſcarcely bends under them ;. nor is it ea 
to trace their ſteps even upon the ſand: they ruſh upon 5 
their enemies, almoſt before they are ſeen; and again n. ro 
nith with the ſame rapidity, The Crotonians are form. E 
dable for their archery ;- they carry ſuch bows as fey 
Greeks are able to bend; and if ever they ſhould become 
eandidates in the Olympic games, they would certainly can 
ry the prize: their arrows are dipped-in the juice of ſong 
poiſohous herb, which is faid to grow upon the banks of 
Avernus; and the wound whieh they give is mortal, Ay 


nothing to boaſt, but corporal ſtrength and inſtinctive cov 


all ſounds, is the moſt, dreadful: they make no bad uſs 
of the ſling, from which they diſcharge a ſhower of ſtones 
that darkens the air; but they fight altogether withont 
order. You now know the.origia of the war, and ile 
nature of our enemies.” | | 

After this explanation, Telemac/hus, who was impatient 
for a battle, thought only of taking the field, Mentir 
again perceived and reſtrained his ardour ; How comes 
it, ſaid he to Idomenens, that the Locrians, who are thent- 
felves of Grecian origin, have taken up arms for the bat. 
barians againſt the Greeks ? How comes it that ſo many 


ened with the ſame hoſtilities ? You ſay, O Idomeneus! 
that the Gods are not yet weary of perſecuting you ; and- 
þ fay, that they have not yet compleated your inſtruQtion, 


not taught you, what ſhould be done to prevent a war, 
What you have yourſelf related of the candid integrity 
of thefe barbarians, is ſufficient to ſhew, that you might 
have ſhared: with them the bleſſings of peace; but pride” 
and arrogance neceſſarily bring on the calamities of wat. 
You might have changed hoſtages ;-and it would hate 
been eaſy io have ſent ſome perſons, of proper authoriy, 
with the ambaſſadors, to have procured them a ſafe le- 
turn. Aſter the war had. broken out, you might bare 


pus 
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put an end to it, by repreſenting to the ſufferer, that they 
were attacked by a party of your people, who could have 
received. no intelligence of the treaty which had been juſt 
concluded. Such ſureties ought to have been given them, 
Jas they ſhould have required ; and your ſubjeQs ſhould 
have been enjoined to keep the treaty inviolate, under the 
[{inQion of the ſevereſt puniſhments, But what further has 
happened, ſince the war broke out?” k 
thought it beneath us, ſaid Idomeneus, to make any 
application to theſe barbarians, when they had precipi- 
utely called together all their fighting men, and folicited 
the aſſiſtance of all the neighbouring nations, to which 
they neceſſarily render us. bateful and ſuſpected. I thought 
the beſt thing I could do, was ſuddenly to ſeize certain 
paſſes in the mountains that were not ſufficiently ſecured, 
which was accordingly done; and this has put the barba- 
mans very much in our power. I have erected towers in 
theſe paſſes, from which our people can fo. annoy the enemy 
as effectually to prevent their invading our country from 
W the mountains; while we can enter theirs, and ravage 
their principal ſettlements when we pleaſe, We are thus 
in a condition to defend ourſelves againſt ſuperior force, and 
keep off the almoſt innumerable multitude of enemies that 
ſurround us, although our force is not equal; but as to 
peace, it ſeems at preſent to be impoſſible. We cannot 
abandon theſe towers, without expoſing ourſelves to inva- 
ſon; and while we keep them, they are conſidered as 
fortreſſes, intended to reduce the natives to a ſtate of laviſh 
ſubjeQion,” : 
„know, replied Mentor, that to the wiſdom of Ido- 
meneus, truth will be moſt welcome without ornament or 
diſguiſe. You are. ſuperior to thoſe, who, with equal 
weakneſs and timidity, turn away their eyes at ter ap- 
proach ; and not having courage to correct their faults 
employ their authority to ſupport them, I will then 
freely tel] you, that theſe ſavages ſet you a noble example, 
when they came with propoſitions of peace. Did they 
defire peace, becauſe they were nat able to ſuſtain a war? 
did they want either courage, or ſtrengih to take the field 
againſt you? Certainly they did not; for their martial 
Pirit is now equally manifeſt, with the number and force 
of their allies, Why was not their example thought 
„ eg worthy 


- — > 1, — —— — 
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fortune, by falſe notions, both of honour and ſhame: yo 


againſt you. Io what purpoſe are theſe towers, of whit 


rity; but they are really the fource of your danger, 4 


faith; by which neighbouring ſtates are convinced, tha 


dom attack. If you ſhould be affailed by the folly and injub 


which can only render irremediable, thoſe evils they were 


are diſpoſed to ſuccour you: they cannot have forgotten 
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worthy of imitation ? you have been deceived into ni, 


have been afraid of making your enemies proud; but hay, 
without ſcruple, made them powerful, by an arrogant an 
injurious eonduct, which have united innumerable nation 


you have ſo pompouſly diſplayed the advantages; but u 
reduce l the ſurrounding nations, to the neceſſity, either 
of periſhing themſelves, or of deſtroying you to preſery 
their freedom? You erected thefe towers for your fey, 


kingdom is beſt fortified by juſtice, moderation and goo 


their territories will never be uſurped. The ſtrong 
walls may give way, by various acoidents which no ſagy 
city can foreſee ; and the beſt conducted war may be ren. 
dered unſucceſsful, by the mere caprice and inconftancy 
of Fortune: but the love and confidence of neighbouring 
ftates that have experienced your moderation, will furs 
round you with impregnable ftrength ; bulwarks apaink 
which no force can prevail, and which temerity will fel. 


ticeof ſome neighbouring power, all the reſt, being interch 
ed in your preſervation, will unite” in your defence: the 
aſſiſtance of united nations, who would find it their interck 
to ſupport yours, would give you advantages greatly ſi. 
perior to any that you can hope from theſe boaſted towen; 


intended to obviate. If you had been careful, at firſt, to 
prevent jealouſy in the neighbouring ſtates, your riſing city 
would have flouriſhed in peace; and you would have 
become the arbiter of all the nations in Heſperia. Let, 
us, however, at preſent, conſider only how the future cat 
be made to atone for the paſt, Yow ſay, there are many 
colonies ſettled upon this coaſt from Greece: theſe, ſurely, 


the name of Minos, the ſon of Jupiter; they cannot have 
forgotten your atchievements at the ſiege of Troy, wie 
yon often ſignalized yourſelf amopg the Grecian princes it 
the cauſe of Greece: why do you not engage thele oolo- 
nies in your intereft 2? e 5 5 


« Th 
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« Theſe colonies, replied Idomeneus, have all reſolved 
o ſtand neuter; they have, indeed, ſome inclination to 

viſit me; but the magnificent appearance of our city, while 
t is yet riſing, from its foundations, has alarmed them.— 

he Greeks, as well as the reſt of our neighbours, are ap- 
pte henſive, that we have deſigns upon their liberty: they 
imagine, that, after having ſubdued the barbarians of the 
mountains, we ſhall puſh our ambition farther. In a word, 
allare againſt us: thoſe who do not openly attack us, ſe- 
cretly wiſh to fee us humbled; and jealouſy has left us 
without a ſtogle ally.“ 

« This is, indeed, a ſtrange extremity, ſaid Mentor; by 
attempting to appear powerſul, you have ſubverted your 
power; and while you are the object of enmity and ter- 
ror to your neigh bours from without, your ſtrengtl»15 ex- 
hauſted within, to maintain a wer which this enmity and 
terror have made neceſſary, You are, indeed, unfortunate 
to have incurred this calamity, but ſtill more unfortunate, 
to have derived from it but half the wiſdom it might have 
taught you; It is neceſſary you ſhould loſe a ſecond king- 
dom, before you learn to foreſee thole evils which ex- 
poſe you to ſuch a loſs ? Leave your preſent difficulties, 
however, io me; tell me only, what Grecian cities there 
are upon this coaſt,” = 3 

The principal, ſaid Idomeneus, is Tarentum, which 
Mas founded about three years ago by Phalanthus. A 
great number of boys were born in Laneonia, of women, 
that forgot their huſbands during their abſence in the Tro- 
jan war: when theſe huſbands came back, the women re- 
nounced their children, to atone for their crime ; and the 
doys being thut deſtitute both of father and mother, aban- 
doced themſelves, as they grew up, to the moſt criminal 
exceſſes, The laws being executed againſt them with 
great ſeverity, they formed themſelves into a body under 
Phalanthus, a bold, enterprizivg, and ambitious chief ; 
who, by various artifices, having gained the hearts of the 
young men, brought them to this coaſt, where they have 
made another Lacedomon of Tarentum. On another ſpot, 
PhiloQetes, who gained ſo much renown at the ſiege of 
Troy, by bringing thither the arrows of Herculgs, has 
raiſed the walls of Petilia ; leſs powerful, indeed, than 
Tarentum, but geverned with much greater wiſdom.— 


And 


make myſelf the tyrant of Heſperia,” * We will unde 


be forgotten; and he muſt (til remember that tenderneſs 


10 his. breaſt, in an ecſtaſy of ſpeechleſs tendernels ; at 
laſt, though net without difficulty, he found words: 
„Thou art, ſaid he, the meſſenger of Heaven! I fel 
thy wiſdom, and renounce my errors: yet I confeſs that 


own paſſions, How happy is Telemachus, who, with ſuch 
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Ard, at a litile diſtance, there is Metapontum, a city which 
tue Pylians ha ve founded under the direction of Neſt" 
How, ſaid Mentor, have you Neſtor in Heſperia em 
could you not engage him in your intereſt ? Neſtor, . beste 
der whoſe eye you have ſo often fought before the wilt 
of Troy, and who way then your friend, engaged in! 
common cauſe, and endeared by mutual danger : — 64 
have loſt him, ſaid Idomeneus, by the artifices of theſ 
people, who are barbarians only in the name; for they 
have had the cunning to perſuade him, that I inrended tg 


ceive him, replied Mentor, Telemachus ſaw him at bylo, 
before he founded this colony, and before we undertook 


to ſearch the world for Ulyſſes, By Neſtor, Ulyſſes cannot 


which he expreſſe d for Telemachus his ſon, Our pfirci. 
pal care muſt be to remove his ſuſpicion. © This war hi 
been kindled, by the jealouſy which you have excited i 
your. neighbours ; and by removing that jealouly, it will 
be extinguiſhed, Once more I intreat you to leave the 
management of this affair to me.“ 

Idomeneus was fo moved by this addreſs of Mentor, that 
he was at firſt unable to reply, and could only claſy bia 


the ſame freedom. in another, would have provoked my 
anger. Thou only couldſt have perſuaded me to ſeek 
for peace; I had reſolved to periſh, or to conquer; but 
It Is better 1 ſhould be guided by thy counſel, than my 


a guide, can never wander as I have wandered |! | truſt, 
with implicit confidence, to thee : to thee, the Gods have 
communicated celeſtial wiſdom ; nor could the counſel of 
Minerva have been more falutary than thine, Go, then; 


promiſe, conclude, concede, whatever my power can fu fl, 
ratify, or give up: all that Mentor ſhall do, Idomeneus 
ſhall approve !” 

While Idomeneus was yet ſpeaking, they were alarmed 
by a ſudden and confuſed noife ; the rattling of chariots, 
the neighing of horſes, the ſhouts of men, and the ſound 

| 0 
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of the trumpet. The people cried out, that the enemy 
had taken a great compaſs, and come down, without at- 
tempting the paſles that Idomeneus had ſecured, to 
beſiege Salentum. The old men and the women were 
truck with conſternation : “ Alas! ſaid they, have we 
then quitted our native country, the dear and fertile plains 


the danzers of the ſeas, to found a new city, which, 
like Troy, thall be reduced to athes! From the walls, 
which were ſcarcely finithed, there appeared, in the vaſt 
plain below, dab ee, eruiſſes, and ſhields of the enemy, 
which glittered in the ſun, and almoſt dazzled the fight : 
their ſpears covered the earth to the horizon; like rhe 
rich hatveſts, which Ceres, under the ſummer's fun, ripens 
in the fie!ds of Enna, to reward the labour ot the huſband- 
man. Among theſe were diſcovered the chariots armed 
with ſcythes ; and all the different nations in the confe- 
geracy, were, by their arms and habits, eaſily to be diſtin- 
viſhed. 8 5 | 
; Mentor, that he might view them to greater advantage, 
aſcended a high tower; and Idomeneus and Telemachus 
followed him. They preſently diſcovered Philoctetes on 
one fide, and Neſtor, who was eaſily known by his venera- 
ble age, with his ſon Piſiſtratus, on the other : © How is 
this, cried Mentor I You ſuppoſed, that Philoctetes and 
Nestor would content themſelves with affording you no 
alliſtance ; but you fee that they are in arms againſt you; 
and, it | am not deceived, thoſe other troops,” that come on 


| 255 . 

. with ſo deli berate a pace, and in ſuch perfect order, are 
1 Lacedemonians, under the command of Phalanthus. All 
F are againſt you ; there is not a fingle nation on inecoaſr, 
þ of which you have not made an enemy, without iaterd- 
1 3 | : 

} 107 3 "Ys . | Iz : | 
2 Mentor, the moment he had made this diſcovery, de- 


ſeended haſtily from the tower, ard went towards a vare 
of the city, on-that fide, towards. which the enemy ad- 
dance: he immediately ordered the centinel to open 
lt ; and Idomeneus, aftanithed at the commanding dignity 
of his deportment, did rot dare to afk his deſign, He went 
out at the gate; and, making a ſign with his hard, 
Mt to body thould follow him, advanced diregyv to 

* * 1 Wards 


of Crete, and followed an unfortunate prince, through all 5 
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wards the front of the enemy, who were aftoniſyy 
to fee a man, wholly unattended, preſent himſelf þ, 
fore them. While he Was yet at a diſtance, ne held 
out to them the branch of an olive, as a token 9 
peace: When he was come near enough to he hear 
he demanded that their chiefs ſhould be aflemble; 


and as foen as they were got together, he addreſſed 


them in theſe terms: 
„I ſee before me, the ſtrength of every nation thy. 


flouriſhes in this happy country; and I know, that th 


generous purpoſe of this aſſembly is the defence of a com 
mon cauſe ,z of that liberty, which is at once the hin. 
Tight, the happineſs, and the glory of mankind, I ho- 
nour your zeal ; but permit me to point out an eaſy way, 
by which your liberty and honour may be preſerved, wit 
out the effuſion of blood. Among other princes in thi 
aſſembly, I ſee Neſtor : thy years and wiſdom, O Neſtor! 
have acquainted thee with the calamities of war, eren 
when it is undertaken with- juſtice, and favoured by the 
Gods: war is the moſt dreadful of all evils, by which 
Heaven has afflicted man. Thou canſt never forget whit 
was ſuffered by the Greeks, during the ten years that they 
ſpent before the walls of Troy: what diviſions amonp 
their chiefs! what caprices of fortune] what carnage bythe 
hand of HeQor ! what calamity in diſtant cities, during the 


long abſence of their kings; and what misfortunes at thei 


return! how ſome were thipwrecked on the promontory 
Caphareus ; and ſome perithed, with circumſtances of ye 
more horror, in the boſoms of their wives. The Gods, 
doubtleſs, in their wrath, ſuffered them to be ſeduced.by 
the falſe ſplendour of that expedition: may they never, 
O people of Heſperia ! diſtinguiſh you by ſo fatal a vie 


tory ! Troy, indeed, is in afhes: but it would have been 


better for Greece, if the had ſtill flouriſhed in all her glory, 
and Paris had ſtill enjoyed, with Helen, ſuch pleaſures 
are permitted to inſamy and guilt, Does not PhiloGetes 
who was ſo long wretched and abandoned in the iſe 
Lemnos, fear the like calamities from a like war? Hate 
not the people of Laconia ſuffered equally by the long 
abſerce of theis princes, their captains, and their foldieny 
who went to the ſiege of Troy? And is ona a ſingle 

| 8 | __ Greclahj 
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Grecian, at this hour, upon the coaſt of Heſperia, that 5 


s not a fugitive a this country, in conſequence of that 
edition?! c 

4 this addreſs, Mentor advanced towards the Py- 

Jans ; and Neſtor, recollecting his features, came forward 

o lalute him: It is with great plealure, ſaid he, that ! 

once more give my hand to Mentor. It is many years ſince I 

fut ſaw you in Phocis: you were then only fifteen years 


ad; but 1 perceived the dawning ot chat wiſdom that has 
been fince ſo conſpicuous to the wori'd. Tell us, however, 


» WH by what chance you came hither , and what expedient 
„boa have thought of, to prevent a war. Idomeneus has 
» WM compelled us to attack him. We de.mand only peace z 
„ch is our intereſt, and our deſire: but it is impoſſible 
- WW that peace ſhould be ſecured, till he is a,:{troyed. He 
Us his violated all his engagements with the a,?1ghbouring 
people; and if we were now to conclude a trœaty W. 
en tim, it would ſerve no other end than to diſſolve 6,ur con- 


federacy, upon which only our ſafety depends. Te has 


> ſuhciently. manifeſted his ambition to reduce every nation 
bre z.: and we have no means. to eftablith our own 
ef liberty, dut the ſunvwvrſiog of his new kingdom, His 
np T5 a mg 


wat of public faith, has reduced Us 19 this al ternative, ei- 
ther of putting an end to his power, or of receiving his yoke, 
If you can ſhew, that he may ſtill be truſted with ſafety, 
ud affure us ot peace in conſequence of a treaty; ail the 


I nations that you fee here confederated againſt him, will 
1 badly lay down their arms, and we will confeſs that your 
1 


nildom is greater than ours.“ f 


10 Ton know replied Mentor, that Ulyſſes, has entruſted 
55 bis ſan Fele mac ſttus tomy. care. Ihe young man impatient 
* to. diſcover what was become of his father, went firſt to 


es, where you. reevived him with all the kindneſs, that 
We. nad reaſon to expect from the friend of his father ;and 
Wes he left you, appointed your own ſon to conduct him 
Akte went afterwards many diſtant voyages by 
lea; he has. viſited” Sicily, and Egypt, and the iflind of 


Jave af We 

lon pez eg Crete: the winds, or 1ather the Gods, have 
* git Mrown him on this coaſt, as he was returning to 
le 5 We ere juſt come in time to ſpare you the horrors 


Mar: for you thall no; z truſt in Idomeneus, 
, P 2 but 


— hs 
* 
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| tentive to diſcover in what manner Mentor's diſcourſe wa 


precipitate conte of Diomedes : perſuaſion, ſweet as ho- 
rey, Giiilicd if,,m bis lips: and the ſound of his voice 
alone, was is ficient to excite attention ; when Neſtor 
poke. ſending heroes were filent, and he only had 
ic pow? of ſoothing diſcord into peace, He began now 
to fee! the chilling influence of age; but his words 
were ſcal! forcible, and ſtill ſweet. He frequently 1, 
 Jated paſt events, that youth might be inftruQe#+; Tis 
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ed 10 loſe all his cloquesce and all higzgignity, from the 


on of Mentor, though it was grave and fimple, there was 
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but in the ſon of Ulpes and myſelf for the fulfilling d 
whatever ſhall be ſtipulated in a treaty of peace.” 
During this conſererice between Mentor and Neſtor, is 
the midſt of the confederate troops; Idomeneus and Ty 
machus, with all the Cretans under arms, were ſpeQator 
of the ſcene from the walls of Salentum: they were very . 


received ; and wiſhed they could have been preſent at the 
conference of two men, ſo venerable for age and wiſdon, 
Neſtor had aiways been conſidered as ſap#i10r to all other 
Princes in Greece, in experimental knowledge and grace- 
tul elocuiion: it was he that reftrained the anger of Ahiile, 
the pride of Agam.ranon, the- ferocity of Ajax, and the 


experience; and though his ſpeech- ag ĩome e hat ſoy, 
yet his narrauves Wer? pieaſing. 8 


as : * 2 8 > Fa 
et this veneradie ſage, ſo admired by all Greece, ſeem- 


moment that he appeard in competition with Mentor; in 
ccmpariſon with him, he ſeemed o be withered and de- 
preſied by age ; for the vigour and activity of Mentor apy 
peared to have ſuffered no injury from time. To the elocuti- 


a vivacity and authority, which began to be wanting u 
that of Neſtor: what he ſaid, was Jhort,.preciſe and bel. 
vous; he wade no repetitions, and hetpoke. ovly.io the 
point iu queſtion : if it was neceſſary 1d mention the ſame; 
thing wore than once, either 10 ineuleate ot to perſuade! 
it was always by ſome happy ſimile or alluſion f be had 
alſo the art of irfinuating truth, by a kind of vamelel 
complaiſance and good humour, When it was neceflary 10 
accommodate himielf to particular diſpoſitions and capt: 
cities. There was ſomething in the appearange oft ? 
perſons, that ſtrongly excited veneration and e any 


* a 
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the multitude that ſurrqunded them: the forces that were 
confederated againſt Salentum, crowded one upon another, 
thar they might get the nearer view of their perſons, and 
catch up ſome fragment of their diſcourſe : and Idomeneus, 
and the people that were with him, fixed their eyes upon 
them with the utmoſt eagerneſs and ardour, to diſcover tne 
[purport of what they ſaid by their geſtures and-counte- 
NANCE, 


©. 
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BOOK XI. "3." 
'FeriEmacnvs ſeeing MEnToOR in the midſt of the alli, 
75 impatient to know what paſſes between them + he can 
the gates of Salentum to be opened, and joins his friend: 
his prejence inclines the allies to accept the terms that 
Mn rox has offered on the part of Idomeneus + th, | 
if allies enter Salentum as friends: Idomeneus confirms ily 
1 propoſitions of Me NOR, Hoſlages are reciprocally ging, 
it | and all parties afſifl at a ſacrifice between the city and 
| 5 the camp, as a julemn ratification. ef the treaty, 
| 


|} PI ATE Xl. Eloquence ſtopping the chariot of War, which 
1 3 driving over emblems of proſperity and Juſtice, Her 
1 the* e fed of ME NM TOA addreſs to the Mandurians, 


1 N the mean time, Telemachus, who could no longer 
t - | reſtrain his impatience, diſergaged himſelf from the 
= Civwd, and running to the gate by which Mentor had gone 
1 out, commanded it to be opened with a tone of authoriy 
which was immediately obeyed, Idomeneus, who de 
liecved him to be ſtill ſtanding at his fide, was in a few 
moments ſut prited to ſee him running acroſs the plain, and 
not far from the place where Neſtor ſtood, Neſtor im- 
mediately knew him: and advanced with haſte in his looks, 
but with a flow and heavy pace, to reeEve him. Te 
machus threw himfelf upon his neck, and held him locked 
in his aims, without power to ſpeak, At laſt he cried out, 
* O my father ! I fear not to claim you by the deareſt ie! 
| Tie loſs of him from whom 1 derive my birth, and ihe 


parental kindneſs which | have experierced in you, ge 

me a right to call you by that tender name. You are 

[ a father, whom | am again permitied to embrace! 0 
1 might I once more be permitted thus to embrace Ulyſe! 
1 If any thing can atone for his loſs, it is the finding df 

his wiſdom. his virtues, and his tendernefs, in you“ 

The affectionate ardour of his addreſs, melted Neſtot 

into tears; ard ke was touched with a ſecret pleaſute 1 

perceiving the ſame expreſſion of tender ſenſibility in : 
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oung friend, which gave new grace to his countenance. 
The beau ty, the ſweetneſs, and the noble confidence of this 
young ſtranger, who had without precaution ventured 
among ſo many enemies, aſtoniſhed the allies; ** Is not 
this the ſon of the old man, faid they, who came to ſpeak 
with Neſtor 2 We certainly ſee the fame wiidom at two 
ages; in one of them it is only in bloſſom, in the other it 
s matured into fruit.“ | g | 

Mentor, who had with great pleaſure obſerved the ten- 
derneſs with which Neſtor received Telemachus, availed 
| himſelf of a difpofition ſo favourable to his purpoſe ; 
| © Here is the ſon of Ulyſſes, ſaid he, ſo dear to all Greece, 
and ſo tenderly beloved by you! LI offer him as an hoſtage, 
35 the deareſt pledge that can be given, for the accompliili- 
ment of whatever thall be promiſed on the part of Idome- 
neus. You cannot ſuppoſe, that l would aggravate the loſs 
of the father by that of the ſon ; or expole myſelf io the 
reproaches of Penelope, for having ſacrificed her child to the þ 
ambition of the new king of Salentum, With this pledge, by. 
ye nations of Heſperia ! voluntarily offered by himſelf, and 
ſent by the Gods that are lovers of amity, I begin my pro- 
poſitions for eſtabliſhing a laſting peace. 

At the name of peace, a confuſed murmur was heard 
ſpreading from rank to rank; an inarticulate expreſſion of 
anger, which, was with difficulty reſtrained ; for all that 
were preſent, thought every moment loſt, by which the 
battle was delayed; they imagined, that Mentor had no de- 
hgn, but to ſoften their reſentment, and rob them of their 
prey. The Mandurians, in particular, could not bear to ö 
think of being again deceived ; and as they feared that the, | 
eloquence of Mentor would gain over their allies, they fre- 
quently attempted to interrupt him: they began to ſuſpect 
all the Greeks that were in the field: and Mentor, who 
perceived this ſuſpicion, immediately reſolved to inereaſe 
it, that he might weaken the confederacy, by dividing it 
into factions, | | 

* | confeſs, ſaid he, that the Mandurians have reaſon to 
complain, and to inſiſt upon ſatisfaction for the injury they 
hive ſuffered; but it is not equally reaſonable, that the 
ancient inhabitants of the country ſhouid regard all Greeks 
who have eſtabliſhed colonies upur this coaſt, with ſuſ- 
Picton and malignity: the Greeks, therefore, ought. ta 

; l maintain 
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maintain a firm union among themſelves, that they may de 
able to compel a proper treatment from the nations that 
ſurround them; although they ought not upon any yr, 
rence, to uſurp their territory. I know that Idomenay 
has unfortunately given ſufacient cauſe of jealouſy ; but 
this jealouſy may cafily be removed: Telemachus and my. 
ſelf, are both ready to become hoſtages for his future good 
faith; and to continue in your power, till his ſtipulations 
ſhall be fulfilled, I know, faid he, addreſſing himſelf tg 
the Mandurians, that you are provoked at the Cretan 
kaving ſeized the paſſes of the mountains by furprize ; and 
ſecured to themſelves, the power of entering, at pleaſure, 
the country to which Fou have retired, that you might 
leave them the level country upon the ſea coaſt: theſe 
paſſes, the Cretans have fortified by high towers, ſtrongly 
garriſoned : theſe towers then are the immediate cauſe 
of the war; if there is any other, let it be aſſigned“ 
The chief of the Mandurians then advanced, and ſpoke 
to the following effect: Whatever is the. cauſe of the 
| war, we have done every thing that was poſſible to avoid 
it: the Gods are our witneſſes, that we made uſe of eyery 
art to keep peace among us, till the was driven away by 
the reſtleſs ambition of the Cretans, and the perfidy that 
made it impoſſible to truſt them, even on their oath, 
"Theſe infatuated people have reduced us to the fatal ne. 
ceſſity of periſhing ourſelves or deſtroying them. While 
they contiaue in poſſeſſion of the paſſes they have fortihed, 
we ſhall always apprehend a deſign to invade our teri- 
tory, and enſla ve our perſons, If they had a fincere de. 
fire to live at peace with their neighbours, they would 
reſt ſatisfied with the country that we have voluntarily 
ceded to them: they would have formed no ambitious 
deſign againſt the liberty of others; and, conſequently, 
could never be ſolicitous to ſecure the avenues by which 
their territories could be invaded. But wile as thou art, 
O full of days! thou knoweſt them not; and it is by 
misfortune only that we know them : ceaſe, then, O be- 


l 


Gods, 
egemle 


loved of Heaven! to prevent fo juſt and neceſſary a war, 
without which Heſperia, muſt for ever deſpair of peace, 
Fhey are ungrateful, a perfidious and inhuman people, 
whom the Gods have ſent among us in their anger, to in- 
terrupt our tranquility, and puniſh our offences: 15 the 

l | | ; 205, 


- 


Gods, when they have puniſhed, will avenge us: and our 
enemies alſo ſhall experience, that they are jul,” 

At theſe words, the whole aſſembly was moved: and 
it ſeemed, as if Mars and Bellona, were pailing from rank 
b rank, and kindling in every boſom, that rage of war, 
which Mentor had laboured to extinguiſh. But he addreſſed 
hinſelf again to the aſſembly in theſe terms; If | of- 
fered promiſes only, they might reaſonably be rejected; 
but what 1 offer you, is certain and immediate adyaniage. 
[f you are not content to receive Telemachus and my ſelf 
4 hoſtages, twelve of the nobleſt and braveſt Cretans ſhall 
he delivered into your hands, It is however, but juſt, that- 


hoſtages mould alſo be given on your part; for Idome- 


neus, though he deii:es a peace, deſires it without fear, and 
without meanneſs: he deſires peace, upon the ſame prin- 
ciples, on which you ſay, you defire it, wiſdom and mode- 
ation; not becauſe he delires to repoſe in voluptuous tran- 
quility, or is terrified by a proſpect of the daiigers of war; 
he is, like you, ready to periſh or to conquer ; but he 


prelers peace io the moſt. ſplendid victory: he diſdains. 


the fear of being vanquithed ; but he confeſſes, that he 
fears to be unjuſt, and is not aſhamed io make an atone- 


ment for his faults, He offers you peace with the ſword 


in his hand ; bug he would not haughiily impoſe it, upon 


bis own conditions; for he ſeis no value upon 2 compul- 
ſory treaty. He deſires a peace, in which all parties ſhall 


be content, which ſhall put an end to all j-alouſies, ap- 
peaſe all reſentment, and remove all digtuſt; his ſentiments 
are jult what you would wiſh them to be; and nothing is 


neceſſary, Hut to convince you of this truth, which would 


dot be difficult, if you would hear me without prejudice 
or paſſion. Hear then, ye nations, diſtinguithed by valourl 
and hear ye chiefs, whom wiſdom has united! what 1 
ſhall now offer on the part of Idomeneus. It is not juſt, 
that he ſhouid invade the territory of his neighbours ; 


neither is it juſt, that his territory ſhould be invaded; he 


conſents, that the towers, by which he has fortified the 
paſſes, ſhould be garriſoned by neutral troops. You Neſ- 
tor, and you PhiloRetes, are of Grecian origin : yet, in 
this quarrel, you have declared againfl Idomeneus; you 
cannot, therefore, be ſuſpected of partiality to his intereſts ; 


Jou take part only in the common cauſe, the peace and li- 


berty 
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berty of Heſperia, To you then, the paſſes which hay 
been the cauſe of war, ſhall be confided; you have ng 
leſs intereſt, in preventing the original natives of Heſpe. 
ria from deſtroying Salentum, a new colony like your own, 
than in preventing Idomeneus from uſurping the poſſ:{. 
ons of his neighbours ; hold, then, the alance between 
them ; and, inttead of deſtroying, by fire and ſword, x 
people whom you ought to.cheriſh and love; ſecure ty 
yourſelves the glory of a ing at once as mediator and 
judge. You will, perhaps, tell me, that theſe condition 
are too good to be fulfilled ; but 1 ſhall abundantly fatis 
you, that Idomeneus is fincere, The hoſtages which | 
have already mentioned, ſhall be reciprocally given and 
detained, till the paſſes ſhall be put into your hands, 
When the ſecurity not only of Salentum, but of all Heſpe. 
ria is at your 3 will you not be content? Whon 
then can you diſtruſt, but yourſelves? You do not dare 


ſymbe 
altoni 
led it 
and « 
crea! 
ſo fc 
hear 
of t 


to confide in Idomeneas ; but as a proof that his intention the 
is honeſt, he is ready to confide in you; he is ready to 28 
truſt you, with the quiet, the lives, and the liberty of be 0 
- himſeif and his people, if it is true, that you dcfire only F 


an equitabie and laſting peace ; ſuch a peace is now of- 


rered you, upon terms that leave you no pretence to rejett had 
it. Let me, however, once more cautfon you againſt the! 
imagining, that Idomeneus has made this propoſal from ſub 
fear: his motives are prudence and equity; and, conſci- by 
ous of the rectitude of his intention, he will be under no- 0 
concern about your opinion, though vou ſhou!d impute he 
that to weakneſs, which he knows to proceed from vit- + 


tue. He was, in the beginning, guilty of ſome faults; 
and he thinks it an honour to acknowledge them by the 
offer of ſuch terms, as anticipate your withes, He who 
hopes that he ihall be able to hide his faults, by aif-Qing 
to ſupport them with arrogance and piide, diſcovers the 
molt deplorable weakneſs, the moſt deſpicable vanity, and 
the groſſeſt ignorance of his own intereſt ; but he u ho se- 
knowledges his faults to an enemy, and offers reparation, 
gives the ſtrongeſt proof, that he can never commit them 
again; and difplays a wiſdom and fortitude, which if 
peace is rejected, muſt make his enmity formidable, he- 
ware then, that the fault, in the preſent quarrel, does not 
become yours: If you reject juſtice and peace, wo 

| they 
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they ſue for acceptance, be aſſuted, that the cauſe of 
peace and juſtice will be avenged ; and Idomeneus, who 
had juſt reaſon to fear the diſpleaſure of the Gods, will 
engage them in his favour againſt you. Telemachus and 
myſelf will take up arms in his defence; and I call the 
powers, both of Heaven and Hell to witneis, that the pro- 
poſals which I have now offered you are juſt.” 

Mentor then lified up the olive bravch which he held 
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in his hand, that the diſtant multitude might bebold the 1 
ſymbol of peace. The chiefs, who ſaw him near, were 1 
altoniſhed and dazzled at the celeſtial radiance that ſpark- 1 


led in his eyes; and perceived in him ſoinething majeſtic 
and commanding, beyond all that fancy had given to 
created beings. The magic of his eloquence, at once 
ſo forcible and ſo ſweet, had, as it were, ſtolen away their 
hearts; its power was fecret but irreſiſtible; like that 
of the myſterious ſpells, which, in the dead ſilence of 
the night, arreſt the moon and ſtars of Heaven, calm the 
raging of the ſea, command the winds and the waves to 
be ſtill, and ſuſpend the moſt rapid rivers in their courſe, 

He appeared, in the midſt of this rude impetuous mul— 
titude, like Bacchus ſurrounded by tygers, whoſe ferocity 
had been charmed away by the ſweenteſs of his voice, till | 
they expreſſed their fondneſs by their careſſes, and their . 
ſubmiſſion by licking his feet. At firſt, the whole aſſem- Wh 
bly was ſilent ; the chiefs looked upon each other, unable lk 
to oppoſe the eloquence of Mentor, and wondering who 
he could be. Every eye of the ſurrounding multitude, 
was immoveably fixed upon him; and every tongue was 
held ſilent, for fear he ſhould have ſtill ſomething to ſay, 
which the words of another, might prevent from bein 
heard, Though they conceived nothing that could be 
added to what he ſaid already, yet they wiſhed that he 
had not been filent ſo ſoon ; and his words might be ſaid 
to be epgraven upon their hearts. His elocution made 
him not-only believed, but beloved ; and held, in ſuſpenſe, 
all the faculties. of thoſe that heard him, who ſcarce even 
cared to breathe, leſt they ſhould loſe the leaſt word that 
ined from his lips. | 

This filence was ſucceeded by a kind of low murmur, 
which gradually diffuſed itſelf through the whole aſſembly; 
It was not the confuſed ſound of inarticulate indignation, 


but 
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| but rather the whiſper of gentleneſs. and compfacerqj, 


rage, now let their weapons fall from their hands; a 


what wonders the words of a good man can produce, 


city without fear. In the mean time, Neſtor went up 0 


__ chiefs gathering 1curd Telemachus, were preſſing him 0 


which were before ſilently expreſſed in every countenarg, 
The Mandurians, who had been ſo lately tranſported wi 


the fierce Phalanthus, with his Lacedemonians, wondered 
to find themſelves ſoftened into kindneſs; the reſt of the 
united nations began to ſigh after the peace, which h9 MW: © 
been held up before them; and PhiloRetes, whoſe ſen, WM" N 
bitxy had been increaſed by misfortune, could nat tefan , 
from tears. Neſtor, who was 1o tranſported with admin. 
tion and delight at the diſcouiſe of Mentor, that he wi 
unable to ſpeak, embraced him with ineffable tenderneh, . 
and the whole muhitude cried out together, as if by a fo 
nal, O ſtranger! thy wiſdom has difarmed us, Pesce! 
Peace !” In the firſt interval of ſiſence, Neſtor attempted 
to ſpeak ; but the troops fearing he might ſtart ſome dif. 
fhcvulty, again cried out with the utmoſt impatience, ** Peace! 
Peace!“ and the chiefs found no way of putting them u 
ſilence, but by joining in the exclamaticn, 

Neftor, perceiving that a ſet diſcourſe could not be heard, 
contented himfeif with faying, © You fee, O Menir,! 


When wiſdom and virtue ſpeak, every paſſjon is calm; our 
reſentment however juſt, is chapged into friendihip; and 
our impatience for war, into a Cefire of perpetual peace, 
The peace you have offered, we accept.“ The chick; at 
the ſame time, ftretched out their hands, in token of their 
conſent, | | | 
Menler now ran towards the gate of Salentum. to get it 
opened, and to acquaint [domeneus that be might leave the 


Telemachus, and embraced him; ** My amiable young 
friend, ſaid he, thy father was the wiſeſt of all the princes 
of Greece; mayſt thou be favoured with equal wildem, 
-ard with better fortune, The ſimilitude of vour perſons 
is great; and the remembrance of Ulyſſes, which that has 
revived, contributed to ſoften our retentment,” Phalar- 
thus, though he was by nature fierce ard unfecling, 200 
though he had never ſeen Ulyſes,- wes votwithſtanding 
touched at his misfortures, aid thoſe of his ſon; aid ths 


relale 0 


— 


gate his adventures, when Mentor returned with Idome- 
neus, and the Cretan youth who followed in his train. 


te nations began to revive ; but Mentor extinguithed the 
fre, before it broke out: Why do we delay, ſaid he, 
10 conclude - this ſacred alliance, which the powers of 
Heaven ſhall-witneſs and defend? May the Gods avenge 
i violation, by whoſoever it ſhall be violated! Af 
may all the horrors of war, averted from the faithful and 
the innocent, deſcend upon the perjured and execrable 
head of him, whoſe ambition ſhall dare to trample upon 
the ſacred rights of this alliance! may he be deteſted both 
in Heaven and upon earth; may he derive no advantage 
from his perfidy; may the infernal furies, in the moſt 
horrid ſorms, excite in his breaft everlaſting rage and deſ- 
air ! let him periſh without hope of burial ; let his limbs 
be the prey of vultures and of dogs! when he deſcends to 


him; and may he there ſuffer ſeverer torments than thoſe 
of Tantalus, Ixion, and the Danaides for ever and for ever, 
But may this peace rather remain unſhaken, like the moun- 
tains of Atlas that ſuſtain the ſkies ! may it be revered 
by every nation upon the earth, and its bleſſings defcend 
from generation to generation l. may the names of thoſe 
who have made 1t, be held in admiration and love by our 
lateſt. paſterity ! let it ſtand as a model for every peace, 
that ſhall. be hereafter founded upon equity and good faith! 
and Jet all nations that defire to fecure happineſs by 


the peace, upon the condition that had been propoſed, by 
an oath; and twelve hoſtages were interchanged between 
them, Telemachus, by his own choice, was one of thoſe 
given by Idomenevus ,; but the allies would not conſent that 
Mentor ſhould be another; infiſting that he ſhould re- 
main with, Idomeneus, that he might anſwer for his con- 
duct, and ſuperintend his council, till his engagements 
ſhould be perfectly fulfilled. An hundred heifers as white 


their horns gilt aud adorned with garlands of flowers, werz 
then ſacrificed between the camp and the city. The bel- 
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At the fight of Idomeneus, the reſentment of the confede- - 


the infernal regions, may the gulph of Tartarus receive 


unanimity, follow the example of the people of Heſperia!” 
Ido meneus, and the reſt of the princes, then ratified - 


a5 now, and an hundred bulls of the ſame colour, having 


loving of the. victims that fell under the ſacred knife, re- 
| 5 1 ſoundes 
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ſounded from the neighbouring hills ; their blood flows 


in a fmoaking torrent on every ſide; and the moſt exqu. 


lite wines were poured abundantly, in libations to the 
Gods; the aruſpices conſulted the entrails, ill panting 


with the remains of life; and the prieſts burnt an incenſs 


upon the altar, which roſe in a cloud of fragrance, and 
Þ-.umed all the plain.“ 

In tke mean time, the ſoldiers on both ſides forgot that 
they had been enemies, and began to entertain each other 
with their adventures: they reſigned themſelves to a pleaf. 
ing relaxation after their labours, and taſted the ſweets of 
-peace by anticipation, Many of thoſe who had followed 
Idomeneus to the ſiege of Troy recolleQed their acquain- 
tance in the ſoldiers of Neſtor, with whom they had 
fought in the ſame cauſe ; they embraced each other with 
great affection, and mutally related all that happened ty 
them, after they had laid the magnificent city, that was 
the glory of Aſia, in ruins ; they laid themſelves down 
upon the graſs, crowned with flowers, and rejoined over 
the wine which had been brought in large vaſes from the 
City, to celebrate the bleſſings ef the day. 

During this ſcene of chearfulneſs and amity, Menty 
cried out, as by a ſudden impulſe, * Henceforth, Oje 
kings and leaders J theſe aſſembled nations, although dil- 
2 by various names, and governed hy different chiels, 

all be one people! Thus do the Gods, who be the 
creatures of their power, delight to become the band 
ef union between them. What is the race of man, but 
one family widely ſcattered upon the earth ? All men 
by nature are brothers, and ſhould be mutually endedred 
by a brother's love: -accurſed be thoſe impious barbar- 
ans who ſeek for glory in the kindred blood, which difies 
but in name from their own! War, indeed, is ſometimes 
neceſſary ; but the neceſſity of war, is the reproach of nun, 
Let ambitious royalty no more pretend, that war is tobe 
deſired as the means of glory; for nothing can be glor- 
ous that is inhuman, He that would acquire glory at the 
exp:nce of humanity, is a monſter, not a man; nor al 
true glory be thus acquired: glory is nothing more that 
the radiance of virtue; and the virtue of a prince, is mo- 
deration and benevolence, The incenſe of adulation, n 


he offered to the vanity and the folly of a tyrant; 
On 1 er 
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wen thoſe who offer it, confeſs, in the ſecret language of 
their heart, that glory is leſs deſerved in proportion as 


it is dithoneſtly ſought, He ought to be lightly eſteemed | 


of men, by whom men are ſo lightly eſteemed, that, to 
ratify a brutal vanity, he will deluge the earth with 
their blood. Happy is the prince, who loves his people, 


and is beloved by them; who has confidence in his 


neighbouxs, and whoſe neighbours have confidence in him; 
who is fo far from making war againſt them, that he 
prevents their making war againft each other; and who 
| can excite envy in fœreign ſtates, only by the happineſs 
which he diffuſes through his own ! Jet your aſſemblies, 
theo, O ye powers of Heſperia, be frequent: let all the 
princes that are now preſent, meet at leaſt once in three 
years, to confum the preſent peace, by a reiterated vow 
to repeat your mutual promiſes, and deliberate upon 
your common intereſts. While you poſſeſs the plenty of 


4 


this delizhitul couritry, united by the bands of peace, 


you will at home be glorious, and abroad invincible. Dif- 


cord only, that infernal fury, who aſcends ſrom Hell to 


torment mankind, can interrupt the felicity- which is de- 
ſgned you by the Gods.” 


i Our readineſs to conclude x peace, replied Neſtor, 


is a ſufficient teſtimony, that we have been far from en- 
paging in a war from vain glory, or with an unjuſt de- 
ſign of aggrandizing ourſelves at the expente of our 
neighbours, But what can be done, when, among the 
poo that ſurround us, there is one who ats by no Jaw 


ut his on intereſt, and loſes no opportunity of invading - 


the domidjons of others? Do not imagine; that I am now 


ſpeaking of Idomeneus ; for, to him, I no longer impute 


ſuch a character; our d 


anger now ariſes only from 


Adraſtus, the king of the Dauhians. This tyrant deſpiſes 


the Gods; and believes, that all the people upon earth are 


born only to contribute to his glory, by the moſt abject 


ſervitude ; he does not defire ſubjeQs, to whom! he would 
and in the double relation of king and father; he defires 
only ſaves and worſhippers, and has directed divine honors 


to be paid him. The blind caprice of Fortune has hitherto ' 
proſpered his undertakings. We were haſtening to attack 
dalentum, that we might ſuppreſs a power in its infancy, - 


rely to become formidable, and be at liberty to turn our 
Q. 2- | whole- 


* 
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whole force againſt Adraſtus, who is already a powerſil 
enemy. He has taken ſeveral towns from our allies, a 
has defeated the Crotonians in two batttes. He ſcruyl 
nothing to gratiſy his ambition; and if he can cruſh hj 
enemies, he cares not whether it be by fraud or force ; he 
Das amaſſed great treaſures, his troops are well diſcipline 
and inuted to war, he has experienced officers, and is well 
ſerved; he ſuperintends hin ſelf whatever is done by hi 
orders; he ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt fault, and reward 
ſervices with great liberality, He fuſtains and animate 
the troops by his own courage; and if his conduct was re. 
gulated by equity and good faith, he would be a moſt xc. 
complithed prince ; but he fears neither the vengeance df 
the gods, nor the reproaches of conſcience z and he conf. 
ders reputation itſelf as a mere phantom, by which weak 
minds only can be influenced. In his eftimation, there jy 
no rea] or ſubftantial. good, but the poſſeſſion of great 
riches, the power of inſpiring terror, and of trampling 
mankind under foot. His army will very ſoon enter our 
dominions; and if we cannot acquire ſtrength to reſiſt hi 
by a general confederacy, all hope of liberty muſt ceaſe 
for ever. It is not leſs the intereſt of 1domenevs, than of 
Other powers, to oppoſe this tyrant, who will ſuffer no. 
_ thing to be free that his power can enflave, If we ſhould 
be vanquiſhed, Salentum muſt fall with -vs, let us, there. 
fore, unite for our common defence without delay.” 
While Neſtor, was thus ſpeaking, they advanced towards 
the city; for Idomeneus had invited all the kings and 
principal officers, 40 paſs the night within the walls, 
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BOOK XI, 


Neflor, in the name of ' the allies, demands ſuccour of Ida- 


meneus againſt their enemies the Daunians: MENTOR, 


abo is deſirous to eftavliſh proper regulations for the inter- 


nal government of Salentum, and to employ the people in 
agriculture, finds means to ſatisfy them with an hun- 


 dred noble Cretans, under the command of Te LEM a= 


cuvs. After their departure, MenTOR proceeds to a 


' minute examination of the city and the port; and having 
acquainted himſelf with evtty particular, he prevails upon 


Idomeneus to inſtitute new principles of government and 


commerce ; to divide his people into ſeven laſſes, di ſtin- 
guiſfing them with reſpet to their rank and quality 


he brings into juſt reputation. 


Pratre XII. : Integrity unveils Truth 10 Royalty. Sag” 


MenTor's addreſs to Idomeneus, and is firſt effeft. 


HE allies. had now pitched their tents, and the field 
Vas covered with rich pavilions of all colours, in 


which the weary Heſperians reſigned themſelves to ſleep. 


In the mean time, the princes and their retinue having en- 


teted the city, were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo ma- 
ny magnificent buildings; which had riſen in ſo ſhort a 
tine; a city, of which ſo formidable a war had retarded 


neither the growth nor the decoration. 


They admired the wiſdom and vigilance of Idomeneus 


who had founded fo ſplendid a kingdom ; and cone luding 
that the confederacy againſt the Daunians, would acquire 


great ſtrength by the acceſſion of ſueh an ally; they invited 


dim to come into it. Idomeneus thought it reaſonable to 
comply, and promiſed them troops; but as Mentor was 


perfectly acquainted with all that was neceflary to render 


a-kingdom flouriſhing, he had reaſon to believe, that the 
power of Idomeneus was not ſo great in reality, as in ap- 


pearance ; he, therefore, took him aſide, and addreſſed him. 
| | „Lou 


io this effect: 
| Q 35 


y. different habits : to retrench luxury and unneceſſary 
arts, and to employ the artificers in huſbandry, which ' 
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« You ſee, that our endeavours have not been unſye. 


ceſsful ; we have ſecured Salentum from deſtruction, bu 


you only can raiſe her to glory: the government of the 


people depends upon you; and it is your taſk to emulate 
the wiſdom of Minos, and ſhew that you are worthy d 
your deſcent. I continue to ſpeak ſreely to you, ſuppoſin 
that you love truth and deſpiſe flattery. While the 
princes were praiſing your magnificence, I covld not but 
reflect in ſilence upon your temerity.“ At the word tene. 
rity, domeneus changed eountenanee; his eyes ſparkled, 
his cheeks glowed, and he was upon the point of inter. 
rupting Mentor, by expreſſions of refentment, I ſe, 
ſays Mentor, in a voice that was modeſt and reſpedſol, 
though not faultering or irreſolute, that the word temetity 
has given you offence, and I confeſs, that if it had bee 
uſed by any other than myſelf, your diſpleaſure would 
have been juſt ; for there is a reſpect due to kings; and 
they have a jealous ſenfibility; which even thoſe who fe. 
prove them, ſhould be careful not to wound. To then, 
the voice of truth is ſufficiently diſpleaſing, however ges- 
tle the terms; but J hoped, that you would have pernined 
mie to fpeak. of your faults without a ſtudisd loſtneſs of 
exprefſion ; that you would have indulged me in my ce. 
ſign of accuftoming you to hear things called by their 
names, and of teaching you to diſcover - what other 
think, when their reſpect ſuppreſſes their thought; ii 
you would not reſign yourſelf to voluntary deception, you 
muſt always conceive more than is faid, when the ſubſed 
is to your difadvantage, As to myſelf, 4 am ready io 
ſoften my expreſſions, if they muſt be ſoftened ; butt 
would ſurely be more for your intereſt, that a man, ab- 
folutely neutral in your affairs, without intereſt, connexion, 
or dependance, ſhould, when he. ſpeaks to you in privat, 
ſpeak plain. No other will ever dare to do it; you vill 
de condemned to ſee truth imperfeQly ; you will ben 


ſtranger to her face, for ſhe will never appear before Jon 


but in a gaudy veil.” 
Idomeneus, whole firſt impatience. had already ſubfided, 

| began now to be aſhamed of his weakneſs : * You ſee, 
ſaid he to Mentor, what conſtant flattery will do, Lowe 
to you, the preſervation of my new kingdom; and here 
ie no truth, that 1 ſhall not think my ſelf happy 7 
| 5 10 


* 
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from your lips. Remember, with pity, that I have been 
Jong tainted with the poiſon of adulation ; and that, even 
in my misfortunes, | was ſtill a ſtranger to truth. Alas! 
no man has ever loved me enough to lay what he thought 
| ſhould be diſpleaſed to hear.” EE. ba 

The heart of Idomeneus melted as he ſpoke, the tears 
ſtarted to his eyes, and he embraced Mentor with great 
tenderneſs, © It is with the utmoſt regret, faid Mentor, that 
| give you pain; but I am gooſtrained ; |.cannot betray 
| you, by concea ling truth: could you act otherwiſe in my 
place? If you have always been deceived till now, it was 
becauſe. you choſe to be deceived ; it was becauſe: you 
feared to find ſincerity in thoſe, that were to give you 
counſel, Have you ſought thoſe who were moit 
difisterefted, thoſe who were moſt likely to .contradiQt 
you? have you preferred fuch as were leaſt. devoted to,your 
pleaſure, and their own intereſt ; ſuch, as appeared moſt 
capable of oppoſing your paſſions when they were irregu- 
Jar, and your ſentiments when they were unjuſt? When 
you haye detected a flatterer, have you baniſhed him 
from your preſence ; and withdrawn your confidence from 
thoſe whom you ſuſpected ? Have you done what thoſe 
do, who love truth, and deferve to know it? have you 
now fortitude, to ſuffer the humiliation of hearing-thoſe 
truths, by which you are condemned? Let me make 
the experiment ; I muſt again tell you, that what has 
woe ſo much praiſe, deferves cenſure, While you are 
ſurrounded with enemies, and yet a foreigner in the coun- 
try, you dream only of adorning your new city with wag- 
nificient buildings: to this; as you have confeſſed to me, 
you have ſacrificed your repoſe, and in this you have ex- | I 
hauſted your wealth. You have thought neither of aug- | 
menting your people, nor of cultivating the country: does 
net your power depend wholly upon a numerous people, 


and a country highly cultivated for their. ſubfiſtence ? A pI 
long peace is neceſlary, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of a ſtate, K. 
for increaſing the people; and you ought, at preſent, to 4 


think of nothing, but agriculture and legiſlation. Vau | 
have been hurried, by a vain ambition, tothe brink of a | 
precipice; and to gain the appearance of being great, have, 1 
ſapped the foundations of ſubſtantial aue F. Let tbeſe 
errars be corrected without delay; ſuſpend all theſe works | 
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of idle magnificence ; renounce the pomp that will re. 
duce your new City to tuins ; releaſe your people from 
fatigue, and endeavour to facilitate marriage, by procuring 
them plenty. Remember, that you are a king, only in 
proportion as you have ſubjects to govern, and that the 
meaſure of your power, is not the extent of your domini 
nions, but the number of your inhabitants. Let your ter. 
ritory be fertile, however ſmall ; and let it fwarm will 
people at once well diſciplined and induſtrious: and if 
you can make theſe people love you, you will be more 
| powerful, more happy, and more glorious, than all the 
conquerors: that have ravaged the earth.“ 
Wat ſhall 1 do then, ſaid Idomeneus, with reſpec 
to the princes, that have ſolicited me to join the conſe. 
deracy ? ſhall I confeſs te them the weakneſs of my ſlate? 
It is, indeed, true, that. have neglected agriculture and 
even commerce, notwithſtanding the uncommon adyans 
tages of my ſituation ; I thought only of making a mag. 
nificent city t butxthen, I muſt, my dear Mentor, diſhonour BW 
myſelfin the preſence of ſo many kings, by acknowledging 
my indiſcretion ? If it muſt be done, I will do it; andg 
will do it readily, whatever mortification I ſuffer: tor 
you have taught me, that a king is born for his people, 
owes himſelf wholly to them, and ought always to prefer 
the public welfare to his own reputation.” , 
This ſentiment, ſaid Mentor; is worthy the father of 
his people; and for this, and not for the vain magnit 
cence of your city, I reverence you as a king worthy 
the name. But: your honour muſt be preſerved, even fer 
the advantage of your ſtate; leave this to me: I will 
make theſe princes believe, ihat you are engaged to eftab- 
Iſh Uly/es, if he is ſtill» living, or his- ſon if he is dead, in 
the government of his kingdom, and drive the ſuitors of 
Penelope from Ithaca by force. They will at once pet- 
ceive that this cannot be effected without numerous 
troops; and -wHl; therefore, readily conſent, that you 
hall at firſt afford them but a. flight aſſiſtance againſt he 
Daunians,”. | 
At theſe words, Idomeneus appeared like a man, ſud- 
| denly relieved from a burden that was cruſhing him by us. 
weight: “ "This, indeed, ſaid he, my dear Mentor, wil 
Prelexve my reputation, and the honour of this rifing 6 
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by hiding its weakneſs from the neighbouring ates, Bur 


53 


with what appearance of truth can it be pretended, that 1 


am about to ſend troops to Ithaca, for the eſtabliſhment 
of Ulyſſes, or at leaſt of Telemachus, while Telemachus 
himſeitis engaged in war againſt the Daunians ?”.** Be in 
no pain, about that, replied Mentor; I will ſay nothing 
that is falſe, The veſſels that you are fitting out to eſta- 


 bliſh your commerce, will fail to the coaſt of-Epitus, and 


will effect two purpoſes at once; they will bring back the 
ſoreign merchants, whom high duties have driven from 
Salentum; and they will ſeek intelligence of: Ulyſſes-: if 
he is ſtill living, he cannot be far from the ſeas that di- 
vide Greece from Italy; and it has been confidently report- 
ed, that he has been ſeen among tbe Phenicians. But if 
Uſes ſhould not be found, your veſſels will render an im- 
portant ſervice to his ſon: they will ſpread terror, with 


the name of Telemachus, through all ilthaca and theneigh- 


douring country, where it is now believed he is dead as 
well as his father: the ſuitors of Penelope will be ſtruck 
Sith aſtoniſnment to learn that he is returning with the 
forces of a powerful ally: the Ithacans will be awed into 
Obedience ; and Penelope will beencouraged to petfitt in 
her refuſal of a ſecond: huſband, Thus will you render 
ſervice to Telemachus, while he is rendering ſer vice to you 
by taking your place in the conſederacy againſt the Dau- 
mans“ Happy is the king, ſaid Idome peus, that is fa- 
voured with ſuch counſel; but doubly happy is he, who 
feels its importance, and improves it 16 his advantage! 


A wiſe and faithful friend is beiter than a vidtorious ar- 


my: yet kings too often wit bdra w their confidence from 
the faithful and the wife, of whoſe virtue they ſtand in 
awe; and reſign themſelves to flatterers of whoſe perfidy 
they have no dread. I fell myſelf into that fatal error; 
and Iwill relate to you the misfortunes that I drew up- 
on myfelf, by a conneQiion with a falſe friend, who flat- 
8 my patlions in hopes that, in my turn, I ſhould gra- 
ufy his.“ LY | : 5 F 
Menior found it eaſy to convince the allies, that Ido- 
meneus ought to take charge of Telemachus, while Tele- 
machus was, on his behalf, engaged in the confederacy z 
and they were well ſatisfied to have, among them, the ſon 
of the great Ulyſes, with an hundred Cretan youth, whom 
ae _ Idomeneus 
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brought from their native country. and whom Meyter bil 


the young nobility into foreign ſervice : this by corneding 


and found himſelf wet with his tears: I have no joy, 


comfort: This ſeparation, ſaid he, is very different from 


—— 


we muſt part for ever] and you ſhould learn what is figbt 


fuſed within him the ſpirit of wiſdom and foreſight, of 
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Idomeneus had put under his command: theſe young meg 
were the flower of the nobility, whom Idomeneus hy 


adviſed him to ſend in this expedition. It is neciflay, 
faid he, to increaſe the number of your people during 
peace; but, to prevent a national inſenſibility to militay 
honour, and ignorance of military art, it is proper to ſer 


the idea of a ſoldier's character, with that of noble deſcent 
and elevated rark, will be ſufficient to kindle and key 
alive a ratioral ſenſe of glory, a love of arms, a patience 
of fatigue, a contempt of death, and even an experimental 
knowledge of the art of war.“ | 

The confederate princes departed from Salentum, yell 
content with Idomeneus, ard charmed with the wiſdom 
of Mentor, They were alſo highly pleaſed to be accom 
panied by Telemachus, but Telemachus was overwhelmed 
with grief, when he came to part-with his friend. While 
the kings were taking leave of Idomeneus, and vowing 10 
preſerve their alliance inviolable for ever, Mentor held 
Telemachus to his breaſt in a tranſport of ſilent tenderneſs 


ſaid Telemachus, in the ſearch of glory; I feel no paſlion 
but grief, at our ſeparation ; and | think that the fatal 
time is returned, when the Egyptians forced me from yout 
arms, to a diſtant country, without hope of ſeeing you 
again.“ Mentor ſoothed him with words of gentleneſsand 


that in Egypt; it is voluntary, it will be ſhort, and it wil 
be rewarded with glory; You muſt love me, my on, 
with leſs tenderneſs, and more fortitude ; you muſt accu 
tom yourſelf to my abſence, for the time is coming, hes 


rather from the inſpiration of wiſdom and virtue, than from 
the preſence of Mentor.” | = 

The Goddeſs, who was concealed under the figure of 
Mentor, then covered Telemachus with her Ægis, and di 


intrepid courage and gentle moderation, virtues whicl by 
ſo rarely meet : ** Go, ſaid ſhe, wherever you are called ta 
by duty, without conſidering whether it be dangerous Of to 
fafe : a prince may avoid danger, with lefs/ diſgrace, ) Will «: 
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geclining a war, than by keeping aloof in battle. The 
ourage of him who commands others, ſhould never be 
doubtful ; it is defirable that a nation ſhould preſerve its 


), Wprioce, it is ſtill more defirable that the prince ſhould pre- 
eve his honour, Remember, that the commander of others, 
7 Would alfo be their example, and excite the courage of 
his army by a diſplay of his own. Fear no danger, then, 


O Telemachus / but rather periſh in the eombat, than bring 
your valour into queſtion. The Sycophants, who would 
appear moſt forward in perſuading you not to expoſe your- 
ſelf to danger, when danger is become neceſſary, would be 
the firſt to whiſper that you wanted courage, if you ſhould 
take their advice, Do not, however, incur danger unne- 
cefſarily ; courage is a virtue only in proportion as tt is 


contempt of life, a meer brutal ardour. Precipitate cou- 
rage ſecures no advantage: he who, in danger, does not 
poſſeſs the perfect recollection of his mind, is rather furious 
than brave; and is ſuperior to fear, only as he is incapable 
of thought ; in proportion as he is free from perturbation, 
he is timid; and if he does not fly, is in confuſion ; his 
mind is not at liberty to diſpenſe proper orders; nor to 
ſeize and improve the tranfient but important opportunities, 
which ariſe in battle, of diſtreſſing the enemy, and doing 
ſervice to his country, If he has the ardour of a ſoldier, 
he has not the diſcernment of a commander ; neither has 
he that courage, which is requiſite in the private man 
ſor the private man ought to preſerve in the heat of ac- 
ton, ſuch preſence of mind, as is neceſſary to underſtand 
and obey the orders of his officer. He that expoſes him- 
ſelfraſhly, interrupts the order and diſcipline of the troops, 
pives an example of pernicious temerity, and frequently ex- 
poſes the whole army to irretirievable diſadvantages. Thoſe 
who prefer the gratification of their own 1dle ambition, 
to the ſecurity of a common cauſe, deſerve rather puniſh- 
ment than reward. | TE 9: 

(ge careful, my dear ſon, to avoid precipitation even 
in the purſuit of glory; for glory is to be acquired, only 


by waiting in patient tranquility for the moment of advan- 


tage. Virtue is more revered, in proportion as the appears 
to be quiet, placid, and unaſſuming. As the veceſſity of 
epoſing yourſelf to danger increaſes, ſo ſhould your ex- 
„„ | pedients 


directed by prudence; without prudence, it is a ſenſeleſs 
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| pedients, your foreſight, and your courage. Remember 
alſo to avoid whatever may draw upon you the enyy of 
- your aſſociates, and never let the ſucceſs of another ey. 
cite envy in you; give praiſe liberally to whatever ſh 
merit praiſe : yet never commend a mixed character indiſ. 
criminately; diſplay the good with pleaſure, hide the bad, 
and let it not be remembered but with compaſſion, Ne. 
ver decide in the preſence of old commanders, who hate 
all the experience thit you want: hear their opinions with 
deference, conſult them, ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the mol 
ſkiiful, and never be aſhamed to attribute your bett aQions: 
to their counſel: e 
Laſtly, never liſten to any diſcourſe, which tends to make 
you jealous or miftruſtful of other chiefs. Speak your: 
mind to them with confidence and ingenuity. If you thizk 
their behaviour to yu has'been exceptionable, open your 
heart and tell-them why you think ſo: if they are capable 
of feeling the noble generoſity of this conduR, they will 
be delighted with it; and you will find no difficulty, in 
obtaining from them all the conceſſions that you can reaſons 
ably expect. If their inſenſibility is ſo groſs, that the 
rectitude of this behaviuur is loſt upon them; you will, 
at leaſt, have gained an experimental knowledge of what ina 
be expected from them; you+will order matters fo, that 
you may have no more conteſtwith them during the war; and 
[| you will have nothing to reproach yourſelf with, on their 
i account, But, above all, be careful never to drop the leaſt 
| hint of your diſplea ſure, before the ſycophants who are 
ever buly to ſow jealouſy and diviſion. I will remain here, 
continued Mentor, to aſſiſt Idomeneus in taking thoſe mea- 
ſures, which are indiſpenſably. neceſſary for the good of 
his people; and for compleating the correction of thoſe 
faults, which evil counſellors and flatterers have ſeduced 
him to commit, in the eſtabliſhment of his new kiny- 
doth.” 15 | | | 
At this flight cenſure of Idomeneus, Telemachus could 
not help expreſſing ſome ſurprize at his conduct, not with- 
out ſome mixture of contempt. But Mentor checked bim 
in a tone of ſeverity : ** Do you wonder, faid he, that the 
moſt eſtimable men are men till; and, among the innu- 
merable ſnares and perplexities which are inſeparable from 
royalty, diſcover ſome traces of human infirmity ? In lg 
| | | | menevys 
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meneus, the ideas of pomp and magnificence have been 
lanted and nuituied from his youth; aud where is the 
philoſopher, who, in hjs place, would always have been 
ſuperior to flattery ? He has, indeed, ſuffered hiniſelf to be 
tod much influenced by thoſe in whom he confided ; but 
the wiſeſt kings, Whatever is their precaution, are often 
deceived, A king cannot do every thing himſelf; he muſt, 
therefore, have miniſters, and in theſe nnnſters he muſt 
confide ; beſides, a king cannot know thole that ſurround 
him, ſo well as they are known by others; for in his pre- 
fence they never appear without a maſk ; ard every arti» 
fee that cunning can deviſe, is practiſed to deceive him. 
Alas ! my dear Telemachys, your own experience will con- 
"frm" the truth but too well. We never fiad either the 
virtues or abilities in mankind, that we feek; and with 
whatever diligence and penetration we ftudy their charac- 
ters, we are every day miſtaken in our concluſions. We 
can never avail the public of all the virtues and abilities 0 
that we find; for the beſt men have their prejudices, their 
aveifions, and their jealouſies; they will ſeldom give up þ 
any opinion, however ſingular, or renounce any foible, bow? 
ever pernicious, The greater the dominicn, the more 
numerous muſt be the miniſtry; for there will be more ! 
that the prince cannot do himſelf, and therefore more that 
he muſt do by others: and the greater the number of thoſe i 
o whom he muſt delegate his authority, the more liable +$ 
he is to be ſomewhere miſtaken in his choice, He whe 1 
is a ſevere cenſor of kings 10-day, would ta-morrow go- 
vern much worſe than thoſe whom he condemns; ang if 
he was intruſted with the ſame power, would commit the 
lame faults, and many others, much greater, A private ſta» 
tion, if a manhes ſome degree of natuial eicquence, corccals 
celeQs, diſplays ſhining talents to advantage, and makes 
bim appear worthy. of all the poſts that he does not fill: but 
authority brings a man's abilities to a ſevere teſt, and diſeo 
vers great faults, Which the ſhades of obſcurity conceaied, 
Greatneſs reſembles thoſe glaſſes, which repreſent eyery 
object larger than it is, every defeft ſeems to expard in 
an elevated fi;uation ; where things, ia themſelves ſmall, 
are, in their conſequences great, and the fig neſt faults ex- 
cite vehement oppoittion. A Prince is an jugdividual, whoſe 
conduct the whole world is e employed to watch 
8 | ; aig 
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ally beſet by ſelf-intereſt and cunning ; he never finds the 


; Iuto another, Such is the ſituation, even of thoſe king 


are called to the government of an innpmerable multitude, 


faculty of thoſe who wund govern them well upon th 
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and diſpoſed to condemn... He is judged with the Ulme 
rigcur by thoſe who can only gueſs at his fituation, wi 
have not the leaſt ſenſe of the difficulties that attend i. 
and who expect, that, to anſwer their ideas of perfeQiq 
he ſhould be no longer a man. A king, however, can e 
no more; his goodnefs and his wiſdom are bounded þ 
his nature ;. he has humours, paſlions, and habits, which 
it is impoſlible he thould always ſurmount ; he is comin. 


aſſiftance that he ſecks ; he is perpetually led into miſtaky, 
ſometimes by his own paffions and fometimes by thoſe of hi 
miniſters ; and can ſcarce repair one fault, before he fall 


who have moſt wiſdom, and moſt virtue; ard the longel 
and beſt reign is too ſhort and too defective, to correct, at 
the end, What has undeſignedly been done amiſs in the be. 
ginning, Such evils are inſeparable from royalty ; and 
human weakneſs. muſt ſink under ſuch a load Kings ſhould 
be pitted and excuſed : ſhiould not they be piticd, who 


whoſe wants are infinite, and who 7 8 but keep every 


ſtretch ? Or to ſpeak freely, are not men to be pitted, for 
their neceſſary ſubjeQion to a mortal like themſelves? A 
God only can fulfil the duties of dominion, The 
prince, however, is not leſs to be pitied than the people; 
a weak and imperfect creature, the governor of a con 
and deceitful multitude.” e 
„* But, faid Telemachus with ſome vivacity, Idomenens 
has already loſt Crete, the kingdom of his ancellors, by 
his indiſcretion; and he would have loft Salentum, which 
he is founding in its-ſtead, if it had not been preſerved dy 
your wiſdom.” => 
I confeſs, replied Mentor, that Idomeneus has been 
guilty of great faults; but, look through Greece, ard 
every other country upon earth, ard ſee whether aworg 
thoſe that -are moſt improved, you can find one prince, 
that is not, in many inſtances, inexcuſable. The greatel 
men have, in their natural diſpoſition, and the confitut- 
* onal character of their minds, deſects which fometins 
miſlead them ; and the beſt men are thofe who have ſol⸗ 


titude to acknowledge theſe defects, and make conkin 
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if repairing the miſchiefs that they produce. Do you 
Wmagine, that Ulyſſes, the great Ulyſſes your father, who 18 
anfidered as an example by all the fovereigns of Greece, 
without weaknets and imperfeQtion ? If he had not been 


Minerva, how often would he have ſunk under the dan- 
ers, and difſiculties to which the wanton malignity of 
tune has expoſed him? How often has the Goddeſs 
refrained and corrected him, that he might walk on, in 
the path of virtue, till he arrived at glory! And when 
you ſhall ſez him reign in all the ſplendour of his excellence 
in Ithaca, do not expect to find him perfect. He has 
deen the admiration of all Greece, of Aſia, and of all the 


among the ſhining wonders of his character, are forgotten, 


ation of his wiſdom and his virtue, tranſplant them into 
your own boſom, you. will need no other happineſs or 
honour, es 

Wnen, more than human nature can effect-;-it is common, 
far the inexperience and preſumption of youth to indulge 
ſeverity of judgment, which leads them to condemn the 


kopleſs indocility, You ought not only to love, reſpect, 
and imitate your father, notwithſtanding his imperfecti- 
ons; but you ought alſo very highly to efteem Idomeneus, 
Mwithſtanding ſuch parts of his character and conduct 


ige is perſect; and he ſpontaneouſly deteſts fraud, the 
moment he perceives it: all his external qualifications are 


0 acknowledge his errors, his mild and patient endurance 
if my ſeyere reprehenſion, his fortitude againſt himſelf to 
mke public reparations for- his faults, and thus to place 
imſelf above the cenſure of others; are indubitable teſti- 
monies, that «he has true greatneſs of mind. There are 
me faults, from which a man of little merit may be pre- 


by an effort of the moſt exilted virtue, that a king who has 
been ſo long ſeduced by flattery, can correct his faults; it 
1 Sf is 


Gyoured with the perpetual guidance and protection of | 


iſlands of the ſea, notwithſtanding his failings, which, 


f you, alſo, can thus admire him, and by a happy emu- 
« Accuſtom yourſelf not to expect, from the greateſt 


characters that they ought to imitate, and produces an 


#1 have ſhewn to deſerve cenſure. He is naturally ſin- 
tere, upright, equitable, kind, and munificent; his cou- 


peat, and ſuitable to his rank: his ingenudus diſpoſition 


fried, by good fortune, or by good counſel ; but it is only 
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is more glorious thus to riſe, than never to have fallen 
The faulis of Idomeneus are ſuch, as almoſt all kings have 
committed; but his reparation is ſuch, as has been made 
by none. As for myſelf, while I reproved, I admired hin, 
for he permitted my reproof; and do you admire him alſo, 


my dear Telemachus ! it is leſs for his reputation, than 


your advantage, that I give you this counſel.“ 

By this diſcourſe, Mentor made Telemachus ſenſiple that 
he, who judges with ſeverity of others, endangers his 
own virtue; eſpecially if they are diſtreſſed by the per. 
plexities and difficulties of government. “ But it is now, 
ſaid he, time to part. Farewell! | will wait here, ny 


dear Telemachus, for your return, Remember, that thoſe 


who fear the Gods, have nothing to fear from men | You 
will be expoſed to extreme danger; but remember, that 
you will never be forſaken by Minerva!“ 

At this moment, Telemachus became con ſcious to the 
preſence of the Goddeſs ; and he would have known that 
it was the very voice of Minerva that had inſpired bin 


with fortitude, if ſhe had not immediately recalled the 


charaQter ſhe had aſſumed; “ Remember, ſaid ſhe, ny 
ſon, the care which I took, during your infancy, to render 
you as wiſe ard as brave as your father! do nothing that 
is unworthy of his example, or of my precepts.” 
The ſun had already riſen, and tinged the ſummits of the 
mountains with gold when the confederate kings departed 


from Salentum, and returned to their people. The troops 


that had been encamped round the city, now began t0 


march under their leaders : their pikes roſe like a foreſt on 


every ſide ; their ſhields glittered in the ſun ; and a cloud 


ol duſt aſcended to the ſky. The krngs were conducted io 


the plain by Idomeneus and Menter, who attended them to 
a conſiderable diſtance from the city, At laſt they parted, 
having given and received reciprocal teſtimonies of fincere 
friendthip. And the allies being now acquainted with the 
true character of Idomeneus, which had ſuffered fo much 
by miſrepreſentation, had no doubt, but that the peace 


wou'd be laſting: they had indeed, formed their judgment 


of him, not from his natural ſentiments, but from the per- 


vicious counſel of flitterers which he had implicitly taken, 
When the army was gone, Idomeneus led Mentor n- 


to every quarter of che city, © Let us ſee, ſaid Menter, hov 
| 7 PE man 
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many people you have, as wel! in the city as the country ; 
Jet us number the whole; and let us aifo examine, how 
may of them are huſvandmen, Let us enquire, how 
noch corn, wine, oil, and other neceſſaries, your lands will 
-aduce one year with another: we ſhall then know, whe- 


ther it will yeild a ſurplus for foreign trade, Let us alſo ſee 
bor many veſſels you have, and how many ſailors to man 


them, that we may be able to judge of your ſtrength.” He 
then viſited the port, and went on board every veſſel; 


te informed himſelf of the ſeveral ports to which they 


ded, what merchandize they carried out, and what they 


brought back in return; what was the expence of the voy- 


ze; what were the loans of the merchants to each other, 
and what trading ſocieties were eſtabliſhed among them, 
that he might know whether their articles were equitable 


und faithfully oblerved. He alſo enguired, what was the 


ik of the ſeveral voyages, and to what loſſes the trade 
was expoſed, that ſuch reſtrictions might be made as would 


event the ruin of the merchants, who ſometimes, from 


o eager a deſire of. gain, undertake what they are not in 
acondition to accomplith. | © als | 


He ordered that bankruptcy ſhould be puniſhed with 
great ſeverity, becauſe it is generally the effect of raſhnels - 


ind indifcretion, if pot of fraud: he alſo formed regula- 
tons, by which bankruptcies might eaſily be prevented: 
he obliged the merchamts to give an account of their effects, 
their profits, their expences, and their undertakings, to ma- 
gitrates eſtabliſhed ſor this pur poſe: he o1dered that they 


mould never be permitted 10 rifk the property of another, 


dor more than half their own : that they ſhould undertake 
by aſſociation, what they could not undertake ſingly: ard 
that the obſervance of the conditions of ſuch aſſociation, 
ſhould be enforced by ſevere penalties. He ordered alſo 
that trade ſhould be perfectly open and free; and, inſtead 
of loading it with impoſts, that every merchant, who 
brought the trade of a new nation to the port of Salentum, 
lhould be entitled to a reward. Rk 
Theſe regulations brought people in crowds from all 
parts, ana the trade of Salentum was like the flux and re- 


ſux of the ſea : riches flowed in upon it, with an impe- 


luous abundance, like wave impelling wave: every thing 
Wes freely brought in and carried out of the port; every 
R 4 thirg 
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hing that was brought was uſeful, and every thing that 
was carried out, left fomething of greater advantage in 
its ſtead. Juſtice preſided over the port, which was the 
center of innumerable nations, with inflexible ſeverity ard 
from the lofty towers, that were at once its ornament and 
defence, freedom, integrity, and honour, ſeemed to ll 
together the merchants of the remoteſt regions of the eanh: 
and theſe merchants, whether they came from the ſhores 
of the eaſt, where the ſun riſes from the parting wave to 
begin the day; or from that boundleſs ocean, where 
wearied with its courſe, he extinguiſhes his fires, al 
lived together at Salentum, as in their native county, 
with ſecurity and peace. . | 

Mentor then viſiied the magazines, warehouſes, and mt. 
nufactor ies, of the intertorpart of the city. He prohibited 
the fale of all foreign commodities, that might introduce 
luxury or effeminacy: he regulated the drefs and the pro- 
viſions of the inhabitants ofevery rank ; and the furniture, 
the ſize, and ornaments of their houſes, He alſo prohi- 
bited all ornaments of filver and gold ; “ I know but one 
thing, laid he to Idomeneus, that can render your people 
modeſt in their expences, the example of their prince: it 
is neceſſary, that there ſhould be a dignity in your appeat- 
ance ; but your authority will be ſufficiently matked by 
the gaurds, and the great officers of your court, that wlll 
always attend you. As to your crets, be content with the 
finelt cloth of a purple colour: let jhe dreſs of your 
principal officers be of cloth equally fine: and let your 
own be diſtinguiſhed only by the colour, and a flight em- 
bioidery of gold round the edge: different colours will 
ſerve to diſtinguih different conditions, without either 
gold, or ſilver, or jeweis : and Jet thefe conditions be le- 
gulated by birth. | 

put theꝶmoſt ancient and illuſtrious nobility in the fit 
rank: thoſe, who are diſtinguiſhed by perſonal merit, and 
the authority of office, will be cortent to ſtand ſecond 
to thoſe, who have been long in poſſeſſion of hereditary 
honour. Men who ate not noble by defcent, will readily 
yield precedence to thoſe that are, if you take care not 
to encourage à falſe opinion of themſelves, by raiſing them 


wich piaiſe, who are modeſt in proſperity, No e 
0 
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tors by a long deſcent. | 

« To ſtimulate viitue, and excite an emulation to ſerve the 
fate, it will be ſufficient to reward public merit with ho- 
norary diſtinctions, a crown or a ſtatue which may be made 
the foundation of a new nobility, for the children of thoſe. 
to whom they are decreed. : 

4 The habit of perſons of the firſt rank, may be white 
bordered w ith a fringe of gold: they may alſo be diftin- 
zuiſned by a gold ring on their finger, and a inedal of gold 
mpreſſed with your image hanging from their neck. 
Thoſe of the ſecond rank may be drefled in blue, with a 
flyer fringe; and be diſtinguithed by the ring without the 
medal, "The third rank may be dreſſed in green, and 
wear the medal without either fringe or ring. The colour 
of the fourth claſs, may be a full yellow; the fifib a pale 
7d; the fixth, a mixture of red and white; and the ſe- 
venth, a mixture of white and yellow. Dreſſes of theſe 
diferent colours, will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the freemen 
of your ſtate, into ſeven claſſes, The habit of ſlaves 
ſhould be dark grey: and thus, each will be diſtinguiſhed 
according to his condition, without expence ; and ever 
art which can only gratify pride, will be baniſhed from 
dalentum. All the artificers, which are now employed fo 
much to the diſadvantage of their country, will betake 
themſelves to ſuch arts as are uſeful, which are few, or to 
commerce, or agriculture, No change muſt ever be ſuf- 
fered to take place, either in the quality of the ſtuff, or the 
form of the garment ; men are, by nature, formed for ſeri- 
ous. and important employments; and it is unworthy of 


i little excites envy, as that which is detived from anceſ- 


them, or ſuffer the women, whom ſuch employment would 


| less diſgrace, to fall into an extravagance ſo conteinptible 

f and pernicious,” | 

4 Thus Mentor, like a ſkilſul gardener, who lops from 

4 his fruit trees the uſeleſs wood, endeavoured to retrench 

y the parade that inſenſibly corrupts the manners, and to re- 
F duce every thing to a frugal and noble fimplicity. He re- 

t gulated even the proviſions, not of the ſlaves only, but thoſe 


of the higheſt rank: What a ſhame is it, ſaid he, that 
men of exalted ſtations, ſhould place their ſuperiority in 
eating ſuch food, as effeminates the mind, and ſubveris the 

. 1 + conſtitution, 
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them, to invent affected novelties in the clothes that cover 
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| 


conſtitution, they ought to value themſelves for the regylz. 
tion of their own defires; for their power of diſpeuſing god 
to others, and tor the reputation which the exciciſe of 
private and public virtue will neccffarily procure, To the 
ſober and temperate, the ſimpleſt food is always pleafan, 
and the ſimpleſt ſood only, can produce the moſt vigoroyy 
health, and give at once capacity and diſpoſition for the 
pureſt and the higheſt enjoyments. Your meal, ſhnulg 
conſiſt of the beſt ſood; but it ſhould always be plainly 
dreſſed: the art of coukery, is the art of poiſoning mankind, 
by rendering appetite (till importunate, when the wants Iſs 
of nature are ſupplicd,” e 


— oe 


— 


- = S —— 


8 | 
ldomeneus eaſily conceived that he had done wrong, in fin 
ſutfering the inhabitants of his new city, to corrupt and ef- mat 


| _ ſeminate their manners, by violating the ſumptuary laws up 
| © of Minos; bur Mentor further convinced him, that the te- 
| vival of thoſe laws would produce little effect if the king 


|. did not give them force by his example: he, therefore, " 
immediately regulated his own table, where he admitted | 
only plain food, fuch as he had eaten with other Gre- ſhe 
cian princes at ths fiege of Troy, with the fineſt bread, 1 
and a ſmall quantity of the wine of the country, which 1 
was generous and well flavoured. No man Gared to mut- of 
mur at a regulation, which the king impoſed upon hin- di 
ſelf; and the profuſion and falſe delicacy of the table 10 


were given up without a ſtruggle. ; X 
Mentor ſuppreſſed alſo two kinds of muſic 4 the ſoft and on 


= 


eff-.ninate ſtrains, which diſſolve the ſoul into Janguiſh- ar 
ment and deſire; and the Bacchanalian airs, that tranſport 5 
it with cauſeleſs, tumultuvous, and opprobrious joy: he ſ: 
allowed only that ſacred and ſolemn harmony, which, in m 
the temples of the Gods, kindles devotion, and celebrates e 
heroic viftue, To the temples alſo he confined the ſuperd 0 
ornaments of architecture, columns, pediments, and poti- 0 
cos: he gave models, in a ſimple but elegant flile of 

building, for houſes, that would contain a numerous fa- t 
mily, on a moderate extent of ground; ſo deſigned, that t 
they ſhould be at once pleaſant and convenient; that they c 
ſhould have a healthful aſpect, and apartments ſufficiently 0 
ſeparated from each other; that order and decency might 

be eaſily preſerved, and that they might be repaired at a \ 
ſmall expence. He ordered, that every houſe above ihe 


middling 
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niddling claſs ſhould have a hall, and a ſmall periſtyle, 
with ſeparate chambers for all the free perſons of the fa- 
mily ; but he prohibited, under ſevere. penalties, the ſu- 
pet fluous number and magmficence of apartments, that 
eftentation and luxury had introduced. Houſes ercQed. 
pon theſe models, according to the ſze of the fauniy, 
ſerved to embelliſh one pait of the city at a ſmaib expence, 
and gave it a regular appearance; while the other part, 
which was already finithed according to the caprice and 
vanity of individuals, was notwithſtanding its mag nihcence 
gels pleaſing and convenient. This city was built in a ve- 
ry ſhort time; becauſe the neighbouring coaſt of Greece 
furniſhed very ſkilful architects, and a great number of 
maſons repaired thither from Epirus, and other countries, 
vpon the promiſe, that after they had finiſhed their work, 
they ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of Salen- 
tum, where land ſhould be granted them to clear, and 
wherethey would contribute to peopie the country. : 

Painting and ſculpture were arts, which Mentor, thought 
ſhould by no means be proſcribed ; but he permitted the 
practice of them to few, He eſtabliſhed a ſchool under 
maſters of an exquiſite taſte, by whom the performances 
of the pupils were examined: There ſhould be no me- 
diocrity, ſays he, in the arts which are not neceſſary 
o life; and conſequently, no youth ſhould be permitted 
to practiſe them, but ſuch as have a genius to excel; 
others were deſigned by nature for leſs noble occupations; 
and may be very uſeſully employed in ſupplying the ord- 
nary wants of the community. Sculptors and painters 
ſhould be employed only to preſerve the memory of great 
men, and great actions; and the repreſentat ons of what- 
ever has been atchieved, by heroic virtue, for the ſervice 
of the public, ſhould be preſcrved only in public buildings, 
or on the monuments of the dead.” But whatever was 
tie moderation or frugality of Mentor, he indulged the 
taſte of magnificence in the great buildings, that were in- 
tended for public ſports, the races of hotſes and*chariots, 
combats with the ceſtus, wreſtling, and all other exer- 
Ges which render the body more agile and vigorous, 

He ſupprefled a great number of traders, that ſold 
wrought ſtuffs of foreign manufacture; embroidery of an 
excellive price; vaſcs of ſilver and gold, emboſſcd with 

| various 
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neceſſarles of war, were in a good condition: To be al. 


| bandmen, or the want of ſpirit, or the want of hands. 
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various figures in bas. relief; diſtilled liquors, and perfumes. 
he ordered alſo, that the ſurniture of every houſe ſhou'g 
be plain and ſubſtantial, ſo as not ſoon to wear out, The 
people of Salentum, therefore, who uſed to complain of 
being poor, began to perceive that they abounded in ſu— 
perfluous riches ; but that this ſuperfluity was of a deceit. 
ful kind; that they were poor in.proportion as they poſ. 
ſeſſed it, and that, in proportion as they relinquiſhed it on. 
ly, they could be rich: To become truly rich, faid they, 
is to deſpiſe ſuch riches as exhault the ſtate; and to leſſen. 
the number of our wants, by reducing them to the necef. 
_ yes of virtue?” ; 
Mentor alſo took the firſt opportunity to. viſit the arſenal 
and magazines ; and examine whether the arms, and other 


ways ready for war, ſaid he, is the ſureſt way to avoid it, 
He found many things wanting, and immediately employed 
artificers in braſs and iron to ſupply the defects. Furnaces 
are immediately built; and fmoke and flames aſcend in 
cloudy volumes, like thoſe that iſſue from the ſubterra- 
neous fires of mount Erna ; the hammer rings upon the 
anvil, which groans under the ſtroke; the neighbouring 
ſhore and mountains re-echo to the found ; and a ſpec- 
tator of theſe preparatives for war, made by a provident 
ſagacity during a profound peace, might have thought him- 
elf in that iſland, where Vulcan animates the Cyclops by 
his example, to forge thunder for the father of the 
Gods, | 

Mentor, then went with Idomeneus out of the city, and 
found a great extent of fertile country, wholly uncull- 
vated; beſides conſiderable tracts that were culityated: 


but in part, through, the negligence or poverty of the huſ- 


* This country, ſaid he, to the king, is ready to enrich 
its inhabitants, but the inhabitants are not ſufficient 10 
cultivate the country; let us, then, remove the ſuper- 


fluous artificers ſrom the city, whoſe. profeſſion, ſerve only. 
to corrupt the manners of the people; and let us employ 
them ia fertilizing thoſe plains and hills. It is a misfor- 

tune that theſe men, having been employed in arts which 
require a ſedentary life, are unuſed to labour; but we will 
lily toremedy this evil; we will divide theſe menue 


. 
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hands into lots among them, and call in the neighbouring 
people to their aſſiſtance, who will gladly undertake the 
molt laborious part of the work, upon condition that they 
ſhall receive a certain proportion of the preduce of the 
lands they clear: they may afterwards be made proprietors 
of part of it, and be thus incorporated with your people, 
who are by no means ſufficiently numerous: if they prove 
diligent, and obedient to the laws, they will be good ſub- 
ies, and increaſe your power. The artifans, whom you 
ſhall tranſplant from the city to the fields, will bring up 
their children to the lavours of rural life; ard the foreign- 
ers, whom you have employed to aſſiſt in building your 
city, have engaged to clear part of your lands, ard be- 
come huſbandmen : theſe men, as ſoon as they have finithed * 
the public buildings, you thould incorporate with your 
people; they will think themiſel ves happy to pals their lives 
under a government, ſo gentle as that, which you have now 
eltabliſhed ; and as they are robuſt and laborious, their 
example will animate the tranſplanted attificers, with 
whom they will be mixed, and in a ſhort time, your 
country will abound with a vigorous race, wholly devo- 

ted to agriculture, _ | x 
When this is done, be in no pain about the multipli- 
cation of your people: they will, ina ſhort time become 
innumerable, if you facilitate marriage; and the moſt ſim- 
ple way of facilitating marriage, is the moſt effectual. All 
men are naturally inclined to marry ; and nothing prevents 
them from indulging this inclination, but the proſpect of 
difficulty and diftreſs ; if you do not load them with taxes, 
their family will never become a burden; the earth is ne- 
ver ungrateful, but always affords ſuſtenance to thoſe, who 
diligently cultivate it; it refuſes its bounty only to thoſe, 
who refuſe their labour, Huſbandmen are always rich, in 
proportion to the number of their children, if their prince 
does not make them poor; for their children afford them 
ſome aſſiſtance, even from their infancy ; the youngeſt can 
drive the flock to paſture, thoſe that are farther advanced 
can look aſter the cattle, and thoſe of the third ſtage can 
Vork with their father in the field. In the mean time, the 
girls aſſiſt the mother, who prepares a ſimple but whole- 
lome repaſt for thoſe that are abroad, when they return 
home, fatigued with the labour of the day: ſhe milks her 
COWS 
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cows and her ſheep, and the pails overflow with longevity 
and health, ſhe brings out her liitle ſtores, her cheeles, 
and her cheſnuts, with fruits that, ſhe has preſerved fron 
decay; the piles up the ſocial fire, and the family gathen 
round it; every countenance brightens with the ſmile 
innocence and peace; and ſome rural diity diverts them, 
till the night calls them to reſt. He that attended the 
flock, returns with his pipe; and when the family is 900 
together, he ſings them ſome new ſong, that he has learnt 
at the neighbouring village. Thoſe that have been x 
work in the fields, come in with their plough, and the was 
ry oxen that hang down their heads, and move with 
flow and heavy pace, notwithſtanding the goad, whichnoy 
urges them in vain, All the fufferings of labour end wih 
the day: the poppies, which, at the command of the 
Gods, are ſcattered over the earth by the hand of den, 
charm away every care; ſweet enchantment Julls all u. 
ture into peace, and the weary reſt, without anticipating 
the troubles of to-morrow. Happy indeed, are theſe un 
ambitious, mißt ruſtleſs, artleſs people, if the Gods vouck 
ſafe them a king, that diſturbs not their blameleſs jon, 
and of what hortid inhumanity are they guilty, who, u 
gratify pride and ambition, wreft from them the ſweet pro 
duct of the field, which they owe to the liberality of we 
ture, and the ſweat of their brow. In the faithful lap of 
nature, there is inexhauſtible plenty for temperance and yy: 
baur: if none were Juxurious and idle, none would by 
wretched ard poor.” | 


„But what ſhall J do, ſaid Idomeneus, if the perple 
that I ſcatter over this fertile country, ſhould negle(t0 
cultivate it?“ © You muſt do, ſaid Mentor, juſt conti 
to what is done; rapacicus and inconfiJerate princes thin 
only of taxing thoſe, who are the moſt indy Rrious, to in 
prove their lands; becauſe, upon theſe, they ſuppoſe, a tal 
will be more eafily levied ; and they ſpare thoſe whom ide 
neſs has made indigent. Reverſe this miſtaken and injurl0uh 
conduct, which oppreſſes virtue, rewards vice, and encour 
ges aſupineneſs, that is equally fatal to the king and told 
ſtate Let your taxes be heavy upon thoſe, who neglec th 
cultivation of their lands; and add, to your ta $25, 1th 
and other penalties if it is neceſſary ; puniſh the negligent 
and the idle, as you would the ſoldier wha thould deſert r 
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On the contrary, diſtinguiſh thoſe, who; id propor- 
4100 as their families multiply, cultiyate their lands with 
the greater diligence, by ſpecial privileges and immunities ; 
gery family will then become numerous; and every ore 
vill be animated to labour, not by the deſire of gain on- 
ly, but of honour 7 the ſtate of huſbandry being no lon- 


er wretched, will no longer be contemptible ; the plough 
i WW once more held in honour, will be guided by the victo— 
it 


nous hands that defended the country; and it will not 
de leſs glorious, to cultivate a paternal inheritance in the 


when it is endangered by war, Fhe whole country will 
bloom around you : the golden ears of ripe corn, will again 
crown the temple of Ceres; Bacchus will tread' the grapes 
in rich cluſters under his feet; and wine, more delicious 
than neQtar, willi flow from'the Hikls like a river: the val- 
lies will reſound to the ſongs of the thepherds, who, diſ- 
perſed along the banks df a tranſparent ſtream, ſhall join 
their voices with the pipe; while their flocks ſhall frolie 


fear of the wolf. . HG 

O Idomeneus! will it not make you ſupremely hap- 
py, to be the ſource of ſuch proſperity ; to ſtretch your 
protection, like the ſhadow of a rock, over ſo many peo- 
ple, who will repoſe under it in ſecurity and peace? 
Will you not, in the conſciouſneſs of this, enjoy a noble 
elation of mind, and calm ſenſe of ſuperior glory; ſuch 
never can touch the boſom of the tyrant, who lives 
vnly to deſolate the earth, ard who diffuſes, not leſs thro” 
bis own dominiohs, than thoſe which he conquers from 
others, carnage and tumult, horror and anguiſh, conſter- 
nation, famine and deſpair ? Happy, indeed, is the prirce, 
vhom his own greatneſs of ſoul, and the diſtinguiſhing ſa- 
your of the Gods, ſhall render thus the delight of his peo- 


J ſtead of taking up arms to oppole his 'power, will be 
id und profirate at his feet, and ſuing to be ſubject to his 
omnon,” | — | 1255 | 


- 


But, faid Idomenevs, when the people ſha!] be thus 
bleſſed with plenty and peace, will not their happineſs 
corrupt their manners; will they rot turn, againſt me, the 


o 


ſecurity of peace, than to draw the ſword in its defence, 


round them, and feaſt upon the flowery paſture without 


ple, and the example of ſucceeding ages! The world, 


Very firength ! have given them?“ There is no reaſon | 
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cultivation will become neceſfary; and this will require 


diligent cultivation neccflaty. If, in a long courſe of WW þ 


milchiefs that afflict mankind, proceed from ine; it is the 
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to fear that ſaid, Mentor: the ſycophants of prodigal 
princes, have ſuggeſted it as a pretencè for oppreſſion; hut 
it may eaſily be prevented The laws which we have efth. 
liſhed with reſpect to agriculture will render life }abari. 
ous ; and the people, notwithſtanding their plenty, yil 
abound only in what is neceſſary, for we have Prohibited 
the arts that furnith ſuperfluities: and the plenty even of 
neceſſaries will be, reſtrained within due bounds, by the 
facility of marriage, and the multiplication of families. 
In proportion as a family becomes numerous, their por. 
tion of land being ſtill the ſame in extent, a more diligent 


inceſſant labour. Luxury and 1dieneſs only. render peo. 
ple inſolent and rebellious: they will have bread, indeed, 
and they will have bread enough; but they will hate 
nothing more, except what they can gain, from their own 
ground, by the ſweat of their brow. 


„That your people may continue in a {late of medio. ” 
erity, it will be neceſſary that you ſhould now linnt the cee 
extent of ground, that each family is to pefleſs. We hive, * 
you know, divided your people into ſeven claſſes, 30 qu 
cording to their diiferent conditions; and each family, in a 
each clais, muſt be permitted to poſſeſs only ſuch aus 
tent of ground, as is abſolutely neceſſary to fubGl in, WW 1h 


This regulation being inviolably obſerved, the nobles can WW 1h 
never get poſſeſſion of the lands of the poor: every 
one will have land; bur fo much only, as will make a 


years, the people ſhould be fo much increaſed, that land BMW 1j 
cannot be faund for them at house; they may be ſent 19 
form colonies ahbro:d . which will be a new advantage tg 
the mother country, 1 
„Jam of opinion, that care ſhould be taken, even !0 
pre vent wine from being too common in your kingdom: 
if you find that too mary vines are planted, you ſhou!d 
cauſe them to be grubbed up. Some of the moſt dredial 
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cauſe of diſeaſe, querrels, ſeditian, idler-cfs, averſion to f- 
bour, and every ſpecies of domeltic diſorder. Jet vine, 
then, be conſidered as a kird of medicine; or as a ſcaice 
liquor, to be uſed only at the ſacrifices of the Gocs, o 
ſeaſons of public feſtiviiy. Do pot, however, flatter 175 

| | j 
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if, that the regulation can ever take place without the 
anction of your own example. 

children, muſt alſo be inviolably preſerved : public ſchools 
aoſt be eſtabliſned, to teach them the fear of the Gods 
the love of their country; a reverence for the laws; and 
z preference of honour not only to pleaſure, but to life. 
Magiſtrates muſt be appointed, to ſuperiniend the conduct, 


keep alſs your own eye upon them; for you are a king, 
only to be the ſhepherd of your people, and to watch over 
your flock night and day, By this unremitted vigilance, 


0 hen will prevent many diſorders and many crimes : ſuch 
„ you cannot prevent, you muſt immediately puniſ with 

e {ererity ; for, in this caſe ſeverity to the individual, is 

#1 


clemency to the public; it ſtops thoſe irregularities at 
theit fource, which would deluge the country with miſery 


"WT and puilt; the taking away of one life, upon a proper 
de occation, will be the preſervation of many; and will 
©, WH make a prince ſufficiently feared, without general or fre- 
- Wi quent ſeverity. It is a deteſtable maxim, that the ſecurity 
el the prince depends only upon the oppreſſion of the people. 
Gould no care be taken, to improve their knowledge or 
1.  ibeir morals ? Inſtead of being taught to love him, whom 
bey are taught to obey ; ſhould they be driven by ter- 
Ion to deſpair ; and reduced to the neceſſity, either of 
" WY tirowing off the yoke of their tyrant, or periſhing under 
0 Hh bs weight ? Can this be the way to reign with tranqui- 
; can this be the path that leads to glory ? 
"WH © Remember, that the ſoyereign who is moſt ablolute 
is always leſs powerful; he ſeizes upon all, and his graſp 
is ruin. He is, indeed, the ſole proprietor of whatever 
„us gate contains; but, for that reaſon, his ſtate contains 
0 dotbing of value: the fields are uncultivated, and almoſt a de- 
5 | fart ; the towns loſe ſome of their few inhabitants every day; 
ho and trade every day declines. The king, who muſt ceaſe 
io be a king when he ceaſes to have ſubjects, and who is 
* great only in virtue and his people, is himſelf ipſenſibly 
"yy loſing his character and his power, as the number af his peo- 
1 ple, from whom alone both are derived, inſenfibly dimi— 


ſhes ; and his dominions are at length exhaufted of money 
nd of men: the loſs of men is the greatelt, and the moſt irre- 
| 5 parable 


« The laws of Minos, with reſpect to the education of 


not of every family only, but every perſon; you muſt. 
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parable that he can ſuſtaio, Abſolute power degrades every 
ſubject to a ſlave; the tyrant is flattered, even to an x 
pearance of adoration ; and every one trembles at the glance 
of his eye; but, at the Jeaſt revolt, this enormous power 
periſhes by its own exceſs, It derived no ſtrength from 
the love of the people; it wearied and provoked all tha 
it could reach; and rendered every individual of the ftay 
impatient of its continuance, At the firſt ſtroke of oppo- 
ſition, the idol is overturned, broken to pieces, and trod. 
den under, foot: contempt, hatred, fear, reſentment, dif. 
truſt, and every other-paſlion of the ſou), unite againſt 
hateful a defpotiſm, The king, who, in his valn proſ- 

erity, found: no man bold enough to tell him the truth; 
in his adverſity, finds no man kind enough to excuſe his 
ſaults, or to defend him againft his enemies.“ 

Idomeneus then haſtened to diſtribute his uncultivated 
lands, to people them with üſeleſs artificers, and to car- 
ry all.;the.couoſels of Mentor into execution; reſerving, 
for the builder, ſuch parts as had been allotted them, 
which they were not to cultivate, till they had fioithed the: 
eity: 8 ops 
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BOOK XIII. 


Ihomeneus relates to MENTOR, his confidence in Proteſilaus, 
and the arlifice of that favourite, in concert with Timo- 
crates, to betray him, and deflroy Philocles ; he confeſſes, 
that being prejudiced againſt him by theſe canfederales, he 
ſent Ti mocrales to kill him while he wag. abroad with the 
command of a fleet upon a dangerous expedition ; that Ti- 
nocrates having failed in the attempt, Philocles forbare ta 
avenge himſelf by taking his life, but reſigning ilie com- 
mand of the flcet to Polimenes who had peen appointed to 
ſucceed him in the written orders for his death, he retired 
10 the ifle of damos; Idome neus adds, that he at length diſ- 
covered the perfidy of Protefilaus, but that even then lie 
could not ſhake off his influence. > : 


par e XIII. Hymen and Induſtry joining hands under it 
the auſpices of Liberty. See the beginning of the- bock, | 


HE mild and equutable government of idomeneus, |} 
ſoon brought the inhabitants of the neighbouring ' 
countries, in crowds to Salentum, to be incorporated with | 
his people, and ſhare the felicity of his reign.. The 

helds, which had been long overgrown with. thorns and 0 
brambles, now promiſed a rich harveſt, and fruits that Ii 
were unknown before; the earth opens her boſom to the 
piough-thare, and gets ready her treaſures to reward the ſ 
huſb ind man; every eye ipaikles with hope; innumerable 

flocks whiten, alike the vallies, and the hills ; the moun- 

tains reſound with the lowing of cattle, winch, in large 

herds, ſhare the paſture with the ſheep; and the paſture 

mus manured, becomes more fertile, in proportion io the 

number that it feeds. Theſe flocks and herds were pro- 

cured by the contrivance of Mentor, who adviſed Idome- 

neus to exchange, for them, with the Peucetes, a neigh- 

bouring people, ſuch ſuperfluities, as were prokibiice by 

lie new regulations at Salentum, 5 N 1 

NEED © A 


At the ſame time, Ae and the adjacent villages were 
filled with the youth of both ſexes, who had long lan- 
guiſhed in indigenee, and did- not dare; to marry for fear 
of increaſing their diſtreſs. When they perceived, that 
Idomeneus had 0 0 bt, e 


of humanity, and was 


become the father of his peopie, they feared no longer the 
want of food, nor any other aig: with which Heaven 
chaſtiſes the Earth. Nothing Wat heard but ſhouts of jay, 
and the ſongs of ſhepherds and huſbandmen, at the cele. 
bration of their marriages; Pan ſeemed himfelf to be amon 
them ; and Fauns and Satyrs to. mix with nymphs in the 


dance, which the rural pipe prompted in the chequered 


ſhade. Tranquſſtty was every where heightened into joy; 
but the joy was no wheie perverted into riot; it ſerved 
only as a relaxation from labour; and that labour rendered 
it, at once, more poignant and more pure. 8 
The old men were aſtoniſhed to ſee, what they had ne- 
ver dared to hope through the whole courſe of a long life, 
and burſt into tears with exceſs of tendernefs, and raiſing 
their 'trethalous hands to Heaven, they cried out, © 0 
mighty Jupiter! bleſs the prince that reſembles thee; 
and is himſelf the,greateſt bleſſing thow-couldſt beſtow up- 
on us. He is born for the benefit of mankind : return 10 
bim the benefits that we receive from him. The children 
of theſe marriages, and their deſcendants to the laſt gene · 


will be truly the father of his people!“ The young cou- 
ples that were married, expreſſed their joy, by finging the 
praiſes of him from whom it was derived: his name was 
continually in their lips, and his image in their heart : they 
thought themſelves happy, if they could ſee him; and 


they feared his death, as the greateſt evil that could befal 


And now Idomeneus confeſſed to Mentor, that he had 


never felt any pleaſure equal to that of diffuſing happinels 
and exciting affection; it is a pleaſure ſaid he of which! 

had no idea. I thought the greatneſs of a prince confiſted 

in his being the object of fear; and that the reſt of man- 

kind were made only for him. What I had heard of kings 
that were the love and the delight of their people, I del 
piſed as a fable; but | now reyere it as a truth. I will, 


bowever, 
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ration, will be indebted to him for their exiſtence, and he | 


Err 
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however, tell you, by what means theſe falſe notions, the 
cauſs of all my .misfortunes, were early planted in my 
A k | | 


Among other perſons, whom I loved when I'was very 
young, were Proteſilaus and Philogles. Protefilaus was 


ſomewhat older than myſelf, and was my chief favourite: 
his natural diſpoſition,” which was ſprightly and enterpriz- 
ing, exaQly correſponded with my own; he entered into 
all my pleaſures, heflattered all my paſſions; and he endea- 
voured toetffderfimme-{ypicious:of!Philocles. Philocles had 
gteat reyerence,of*theSodspan;elevatad-mind, and obedi- 
ent paſſtons e: pfaced: greatge(s,-notin the acquifition 


of power, but the conqueſt of himſefff and in never ſtoop- 


ing to a mean aQion ; he often warned me of my faults 


with great freedom; and when he did not dare to ſpeak, 


his ſilence, and the ſorrow that was expreſſed in his coun- 
tenance, ſufficiently convinced me that I had given cauſe 


for reproach, _ | 


This fiocerity, at firſt, gave. me pleaſure and I fre- 
quently proteſted, that | would always liſten to the truths 
he told me, as the beſt preſervative againſt flattery: he di- 


rected me how to walk in the ſteps of Minos, and give 


happineſs to my people: his wiſdom was not, indeed, equal 


to thine; but I now: know, that his counſel was good. 
By degrees, however, the artifices of Protefilaus, who was 


jealous and aſpiring, ſucceeded. - The frankneſs and inte- 
Pity of Philocles diſguſted me: he faw himſelf decline un- 
r the aſcendancy of Proteſilaus, without a ſtruggle : 


and contented himſelf with always telling me the truth, 


whenever I would hear it; for he had my advantage, and 


not his own intereſt, in view. | 


Proteſilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me, that he was of a 


me no favour, only. becauſe he diſdained to be under obli- 
gation, and aſpired to the character of a man ſuperior to 
any honours that could be conferred by his prince. He 
added, that this youth, who ſpoke ſo freely of my faults 


moroſe and haughty temper ; that he was a fevere cenſon 
of my conduct, from a ſpirit of difcontert ; that he aſked 


% 


to myſelf, ſpoke of them alſo with the ſame freedom to 


others; that he infinuated, I was little worthy of eſteem ; 


and that, by thus rendering me cheap in the eyes of the 
People, and by the artful parade of an auſtere virtue, he 


intended 
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intended to open himſelf a way to the throne. At ff 
I could no: believe, that Philocles intended to deprive me 
of my crown: there is, in true virtue, ſomething open and 
ingenuous, which no art can counterfeit, and which, if at. 
tended to, can never be miſtaken, But the ſteadineſs with 
Which Philocles oppoſed my follies, began io weary ne; 
and the flattering compiiance of Frotefilaus, and his 1ndefa- 
igable induſtry to procure me new pleaſures, made me ſtill 
more impatient of his rival's auſterity, 
eln the mean time, Proteſilaus, perceiving that J did 
not believe all he had told me of Philocles; and his pride 
diſdaining the ſuſpicion, which his falſehood had deſerved; 
reſolved to ſay nothing more to me about him, but to re- 
move my doubts, by ſtconger evidence than ſpeculation and 
argument : he, therefore, adviſed -me, to give him the com- 
mand of ſome veſſels that were fitted out againſt a fleet 
of Carpathians, and ſupported his advice with great ſub- 
tilty; * You know, ſays he, that my commendations of 
Phitocles cannot be ſuſpected of partiality ; he is certainly 
brave and has a genius for war; he is more fit for this 
ſervice, than any other perſon you can fend ; and I prefer 


the advancement of your 1ntzreſt, to the gratification of my 
own reſentment.” . | | 
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« This. inſtance of generous integrity in a man, to 


whom I had intruſted the moſt important affairs, delighted 
me; I embraced him in a tranſport of joy, and thought 
myſelf ſuperlatively happy to have placed my confidence 
in a man, who appeared to be at once ſuperior to paſſion, 
and to intereſt, But, alas! how much are princes to be 
pitied! This man knew me better, than I knew myſelf; 
he knew that kings are generally miſtruſtful and indolent: 


miſtruſtful, by perpetually experiencing the artifices of the | 


deſigning and corrupt ; and indolent, by the pleaſures that 
ſolicit them, and an habit of leaving al! buſineſs to others, 
without taking the trouble ſo much as to think for them- 
ſelves: he knew, therefore, that it would not be difficult 10 
render me jealous of a man, who could not fail to perform 
great actions; eſpecially, when he was not preſent to de- 
te ct the fallicy. e = 

„ Philocles foreſaw, at his departure, what wou'd hap- 
pen: Remember, ſays he, that I can now no longer defend 
myſelf; chat you will be acceſſible, only to my enemy : 
.S | all 
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and that while I am ſerving you at the riſk of my life, I 

am likely to obtain no other recompence than your indig- 
ration.” You are miltaken, faid 1: Proteſilaus does not 
ſpeak of you as you, ſpeak of him; he commends, 
heeſteems you, and thinks you worthy of the inoſt impor- 
tant truſt ; if he ſhould ſpeak againſt you, he would for- 

ſeit my confidence: go therefore, upon your expedition, 
without fear; and think only how to conduct it with ad- 
nantage, He departed, and left me in uncommon perplexyy 


1 confeſs, that I ſaws very clearly, the neteſſity of 
conſulting many underſtandings; and that nothing could 
more injure: py; reputation, or my intereſt; than an 1 mplfcit 
reſignation to the counſels of an individual. I knew, that 
the -prudent [advices of Philocles had preferved me 
from many dangerous errors, which. the. haughtineſs 0 
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Protefilaus would have led me into: I was conſeious; that 
in the mind of -Philocles there was a;: fund of probity-an 
wiſlom, that I did not find in Proteſilaus ; but-Ihad ſuffere$i - 
Proteſilaus to: aſſume a kind of diQatorial -manner,-whichg: --.: 
it length I found myſelf ſcarce able do reſiſt. I grew N 
7 of conſulting-two men, Who could never agree; and choſe 
nther to hazard ſomething in the adminiſtration of my af- 
fairs, than continue the trouble of examining oppoſite opi- 
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| nions, and judging for myfelf which was the beſt. It is true, i 
did not dare to aſſign the motives of ſo ſhameful a choice B 
even to myſelf; but theſe motives ſtill continued their 4 
ſteret influence in my heart, and directed all my actions. q 
“ Philocles ſurprized the enemy, and having gained a 
5 compleat victory, was haſting home to prevent the ill 
; offices he had reaſon to-fear ; but Proteſilaus, who had not 
; tad time to effect his purpoſe, wrote him word, that it was 
my pleaſure he ſhould improve his vitory; by making a de- 
ſcent upon the iſland of Carpathus.. .:He.had, indeed, per- 
. luaded methat a conqueſt of that ĩſſand might eaſily be made; 
) but he took care; that many things neceſſary to the enter- 
1 prize, ſhould be wanting : he gave Philocles alſo ſuch or- 
lets as Could not fail to embarraſs him in the execution 
of it. In the mean time, he engaged one of my domeſtics, 
. a man of very corrupt manners, who was much about me, 
J to obſerve all that paſſed, even to the minuteſt incident, 
: and gave him an account of it; though they appeared - ü 
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ſeldom to ſee each other, and never to agree. This do. 
meſtie, whoſe name was Timocrates, Came to me one da | 
and told me, as a great ſecret, that he had diſcovery 

very dangerous affair. Philocies, ſays he, intends, b 
the aſſiſtance of your forces, to mike himſelf king of Cat. 
pathus. The officers are all in his intereſt ; and he hy 
gained the private men, partly by kis liberality, but prin, 
Cipally by the pernicious irregularities which he tolerates 

among them, He is greatly elated by his victory; ang 
| here is a letter, which he has written to one of his friends, 
concerning his project, which, after ſuch evidence, jt is 
impoſſible to doubt.” | N 

„read the letter, which appeared to me to be in the 

hand-writing of Philocles; but it was a forgery, concert 
ed and executed between Protefilaus and Timocrates — 
This letter threw me into great aſtoniſhment; I read it 
again and again ; and when I called to mind, how man 

affecting proofs Philocles had given me of diſintereſted fides 
lity, I could not perſuade myſelf that he was the v "+; 
yet, ſeeing the characters to be his, what could Ic © 
mine ? : 

„When Timocrates perceived that his artifice ha“ tt 

far ſucceeded, he puſhed it farther : *© May I preſume, (aid 
he, heſitating, to make one remark upon this letter? Phi- 
Jocles telis his friend, that he may ſpeak in confidence 10 
Proteſilaus of one thing; but he expreſſes that one thing 
dy a cypher. Proteſilaus is certainly a party in the pro- 
ject of Philocles, and they have accommodated their di- 
ferences at your expence. You know it was Proteſilaus 
that preſſed you io ſend Philocles upon the expedition; 
and, for ſome time, he has deſiſted from ſpeaking againſt 
him, as he has been uſed to do: he now takes every op- 
poriunity to excuſe and comment him; and they have fre- 
quently met upon very good terms, There is no doubt, 
that Protefilaus has concerted meaſures with Philocles, to 
ſhare his conqueſt between them. You ſee, that he urged 


you to this enterprize, againſt all rules of prudence and of 


policy ; and that, to gratify his ambition, he has endan- 
gered the loſs of your fleet: is it poſſible, that he wou 


have rendered himſelf thus ſubſervient to the ambition of 


Philocles, if there had been enmity between them? It 1s 
mauteft, that they are aſſociated in a deſign to Sbm 
* | 1 them- 
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themſelves, and oerkaps to ſupplant yeu in the throne. 
[know. that, by thus revealing my ſuſpicions, | expoſe my- 
cit to heir reſentment, if you thall ſtill leave your autho- 
jy ia their hands: however, fince | have done wy duty, 
| am carcleſs of the event.” 

« ſhe laſt words of Timocrates, ſu k deep i into my mind; 
I made no doubr, but that Philocles was a traitor, ard I 


i ſulpected Proveſilaus as his frierd, In the mean time, i- 
q mocrates was continually telling me, that, if I waited till 
N Philocles had made a conqueſt of Carpathus, it would be 
7 too late to fruſtrate his deſigns : is You muſt, ſays he, ſe- 

core him, while he is in your power,” But {. was truck 
be with ſuch horror at the deep diſſimulation of mankind, 
N that | knew not whom to truſt: after having diſcovered 
* Philocles to be a traitor, I knew no man. whoſe virtue 
odd preclude ſuſpicion, I reſolved to cut off Philocles 
" immediately; bur [feared proteſil laus; and, with reſpe& 
. to him, I was in doubt what to do: 1 feared equaliy 0 


fnd him guilty, and to truſt him as innocent. 
„ Such was the perplexity of my mind, that I could 
not forbear telling him, I had ſome ſufpicions of Philocles, 
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ne WY He beard me with an appearance of the greateſt ſurprize ; 

id be teminded me of his integrity ard moderation, in many 

n. inſtances ; he exaggerated his ſervices, and did every thing 

o Wl bit could ſtrengthen my ſuſpicions of there being too 

"9 good an underſtanding between them, Timocrates, at the 

o. eme time, was equally diligent on his part, to fix my at- 

if. tion upon every circumſtance, that favoured the notion 

vs ef a Confederacy : and was continually urging me to de- 

n - boy Philocles, while it was in my power. How unhappy | 
> Wa fate, my dear Mentor, is 10yalty ! and how much are mn 
b. big; the ſport of other nien, while other men appear LY 
1 lo be trembling at their feet! 9 
bt, * I thought it would be a ftroke of profound policy, | 4 
10 and totally diſcorcert Proteſilaus, to cut off Philoeles im- ba; 
6d nediately, by ſending 'Timocrates ſecrer ly to the fleet for 19 
of that purpoſe. Protcfilaus, in the mean time, carried on his 1% 
n- "mulation, with the ſteadieſt perſeverance, and maſt re- rt 
l ned ſubtilty.; he decei ved me, by appearing to be bim- Lg 
of ſelf deceived. I ſent away Timocrates. who found Phi- — 
is beles greatly embaraſſed in making his deſcent, for which 1H 
e be was wholly unprovadeg/: Proteſilaus foreſeeing that his TM 
m. forged 1 
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forged letter might fail of 1s Els, had taken care to hast 
another reſource, by making, annterprize difficuit which 
he perſuaded me would be eaſy, and the miſcarriage of 
Ihich, therefore, could not faihof expoſing Philoc les, whg 
conducted it, to my reſentment.» Philocles, however, ſuf 


. 4aived himſelf under all difficulties, by his courage, his Jai 
[| genius, and his popularity among the troops. There vat the 
| not a private ſoldier in the army, who did not ſee that the of 


project of a deſcent was raſh and impracticable; yg, 
[| every one applied to the execution of it, with the ſame 
| _aQivity and zeal; as if his life and fortune depended upon 
[ its ſucceſs; and every one was, at all times, ready to ha. 
| zard his liſe, under a commander, who was univerſally fe. 
vVverenced for his wiſdom, and loved for his benevolence, 
« Timocrates had every thing to fear, from an attempt 
upon the life of a general, in the -midft of an army, by 
which he was adored: but the fury of ambition is alway 
blind ; and he ſaw neither dfficulty, nor danger, in any WW hi 
meaſure, that could gratify Proteſilaus, in concert with Wiſin 
whom, he hoped-to govern me without..controul, as foggy, Wifi 
is as Philocles ſhould be dead. Proteſilaus could not be 
the preſence of a man, whoſe very looks were a ſilent te. WW 0: 
proach, and who covld-at once diſappoint all his projets WM (u 
by diſcloſing them to me. e 5 n 
“ Tiraocrates, having corrupted two of Philocles's of. n 
cers, who were continually about his perſon, by promiſing e 
them a great reward in my name; ſent him word, that he 

had ſome private inſtructions to communicate to him from Wil i 
Jt mie, and that thoſe two officers only muſt be preſent, Phi- 
locles immediately admitted 'them'to a private room. As Wi" 
ſoon as they were alone, Timocrates made a ſtroke at hin WW" 
-þ with a polgnard, which entering obliquely made but a 
light wound, Philocles, with the calm fortitude of à mat 
familiar with danger, forced the weapon out of bisch 
[| and defended-himſelf with it againſt the aſlaflins;atthe{ime 
time calling for aſſiſtance : ſome of the people watted-with* 
out, immediately-forced-the.door, and diſengaged him from.! 
| his aſſailants, who, being in great confuſion, hadymade 2 
(| feeble and irreſolute attack. They were immediately ſecur? 
| ed; and ſuch was the indignation. of the ſoldiers, that they 
| would the next moment have been torn to pieces, if Philocles 
| had not interpoſed, After the tumult had ſubſided, be took 
15 e | Timoerates 
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Timocrates aſide, and aſked bim, without arfy tokens of 
ſeſentment, what had prompted him to ſo horrid an at- 
tempt. Timocrates, who was afraid of being inſtanily put 
o death, made haſte to produce the written order which f 
lad given him, for what he had done; and as every vil- 
kin is a coward, he thought only of ſaving his life, and 
therefore, without reſerve, diſcloſed the whole treachery 
of Protefi aus. 6 WE" 3 8 
6 Philocles, though he was unmoved at the danger of 
the project which had been formed againſt him, was yet 
lernihed at its guilt; he thought Himſelf not a match for 
the malice of mankind, and therefore determined no longer 
aruggle with it, fe declared to the troops, that Timo- 
crates was innocent; he took care to ſecure him from their - 
reſentment, and he ſent him back-in ſafety to Crete. He 
then-gave up the command of-the army to Polymenes, 
whom | bad appointed, by a written order, to ſucceed 
him; and having exhorted the troops to continue ſtedfaſt 
n the fidelity they owed, me, he went on board a 
ſmall bark in the night, which landed him on the 
lle of Samos, where he till lives, with great tran- 
quility,” in poverty and ſolitude. He procures a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence, by working as a ſtatuary z; and-withes not ſo 
nuch as to hear of men, who are perfidious and unjuſt; 
mich leſs of kings, whom he believes to be the moit de- 
teired, and the moſt unhappy of men. 
domeneus was here interrupted by Mentor ; © Was it 
long, faid he, before you diſcovered the truth?“ “ No, 
ſad ldomenèeus; but | diſcovered it by degrees. It was, 
Indeed, not long before Proteſ.laus, and Timoerates quar- 
relled; for it is with great difficulty, that the wicked 
an agree; and their difſention at once diſcovered the depth 
ofthe abyſs, into which they had thrown me © Well, 
lad Mentor, and did you not immediately. diſmiſs tbem 
both?” Alas ! faid Idomeneus, can you be ſo ignorant of 
my weakneſs, or the perplexity of my ſituation? When a 
pee has once delivered up himſeit, with implicit con- 
bdence, to bold and deſigning men, who-have the art of 
rendering themſelves neceſſary, he mult rever more hope 
o he free. Thoſe whom he moſt deſpiſes, he'moſt diſtin- 
zul ſhes by his favour, and loads with benefits, I abhor- 
ted Proteſtlaus, and yet left him in the poſſe ion of all my 
PEE DE, + authority. 
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» footh and ſofign me, or to engage me in ſome affair which 
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authority. Strange infatuation ! I was pleaſed to think 
that | knew him, yet | had not reſolution enough to ayil 
myſelf of that knowledge, and reſume the power of which 
he was unworthy. I found him, indeed, pliant and a1. 
tentive ; very diligent to flatter my paſſions, and very zeil. 
ous to advance my intereſts. I had, befides, ſome reaſons 
which enabled me to-.excuſe my weakneſs to myſelf. 
having, unhappily, never choſen perſons of integrity 1g 
manage my affairs. I doubred whether there was any 
ſuch thing as integrity in the world, I confidered virtue, 
rather as a phantom than a reality; and thought it rigi- 
eulous, to get out of the hands of one bad man, with great 
ſtruggle and commotion, merely to fall into the hands af 


another, who would be neither leſs interefled, nor more fig- 


cere. In the mean time, the fleet commanded by Polymeres, 
returned to Crete: I thought no more of the conqueſt of 
Carpathus ; and Protefilavs's diſſimulation was not ſo deep, 
but that l could perceive he was greatly mortified, to hear 
that Philocles was out of danger at Samos,” 

© But, ſaid Mentor, though you ſtill continued Proteſ. 
Hus in his poſt, did you ſtill truſt your affairs 1mplicitly to 


bis management?” * ] was, ſaid Idomereus, too much 


an enemy to buſineſs and application, to take them out of 
his hands: the trouble of inſtructing another, would have 
broken in upon the plan of life which my indolence had 


formed, and I had not reſolution to attempt it. | choſe t. 


ther, to ſhut my eyes, than to ſee the artifices that were 


practiſed againſt ine; and contented myſelf with letting 
2 few of my favourites know, that I was not ignorant of 


his treachery, Thus knowing that I was cheated, | ima- 

ined myſelf io be cheated but to a certain degree. | ſome- 
times made Proteſilaus ſenſible, that 1 was cffended at his 
uſurpation; I frequently took pleaſure in contradicting 
him, in blaming him publicly for ſomething he had done, 
and deciding contrary to his opinion: but he knew my ſu- 
pineneſs and floth too well, to have any apprehenſions 
ppon this account ; he always returned reſolwely to the 
charge, ſometimes, with argument and importunity, ſome- 
times with ſoftneſs and infinuation z and, whenever he per- 
ceived that I was offended, he doubled his affiduity, in 
forniſhing ſuch new amuſements as were moſt likely to 
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he knew would make his aſſiſtance neceſſary, and afford 


him an opportunity of ſhe wing his zeal for my reputa- 


8 . | 8 
ow” This method of flattering my paſlions, always ſuc- 
cecded, notwithſtanding | was upon my guard againſt it, 
He knew all my ſecrets, he relieved me in every perplex- 
ity, and he made the people tremble at my name: I could 
not, therefore, reſolve to part with him ; and yet, by keep- 
ing him in his place, I put it out of the power of honeſt 
men to ſhew me my true intereſt. No man ſpoke freely 
in my council ;z truth withdrew far from me; and error, 
the harbinger of the fall of kings, perpetually punithed 
me, for having ſacrificed Philocles to the cruel ambition 
of Proteſilaus. Even thoſe who were beſt affected to my 
perſon and government, thought themſelves not obliged 
to undeceive me, after ſo dreadful an example; and | my- 
ſelf, my dear Mentor, even I myſelf was ſecretly afraid, that 
truth ſhould burſt through the cloud of flattery that ſur- 
rounded me, and reach me with irreſiſtable radiance ; for 
] ſhould have been troubled at the preſence of a guide, 


which | could not but approve, yet wanted reſolution to 


follow. 1 ſhould have regretted my vaſlalage, without 
ſtruggling to be free; for my own indolence, and the af- 
cendancy which Proteſilaus had gained over me, concurred 


to chill me with the torpor of deſpair. I was conſcious to 


a ſhameful fituation, which I withed alike to hide, from 
others and myſelf. You know that vain pride, and falſe 
glory, are hereditary to kings, who can never bear to ac- 
knowledge either an error or a fault ; to conceal one, they 
will commit an hundred; and rather than acknowledge 
they had been once deceived, they will ſuffer themſelves 
to be deceived for ever. Such is the condition of weak 
and indolent princes ; and ſuch was mine, when I ict out 
for the ſiege of Troy! | | 


U left the fole adminiftration of my government to 
Protcfilaus, and he behaved, during my abſence, with 


great haughtineſs and inhumanity. The whole kingdom 
gtoaned under his oppreſſion; but no man dared to ſend 
inſormation of it to me: they knew, that 1 dreaded the 
ght of truth; and that 1 always gave up, to the cruelty 


of Protefilaus, thoſe that ventured to ſpeak againſt him: 
but the miſchief increaſed, in proportion io the fear that 
| | concealed 
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concealed it. He afterwards obliged me to diſmiſs Merian 
who followed me to the fiege of Troy, and acquired * 
mortal honour in the expedition: he grew jealous of hin 
after my return; as he did of every man who was diſlin. 
gui ſhed, either by my ſavour, or bis own virtue. 

© This aſcendancy of Proteſtlaus, my dear Mentor, vet 
the ſource of all my misfortunes; the revolt of the Cre. 
tans, was not fo much the eifect of the death of my ſo, 
as of the vengeance of the Gods, whom my follies had 
ee and the hatred of the people which Protefilay 

ad drawa upon me. An oppreſſive and tyrannical go. 
veroment had totally exhauſted the patience of my F 
jects, when 1 imbrued my hands in the blood of my fon; 
and the horror of that action, only threw cff the veil from 
what had long lain concealed in their hearts, 

* Timocrates went with me to the ſiege of Troy; and 

gave private intelligence to Proteſilaus, by letter, of all 
that he could diſcover, I was conſcious, that I was in cap- 
tivity z but inflead of making an effort to be free, I dif 
miſſed the ſubject from my thaughts in deſpair. When the 
Cretans revolted at my return, Proteſilaus and Timocraus 
were the firſt that fled; and would certainly have abat- 
doned me, if 1 had got been obliged to fly almoſt at the 
ſame time, Be aſſured, my dear Mentor, that thoſe who 
are infulent in proſperity, are paſſixe and timid in diſtreſs; 
the moment they are diſpoſſeſſed of their authority, all 
conſternation and deſpair ; in proportion as they have been 
haughiy, they become abject; and they paſs, in a moment, 
from one extreme to the other,” 
„Bot how it comes, faid Menter, that, notwithſtanding 
you perfectly know the wickedneſs of theſe men, I till fee 
them about you? 1 can account for their following you 
hither, becauſe they had no proſpect of greater advantage; 
and I can eaſily conceive, that you might afford them an 
aſylum in this riſing city, from a principle of generolity; 
but, from what motive, can you {till deliver yourſelf up td 
their management, after ſuch dreadful experience of the 
miſchiefs it mult produce?“ 

©« Youare not aware, faid Idomeneus, how little expe- 
rience itſelf can avail to the indolent, whoare cquellyaverle 
to buſineſs and reflection: they are, indeed, diſſatisſied with 


every thing ; but, for want of reſolution, they reform 1 
nin 
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thing. An habitual connection with theſe men, which 
many years had confirmed, at length bound me to them, 
ſhackles that I could not break. As ſoon as | came hi- 
ther, they precipitated me into that exceſſive expence, of 
which you have been witneſs ; they have exhauſted the 
ſtrength of this riſing ſtate; they have involved me in 
the war, which, without your affiſtance, muſt have de- 
ſttoyed, me; and | ſhould ſoon have experienced at Salen- 
tum, the ſame misfortunes which baniſhed me from Crete, 
But you have at once opened my eyes, and inſpired me 
with reſolution. In your preſence, I am conſcious to an 
influence for which | cannot account; my weakneſſes drop 

from me, like mortality from the ſoul, when the is diſnuſſed 
to the ſkies ; and 1 feel: myſelf a new being ina more ex- 

alted ſtate.“ | 
Mentor then aſked Idomeneus, how Proteſilaus had behaved 
during the change of meaſures which had lately taken place. 
as behaved, replied Idomeneus with the moſt refined 
ſubtilty. When you firſt arrived, he laboured to alarm my 
ſuſpicions by indirect inſinuations: he alledged nothing 
azainſt you himſelf; but now one, and then another, were 
perpetually coming to tell me, that the two ſtrangers were 


much to be feared : ©* One of them, ſaid they, is the ſon 


of the crafty and deſigning Ulyſſes : the other feems to have 
deep defigns, and to be of a dark and 1nvolved ſpirit. 
They have been accuſtomed to wander from one kingdom 
td another, and who knows but they may have formed 
ſome deſi gu againſt this? It appears, even by their own ac- 
count, that they have been the cauſe of great troubles, ia 
the countries through which they have paſſed; and we 
ſhou'd remember, that this ſtate is ſtill in nts infancy, that 
it is not firmly eftablithed, and that a flight commotion 
will overtarn it“ ES. | 
Upon this ſubject, proteſilaus was filent ; but he took 
great pains to convince me, that the re formation, which, 
dy your ad vice J had begun, was dangerous and extrava- 
kant. He urged me, by arguinents drawn from my parti- 
cular intereſt ; © If you place your people, ſaid he, in a 
ſlate of ſuch eaſe and plenty, they will labour no more; 
they will become inſolent, intraRable, and tadious: weak- 
neſs and diſtreſs only, can render them ſupple and obedi- 
fat,” He frequently endeayoured- to gain his port, by 
| * 7 aſſuming 
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aſſuming his former aſcendancy over me; but he conceal, 
it under an appearance of zeal for my ſervice : ** By eaſ 
Four people, faid he, you will degrade the regal au io. 
' Tity ; and this will be an irreparable injury, even to the 
people themſelves: nothing, but keeping them in the ly. 
eſt ſubjection, can preſerve them from the reſtleſſneſs of 
diſcontent, and the turbulence of faction.“ To all this | 
replied, that | could eahily keep the people to their quiy, 
by making them love me; by exerting all my authority, 
without abuſing it; by ſteadily puniſhing all otfenders; 
by taking care, that children ſhould be properly educated; 
and by maintaining ſuch diſcipline among the people u 
ſhould render life ſimple, ſober and laborious. What! 
{aid 1, can no people be kept in ſubjeQton but thoſe thu 
are periſhing with hunger? Does the art of government 
exclude kindneſs, and mutt the politician be necefſaly 
diveſted of humanity? How many nations do we ſee go 
verned with a gentle hand, yet inflexibly loyal to their 
prince? Faction and revolt are the effects of reſtleflnel 
and ambition in the great, whoſe paſſions have been it. 
dulged to exceſs, ard who have been ſuffered to abuſe 
freedom into licentiouſpeſs; of the effeminacy, luxuy, 
and idleneſs, of great numbers of all ranks ; of too large 
a military eſtabliſhment, which muſt conſiſt of perſois, 
wholly unacquainted with every occupation that can be 
nſeſul in a time of peace; and chiefly of the wrongs of an 
i:jured people, whom intolerable oppreſſion has at [alt 
made deſperate. The ſeverity, the pride, and the indolerce 
of princes, which render them incapable of that compre 
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ſtate, are the firſt cauſes of tumult ar d inſurrection; and 
not the ſecure and peacetul repaſt of the huſbandman, upon 
that bread which he has obtained by the ſweat of bis 
b:ow.” 

« When Proteſilaus perceived that, in theſe principles! 
| was infl-xible, he totally ghanged his method of attack; 
Fi he began to act upon thoſe very maxims which he had 
laboured in vain to fubyert ; he pretended to adopt them 
from convidion, and with a relith ; and expreſſed giedt 
obligations to me, for removing his prejudices, and throws 
| ing new licht upon his mind. He anticipates my very withes: 

and, in order to relieve the poor, he is the firſt to * 
1 | ; ſen 


henſive vigilance, which alone can prevent diſorder in the 
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ſent their neceſſities, and to exclaim” againſt unneceſſary 
expence. He is ever, as you know, become eloquent in 
your praiſe ; he expreſſes the greateſt confidence in your 
wildom and integ11ty ; and negleQs nothing that he thinks 
will give you pleaſure. His friendſhip with Timociates 
ſeems to decline; Timocrates is endeavourtng to throw off 
dependance Proteſilaus is become jealous of bim; and it 
is partly by their diſagreement, that I have diſcovered 
their treachery.” : 

« You have then, ſaid Mentor, with a ſmile, been weak 
enough to ſuffer, even by detected villainy ; and to con- 
taue ſubſer vient to traitors, after you knew their treaſon.“ 
« Alas, ſaid Idomeneus you do not know the power of 
artful men, over a weak and indolent prince, who has put 
the whole management of his affairs into their hands: be- 
fdes, Protefilaus, as I have juſt told you, now enters, with 
great zeal, into all your projects for the general advantage 
of the ſtate,” . 

© ] know but too well, ſaid Mentor, with a look of ſome 
ſeverity, that, of thoſe that ſurround a prince, the wicked 
prevail over the good. Of this truth you are yourſelf a 
dreadful example: you ſay, that I have opened your eyes 
to your true intereſt: yet, you are ſtill fo blind, as to truſt 
the adminiſtration of your government to a wretch, that is 
not fit to live, It is time you ſhould learn that a man 
my perform good actions, and be ſtill wicked; that men 
of the worſt principles and diſpoſition do good, when it 
ſerves their purpoſe, with the ſame facility as evil. It is 
nue, that they do evil without reluQance, Þb:cauſe they 
ae withheld neither by ſentiment nor principle; but it is 
alſo true, that they do good without violence to themſelves 
becauſe the ſucceſs even of their vices, depends upon ap- 
pearances of virtue, which they do not poſſeſs: and becauſe 
they gratify their own depravity, while they are deceiving 
mankind They are however incapable of virtue, though 
they appear to practiſe it; they can only add, to every 
other vice, that which is more odious than all, hypocriſy. 

bile you continue reſolute and peremptory that good 
ſhall be done, Proteſilaus will do good to preſerve his au- 
thority ; but if he perceives the leaſt tendency to telaxa- 
uon, he will ſeize, and with all his powers improve the 
opportunity, to bewilder you again in perplexity and error F | 
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and reſume his natural diſſimuſation and ferocity, 1; 
poſſible that you ſhould live with honour or in peace, while 
you fee ſuch a wreich as Proteſilaus for ever at your fide . 
and remember, that Philocles, the faithful and the wit 
ſtill lives in poverty and diſgrace at Samos? — 

« You acknowledge, O Idomeneus ! that princes ar; 
overborne and miſled, by bold and deſigning men that are 
about them ; but you ſhould not forget, that princes arte 
liable to another misfortune by no means inferior, a pro- 
penſity to forget the virtues and the ſervices of thoſe that 
are abſent. Princes being continually ſurrounded by a mul. 
titude, are not ſo forcibly imprefſed by any individual: 
they are ſtruck only with what is prefent and pleafing, 
the remembrance of every thing elſe is ſoon obliterated, 
virtue aff:&s thein leſs than any other object, for virtue 
can ſeldom pleaſe as it oppoſes and condemns their follies, 
Princes love nothing but pomp and pleaſure ; and who, 

therefore, can wonder, that princes are not beloved?“ 


END-OF THE THIRTEENTH BOOK. 
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Men ron prevails upan Idomeneus to baniſh Proteſi aus and 
Timocrates do the iſland of Samos, and recall Philucles to 
is confidence and councils, Hegeſippus who is charged 
* with this order, executes it with yoy, He arrives with his 
| friſoners at Samos, where he finds his friend Philocles, in 
reat indigence and obſcurity, but content ; he at firſt re- 
uſes to return, but the gods havirg ſigniſied it to be 
their pleaſure, he.embarks with Hegeſippus, and arrives at 
$alentum, where Idomeneus, who now ſuſtains a new cha- 
rader, receives him with great friendſhip. 


ark XIV. Virtue, or Wiſdom, driving Flattery and 
Oppreſſion, from the preſence of Royalty, See the begin- 
ning of the book, = : | 


A FTER this converſation, Mentor perſuaded Idomeneus 
immediately to diſmiſs Proteſilaus and Timocrates, 
ud recall Philocles. The king would immediately have 
complied, if there had not been a ſeverity of virtue in 
Philocles, of which he feared the effect? 

* confeſs, ſaid he, that though | love and efteem him, 
| cannot perfe@Qly reconcile myſelf to his return. I have 
even from my infancy, been accuſtomed to praiſe, ailidy- 
ty, and compliances, which, in Philocles, 1 ſhall not find. 
Whenever 1 took any meaſures that he diſapproved, the 
dejection of his countenance was ſufficient to condemn 
me; and when we were together in private, his beha- 
vour was teſpectſul and decent, indeed, but it was ungra- 
eſous and auſtere.“ 5 

Do you nat ſee, replied Mentor, that to princes, Who 
have been ſpoiled by flattery, every thing that is fincere 
and honeſt, appears to be ungracious, and auſtere? Suck. 
princes are even weak enough, to ſuſpect a want of zcal 
fr their ſervice, and reſpect for their authority, where they 
40 not find a ſervility, that is ready 10 flatter them in the 
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abuſe of their power; they are offended at all freedom of 


us ſuppoſe, that Philocles is really ungracious and auſtere; 


find a man without fault? and is not that of ſpeaking! 
truth, in a manner ſomething too rough and free, a ful 


who loves you better than you know how to love your. 


Such a man, and ſo neceſſary is Philocles. Remember that 


ment ſo dreadful, as that of loſing him, by becoming ur- 


with the utmoſt conſequence, and load them with riches 
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ſpeech, all generoſity of ſentiment, as pride, cenſoriouſne 
and ſedition; and contract à falſe delicacy, which end 
thing, ſhort of flattery, diſappoints and diſguſts. But lx 


will not his auſterity be preterable to the pernicious flaj 
tery of thoſe, that are now about you? where will yg 


from which you have leſs to fear than any other? bi 
not, indeed, a fault, which your own indiſeretion has made 
neceſſary to your intereſt, as that only which can ſurmount 
the averſion to truth that flattery has given you? Yau 
ſtand in need of a man who loves only truth and you; 


ſelf ; who will ſpeak truth notwithſtanding your oppoſition 
and force a way for it through all your intrenchments— 


the greateſt good fortune a prince'can hope is, that one 
man of ſuch magnanimous generoſity ſhould be born in his 
reign: in compariſon of ſuch a man, all the treaſures of the 
ſlate are of no value; and a prince can ſuffer no puniſh 


worthy of his virtue, and not knowing how to profit oy 
his ſervices. Vou ought certainly to avail yourſelf of wol 
thy men, though it is not neceſſary that you ſhould beblind 
to their faults ; in theſe, never implicitly acquieſce, but 
endea vour to corre them. Give merit, however, always 
a favourable hearing; and let the public ſce, that you 
at once diftinguiſh and honour it: bur, above all things, 
ſtrive to be no longer what you have been, Princes whole! 
virtues, like yours, have ſuffered by the vices of others, 
generally content themſelves with- a ſpeculative diſappto- 
bation of corrupt men; and at the ſame time employ them 


and honour ; on the other hand, they value themſeives 
upon diſcerning and approving men of virtue, but they fe- 
ward them only with empty praiſe ; and want magnant- 
mity to aſſign them employments, to admit them to thelf 
friendſhip, or diſtinguiſh them by their favour.” 

Idomeneus then confeſſed, that he was aſhamed of 


having ſo long delayed to deliver innvcence from opp 
2 
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in, and to puniſh thoſe that had abuſed his confidence; 
id all ſcruples about recalling Philocles being removed, 
enter had no difficulty in perſuading the king, to diſmiſs_ 
is ayourite : for when once an oppoſition to a favourite, 
as ſo far ſuceeeded, that he is ſuſpeQed and becomes trou- 
geſowe; the prince, feeling himſelf perplexed and uneaſy, 
inks only how to get rid of him: all friendſhip vaniſhes, 
id all ſervices are forgotten, The fall of a favourite 
res no pain to his maſter, if, as ſoon as he is undone, he 
«removed out of ſight. | 

ldomeneus immediately gave private orders to Hegeſip- 
bus, one of the principal officers of his houſhold, to ſeize 
toieſhaus and Timocrates, and conduQ them in ſafety 
to the ifle of Samos; to leave them there; and to bring 
Philocles. back to Salentum. Hegeſippus, at the receipt 
of this order, burſt into tears of ſurprize and joy: You 
jill now, faid he to the king, make every heart in your 
lmimions glad; for theſe men were the cauſe of all the 
Fortunes, that ha ve befallen you and your people. 
00d men have now groaned, twenty years under an op- 
preſſion ſo ſevere, that they ſcarce dared even to groan : 


0 complain was impoſſible ; for thoſe who attempt to 
1n- Wi approach you, otherwiſe than by the favourites, were 
oy Wire to be immediately cruſhed by their power.“ 


Hlegeſippus then acquainted the king, with innumerable 
nſtz«ces of their treachery and inhumanity, of which he 
ad never heard, becauſe no body dared 10 accufe them; 
nd told im alſo, that hehaddiſcovered a conſpiracy againſt 
the life of Mentor, The king was ſtruck with horror at 

be relation, — | 
Hegefippus, that he might ſeize Proteſilaus without 
elgy, went immediately to his houſe. It was not fo large 
u the palace; but it was better deſigned, both for con- 
Fnence and pleaſure: the architeQure was in a better 
liſte, and it was decorated with a profuſion of expence, 
which the moſt cruel oppreſſion had ſupplied. He was 
den in a marble ſaloon that opened to his baths, reclining 
eglizently upon a couch, that was covered with purple 
mbroidered with gold; he appeared to be weary, and 
ten exhauſted with his labours; there was a gloom of 
of Wllicontent upon his brow, and his eye expreſſed a kind of 
| | | agitation 


A 
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agitation and ferocity not to be deſeribed. The pring. 
pal perſons of the kingdom fat round him upon carpey 
watching his looks even to the flighteſt glance of. his eye 
and reflecting every expreſſion of his countenance from yy 
their own,: if he opened his mouth, all was ecſtaſy ang * 
admiration; and, before he had uttered a word, they ſon 
vied with each other, which ſhould be loudeſt in the praiſt 
of what he had to ſay. One of them regaled him, with an 5 
aceount of the ſervices he had rendered to the king, heigb- . 
tened with the moſt ridiculous exaggeration : another de. 
elared, that his mother had conceived him by Jupiter ig 
the likeneſs of her huſband, and that he was ſon to the 
Father of the Gods. In ſome verſes, that were recisd oe 


by a poet, he was ſaid to have been inſtru&ed by the 5 
muſes, and to have-rivalled Apollo in all the works of c 
Imagination and wit: and another poet, ſtill more feryile 7 
and ſhameleſs; celebrated him as the inventor of the polite E 
arts, and the father of a people, among whom he had ſeat. ” 
tered plenty and happineſs, from the horn of Amaithea, A 


with a liberal hand, 3 
Proteſilaus heard all this adulation, with a cold, nepli- * 
gent and diſdainful air, as if he thought his merit was 


without bounds, and that he honoured thoſe too much from . 
whom he condeſcended to receive praiſe. Among other 1 
flatterers, there was one whio toek the liberty to whiſper 5 
ſome jeſt upon the new regulations, that were taking place 
under the direction of Mentor: the countenance of Frotch- 1 
laus relaxed into a ſmile ; and immoderate laughter immeci· 4. 
ately ſhook the whole company, though the greateſt part „ 
knew nothing of what had been ſaid, The countenance f - 
Proteſilaus became again haughty and ſevere, and every one 1 
immediately ſhrunk back into timidity and filence: all v 
watched for the happy moment, in which he would turn i 
bis eye upon them, and permit them to ſpeak ; and each, WF 
having ſome favour to aſk, diſcovered the greateſt agitz- WF 1 


tion and perplexity ; their ſupplicatory poſture, ſupplied 
the want of words; and they ſeemed to he impreſſed with 1 

the ſame humility and reverence, as a mother, who pet- 
tions the Gods at their altar, for the lif of an only lon; 


a 
every countenance expreſſed a tender complacency andac* Wi - 
miration; but every heart concealed the moſt m1411gnalt 2 
enyy, and implacable hatred, „ i 


A 
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kd the king's orders to carry him to Samos. Ar theſe 


plete and irreparable, iaſulted him with a meannefs and 


bis priſoners; and, to compleat their misfortunes, he leſt 
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At chis moment, Hegeſippes entered the ſaloon; and 
ſeizing the ſword of Proteſilaus, acquainted him, that he 


lreadful words, all the arrogance of the favourite fell - 
tom him in a moment, like the fragment of a rock that 
4 broken from the ſummit: be threw bimfelf at the feet of 
Hegeſippus : he wept, hefitated, faultered, tremoled, aud 
endraced the knees of a man, upon whom, an hour be- 
fie, he would have diſdained to turn his eye. At the 
ane time, his flatterers, wh o-ſaw- that his ruin was com- 


apelty worthy. of their adulation. 

Hlegeſippus would not allo him time even to take leave 
of his family, or to ſecure his private papers, which were all 
ſized and put into the king's hands. Timocrates- was al- 
arreſted at the ſame time, to his inexpreſſible ſurprize; 
for being u pon ill terms with Proteſilaus, he had not the 
kalt appre henſion of being involved in his ruin; and they 
were both carried on hoard a veſſel, which had been pre- 
pred to receive them. 8 ; 

They arrived in ſafety at” Sames, where Hegeſippus left 


them together, Here, with a ranceur-naturaÞ to their 
cireumftanoes, and diſpoſition, they reproached each other 
with the crimes that had brought on their ruin: here they 
were condemned to live, without the leaſt hope of return- 
ing to Salentum, at a diftance from their wives and chil- 
Gen, not to mention friends, for a friend they never had: 
wih the country, they were wholly unacquaintea ; and 
had no means of ſubſiſtence but by their labour: a ſiiua- 
tian, of which, the diſadvantages were greatly aggravated, 
by the luxury and ſplendor. which long habit had made 
moſt as neceſſary to them, as food and reſt. In this 
condition, like two wild beats of the foreſt, they were 
always ready to tear each other to pieces, wt 
la the mean time, Hegeſippus enquired, in what part of 
the iſland Philocles was to be found ; and he was told 
that he lived. a. conſiderable diſtance froin the city, upon 
2 mountain, in Which there was a cave that ſerved him 
tor. a habitation, Every one ſpoke of him with the urmoft 
Wmiration and eſteem: He has never given offence, ſaid 
ey, in a ſingle inſlance, ſince he has been in the land ; 
| . 5 ecxery 
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every heart is touched at the patience of his labour, and 
the chearſulneſs of his indigence ; he poſſeſſes nothing, het 
is always content. Though he is remote both from the 
buſineſs and the pleaſure of the world, without property 
and without influence; yet he can till find means 10 ob. 
lige merit, and has a thouſand contrivances to gratiſy his 
neighbours.“ 

Hegefippus immediately repaired to the cave, which he 
found empty and open; for the poverty of Philocles, and 
the ſimplicity of his manners, made it unneceſſary for him 
to ſhut his door when he went out. A mat of coarſe 


ruſhes ſerved him for a bed; he rarely kindled a fire, be- 


cauſe his food was generally ſuch as needed no ercfling; 


in ſummer he lived upon fruits freſh gathered, and upon 


dates and dried figs in winter, quenching his thirk at a 
clear ſpring, that fell in a natural caſcade from the rock, 
His cave contained nothing but his tools; and ſome hooks 


that he had read at certain hours, which he appropriated 


to that purpoſe, not to decorate his mind or gratify bis 
curioſity, but that, while he reſted from his labour, he 
might gain inſtruction, and avoid being idle by learning 
to be good; and he employed himſelf in ſculpture, not 
to procure reputation or wealth, but, merely to keep his 
body in exerciſe, and procure the neceſſaries of life with- 
out contracting obligations, 1 . 
When Hegiſippus entered the cave, he admired the 
pieces of art that were begun. He obſerved a Jupiter, in 
whoſe countenance there was ſerene majeſty by which he 


was immediately known to be the father of the Gods and 
men; he perceived alſo a Mars, well diſtinguiſhed by a 


proud and menacing ferocity ; but he was molt ſtruck with 
a Minerva, that was repreſented as encouraging tie arts: 
the expleſſion of her countenance was at once noble ard 
glacious, her ſtature was tall, her ſhape eaſy, ard her 
attitude fo natural, that the ſpectator was almoſt perſua- 


ded ſhe would move. Hegeſippus, having viewed the'e 


flatues with great pleaſure, retired ; and as he was coming 


out of the cave, faw Philocles at a diſtance, ſetting upon | 


the graſs under the ſhade of a large tree, and reading. 

He immediately advanced towards him, ard Philocles, who 

erceived him, ſcarce knew what to think :** Js not that 

e ee ſaid be, to himſelf, with whom I was * ons 
' an! 
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alder at Crete? but what can have brought him to an 
land ſo remote as Samos ? ls he not dead, and is not this 
his ſhade which has returned from the banks of the Styx to 
reviſit the earth?“ 8 | 

While he was thus doubting of what he ſaw, Hegeſip- 
us came ſo near, that his doubts were at end. ** Is it you 
then, laid he, embrzcing him, my dear, my earlieft friend? 
What accident, or what tempeſt, has thrown you upon 
this coaſt ? Have you voluntarily deſerted the iſland of 
Crete? or have you been driven from your country, by 
misfortune like mine??? . 

lt is not "misfortune, ſaid Hegeſippus, but the favour 
of the gods, that has brought me hither,” He then gave 


tefilaus, of his intrigues with Timocrates, of the calami- 
des which they had brought upon Idomeneus; of his ex- 
polſien from the throne, his flight to Heſperia, the found- 
ng of Salentum, the arrival of Mentor and Telemachus, the 
widom which Mentor had diffuſed into the mind of the 


king, and the diſgrace of the traitors by whom he had 
deen abuſed. 


tun, where the king, who was convinced of his integrity, 
ntended to intruſt him in the adminiſtration of his govern- 
ment, and diſtinguiſh him by rewards adequate to his 
merit. | ; | | 

4 You ſee that cave, faid Philocles, which is more fit 
for the haunt of wild beaſts, than the habitation of a man; 
nd yet, in that cave, I have enjoyed more tranquility and 


more deceived by man; for, with man, | have no more 
connection: I neither ſee, nor hear, nor need him: my own 
hands, which. are now inured to labour, ſupply me with 
ſich fimp!e food es nature has made neceſſary; and this 
lizht ſtuff that you ſee, ſufficing to cover me, | am with- 
tut wants; and | enjoy a ſerene, perfect, and delightful 


edom, of which the wiſdom that is contained in mo 


Voks, teaches me the proper uſe. Why then, ſhould { 
un mix with mankind, and again ſuffer by their jealouſy, 
aud and caprice? Envy not, my dear Hegeſippus, the 


$0Qd fortune ] poſſeſs. Proteſilaus has betrayed the king, 
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his friend a particular account of the long tyranny of Pro- 


He added, that he had brought them ia 
exile to Samos, whither they had baniſhed Philocles ; and 
concluded, that he had orders to bring him back to Salen- 


ſepoſe, than in the gorgeous palaces of Crete. I am no 
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and would have murdered me; he is fallen into his ow 
mare, but he has done me no hurt: he has eventually 
done me good, in the higheſt degree; he has delivered 
me from the tumult and flivery of public buſineſs : arg 
to- him I am indebted for this ſweet folitude, and the plex. 
fures | enjoy. Return, then, my friend, to your prince, 
afiift him under the neceffary infelicities of grandeur, and 
do for him whatever you wiſh ſhould be done by me: and 
ſince his eyes, which were fo long ſhut agaisft truth, hate 
been at-laſt opened by the wiſdom of a perſon whom you call 
Mentor, let him alſo keep that perſon about him. As for me, 
having once ſuffered ſhipwreck, it is by no means fit that! 
Mould forſake the port in which the tempeſt has fo fortunate- 
ly thrown me, and tempt again the caprice of the winds, 
Alas! how much are kings to be pitied ! how worthy of 
co-npaſſion are thoſe that ſerve them ! If they are wicked, 
what miſery do they diffuſe among others! what puniſh- 
ment do they treaſure up for themſelves ! if they are good 
what difficulties have they to ſurmount, what ſnares to 
avoid, what evils to ſuffer | Once more, my dear Hegeſip- 
pus, leave me poor, that I may be happy.” 
Phi lecles expreſſed theſe ſentiments with great vehe- 
mence, and Hegeſippus looked upon him with aſteniſhment. 
He had known him in Crete, when he conducted the bu- 
ſineſs of the ftate ; and he was then pale, languiſhing, and 
emariated : the natural ardor of his temper, and his ſcru- 
pulous regard to rectitude, made a public ſtation fatal to 
his health, He could not fee vice go unpuniſhed, with- 
out indignation ; nor ſuffer even unavoidable irregularities 
without negret : at Crete, therefore, he ſuffered a perpe- 
tual decay; but, at Samos, he was vigorous and Julty; 
and a new youth, in ſpite even of years, bloomed upon bus 
countenance. A life of temperance, tranquility, and er- 
erciſe, ſeemed to have reſtored the conſtitution, which na- 
ture had given him. © You are ſurprized to fee me (0 
altered, faid Philocles, with a ſmile z but I owe th 
freſhneſs, this perfection of health, to my retirement: m 
enemies, therefore, have given me more than fortune cou'd 
beſtow. Can you with me to forſake ſubſtantial for inn 
ginary good, and incur again the misfortunes, from which 


it is now my happineſs to be free? You would not, * 
| | _ 
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ly, be more cruel than Proteſilaus; you cannot envy me 
the good toriune that he has beſtowed.“ : TS 

Hegeſippus then urged him trom every motive, that he 
monglit likely to, touch his ſenſibility, but without effect; 
« Would the ſigzht of your family and friends, then, faid 
he, give you no pleaſure ; of thoſe who languith for your 
return, and live but in the hope of once more preſſing 
you to their boſom ? And js it nothing in your eſtimation, 
who fear the Gods and make conſcience of your duty to 
render ler vicè to your prince; to allit him in the exerciſe 
of virtue, and the diffuſion of happineſs ? Is ir blameleſs 
to indulge an unſocial philofophy, to prefer your own in- 
tereſt to that of mankind, and chule rather to procure eaſe 
to yourſelf than to give happineſs to them? Beſides, if you 
perſiſt in your retolution not to return, it will be imputed 
to reſentment againſt the king: and if he intended evil 
igainſt you, it was only becauſe he was a ſtranger to your 
merit, It was not Philocles the faithful, the juſt, the 
good, that he would have cut off; but a man, of whom 


jou; and it being now impoſſible he ſhould miſtake you 
jor another, his ſirſt friend ſhip will revive with new force. 
He expects you with impatience ; his arms are open to 


your delay. Can you then be inexorable to your king? 
can your heart reſiſt the tender ſolicitudes of friends 
ſhip?” - a 7 


melted into tenderneſs, now reſumed a look of diſtance and 
kverity: he remained immoveable as a rock, againſt 
which the tempeſt rages in vain, and the roaring ſurge 


found any paſſage to his heart, But the piety of Phi- 
beles would not ſuffer him to indulge his inclination, 
however ſupported by his judgment, without conſulting 
the Gods : and he diſcovered, by the flight of birds, by 


tilted no more, but complied with the requeſt of He- 
flippus, and prepared for his departure. He did not, 
owever, quit the ſolitude, in which he had lived ſo many 
Fears, without regret ; ** Mult 1 then, ſaid he, forſake 

| V3 | this 


he had conceived a very different idea He now knows 
Ircceive you; he numbers the days, and even the hours of 
Philocles, whom the fiſt recollection of Hegeſippus had 


Glhes only to Le broken; neither intreaty por argument, 


the entrails of victims, and by other preſages, that it was 
heir pleaſure he ſhouid go with Hegeſippus: he therefore 
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this pleuſing cell, where peaceful and obedient flumbyy 
came every night to refreſh me, after the labours of th 
day! where my eaſy life was a fi ken thread, which the 
ſitters, notwichſtanding my poverty, entwined with go!gy 
the tears ſtarted to his eye, and proftrating himſelf on the 
earth, he adored the Naiad of the trau flucent ſpring that 
had quenched his thirſt, and the nymphs of the mountait 
that ſurrounde d his retreat. Echo heard his expreſſions of 
tenderneſs and regret; and with a gemle and plaintiye 
voice, repeatedthem to all the ſylvan Deities of the place, 

Pailocies-then accompanied Hegeſippus to the city, in 
order to earbark. He thought, that Protefilaus, over. 
whelmed with confuſion, and burning with reſentment, 
would be glad to avoid him; but he was miſtaken : mes 
without virtue, are without ſhame, and always ready tg 
ſtaop to any meanneſs, Philocles modeſtly concealed hin- 
ſelf, for fear the unhappy wretch fhould fee bim: for he 
fuppoſed, that, o ſee the proſperity of an enemy, which 
was founded on his ruin, would aggravate his miſery; bt 


Proteſilaus ſought him out with ' eagerneſs, and endes- 


voured to excite his compaſſion, and engage him to foli- 
cit the king for per miffion to return to Salentum. Protes 
flaus, however, was too fincere to give bim the icalt 
hope that he would comply ; and he knew better than 
any other, the miſchiefs that his return would produce: 
but he ſoothed him with expreſſions of pity, offered him 


| ſuch conſolation as his ſituation would admit, and exhort- 


ed him to propitiate the Gods by purity of manners, and 
reſignation to his fufferings. As he had heard, that the 
king had taken from him all the wealth that he had urs 
juſtly acquired, he promiſed him two things, which he 
afterwards faithfully performed; to take his wife aid 
children, who remained at Salentum, expoſed to all the 
miſeries of poverty, and all the dangers of popular \reſent- 
ment, under his protection; and to ſend ſome ſupplies of 
money, to aleviate the diftrefs he muſt ſuffer in a ſtate of 


bai ſhment fo remote from his country, 


The wind being fair, Hegeſippus haſtened the departure 
ef his friend: Proteſilaus jaw them embark : his eyes were 
directed invariably towards the fea ; and purſued the veſſel 


as ſhe made her way through the parting waves: and the 


wind every moment increafed her diſtance ; when his xy 
| ws cou 


A | 
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could diftingniſh her no more, its image was ſtill impreſſ. d 
ypon his mind ; at laſt ſeized with the phrenzy of deipair, 
be rolled himſelf in the ſands, tore his Hair, and reproach= 
ed the Gods for the ſeverity of their juſtice ; he at laſt called 
upon death, but even death rejected bis petition to die, 
and diſdained to deliver him from the miſery, from which 


ute wanted courage to deliver himſelf, 

of la the mean time, the veſſel, favoured by Neptune and 
e the winds, ſoon arrived at Salentum. When the king was 
e. bold, that it was entering the port, he ran out with Mentor, 
in WW to meet Philocles, whom he tenderly embraced and ex- 
*. prefſed- the otnioſt regret, at having ſo 1c5uriouſly autho- 
it, med an attempt upon his life. This acknowledgment was 
en p far from degrading him in the opinion of his people, 
16 at every one conſidered it as the effort of an exalted 
m. ind, which, as it were, triumphed over its own tail- 
be ings, by confeſſing them with a view to reparation. The 


public joy at the return of Philocles, the friend of man, 
uud at the wifdom and goodneſs ex preſſed by the king, was 
ſo great, that it overflowed in tears, 

Philocles received the careſſes of his prince wirh the 
moſt reſpectfal modeſty, and was impatient to eſcape from 
the ecclamations of the people. He followed Idomeneus 
to the palace; and though Mentor and he had never ſeen 
eich other before, there was immediately the ſame conh- 
tence between them, as if they had been familiar from 
their birth; as if the Gods, who have witheid from the 
and wicked, the power of diſtinguiſhing the good, had impart- 
the Wi ed, to the good, a faculty of immediately diſtinguiſhing 
ur» Wi each other; thoſe who have a love for virtue, cannot be 
he together, without being united by that virtue which they 
love. Philocies, after a ſhort time, requeſted the king to 
the diſmiſs him to fome retirement near Salentum, where ke 
:n'- WW might live in the ſaine obſcurity that he had enjoyed at 
s of WF mos. The king granted his requeſt ; but went almoſt 
of every day, with Mentor to viſit him in his retreat, where 

they conſulted how the laws might beſt be eſtabliſhed, and 
vre Wl the government fixed upon a permanent foundation for the 
ere Bi idvantage of the people. | Phe 

The two principal objects of their conſideration, were 
the education of children, and the manner of life to be 
ee keſeribed during peace, As to the children, Mentor faid, 
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ture uſeleſs.” He adviſed the inftitution of public games 
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they belonged leſs to their parents, than to the ſlate 
+ They are the children of the community, ſaid he; ang Wl 


they are, at once, its hope, and its ſtrength, It is to) late ce 
to correct them, when hadits of vice bave been acquired, an 
ani it is doing little to exclude them from employment, th 
when they are become unworthy of truſt, It is alway 8 
better to prevent evil, than to puniſh it. The prince, who 

is the father of his people, is more particularly the father l 
of the youth, who may be conſidered as the flower of the E 
nation; and it is, in the flower, that care ſhould be taken 1 
of the fruit; a king therefore, ſhould not diſdain io watch WW 
over'the riſing generation, nor to appoint others to watch th 
with him. Let him enforce, with inflexible conſtancy, the lt 


la vs of Minos, which orydain, that children ſhall be fo edy- 
cated, as to endure pain without impatience, and expe} 
death without terror; that the contempt of luxury and 
wealth, thall be hagour ; and juſtice, ingratitude, and v0. 
luptuous idleneſs, infamy ; that children from their tender. 
eſt youth, ſhall be thought to commemorate the atchiere- 
ments of heroes, the favourites of Heaven, who have fai- 
ficed private intereſt io their country, and Ggnalized their 
courage in battle; by joining in ſongs to their honour, at 
once. to animate them by examples of heroic virtue, and 
harmonize their ſouis by muſie: that they ſhould learn 
to be tender to their fijends, faithful to their allies, and 


and ſhows, with as much variety as could be contrived, 
to rouſe the attention, and intereſt the paſſions of the pec- 
ple; but, above all, to render the body ſupple, vigorous, 
and active: and he thought it proper to excite emulation, 


by giving prizes to thoſe that ſhould excel, He wikey 
; | allo, 
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ſo, as the moſt powerful preſervation againſt a general 
depravity of manners, that the people might marry early; 
and that parents, without any views of intereſt, would leave 
the young men to the free choice of ſuch wives, as their 
inclination naturally led them to prefer. | 

But while theſe meaſures were concerted, to preſerve 
a blameleſs ſmpiicity among the rifing generation, to 
render them laborious and tractable, and, at the fame time, 
to give them a ſenſe of honour ; Philocles, whoſe milt- 
tary genius made him fond of war, obſerved to Mentor, 
that it would ſigniſy little to inſtitute public exerciſes, if 
the youth Were ſuffered to languith in perpetual peace, 
without bringing their courage to the teſt or acquiring ex- 
erience in the field: The nation, fays he, will be in- 
asd enfeebled ; courage will relax into effeminate ſoft- 
neſs; and a general depravity, the neceſſary effect of unin- 
terrupted abundance and tranquility, will render them an 
eaſy prey to any warlike nation that ſhall attack them 
and io avoid the miſeries of war, they will incur the moſt 
deplorable ſlavery.” | | 

© The calamities of war, ſaid Mentor, are more to be 
dreaded than you 1magine, 
the ſlate, and endanger its deſtruction, with whatever ſuc- 
cels it is carried on. Though it may be commenced with 
advantage, it can never be finiſhed, without danger of the 
voſt fatal reverſe of fortune: with whatever ſuperiority 
of ſtrength an engagement is begun, the leaſt miſtake, the 
lighteſt accident, may turn the feale, and give victory to 
tne enemy. Nor can a nation, that ſhould be always vic- 
torious, proſper ; it would deſtroy itſelf, by deſtroying 
others: the country would be depopulated, the ſoil un- 
tilled, and trade interrupted ; and what is till worſe, the 
beſt laws would loſe their force, and a corruption of man- 
ders inſenſibly take place. Literature will be negleQed 
among the youth; the troops, conſcious of their own im- 
portance, will indulge themſelves in the moſt pernicious 
lIcentiouſneſs with impunity, and the diſorder will neceſſa- 
ly ſpread through all the branches of government. A 
prince, who, in the acquiſition of glory, 910uld ſacrifice the 
lives of half his ſubjeèts, and the happineſs of the reſt, is 


unwol thy of the glory he would acquire; and deſerves ta 
loſe 


War never fails to exhauſt 
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their love: your fame will then fly to the remotelt re 


loſe what he rightfully poſſeſſes, for endeavouring unjuſtly 500 
to uſurp the poffeſſions of another. 5 of thi 
'* It 1s, however, eaſy to exerciſe the courage of the of th 


people in a time of peace, We have already tnftitured 
public exerciſes, and aſſigned priz-s to exelte emulation 11 


We have directed, that the atchievement of the brave ſhall 3 
be celebrated in ſongs to their honour, which will kindle, ain 
in the breaſts even of childten, a deſire of glory, and an. phic 
mate them to rhe exerciſe of heroic virtue - we have alſo wher 
taken care, that they ſhall be inured to ſobriety and labour, d {c 
but-thisis not all. When any of your allies thal! be engaged AL 
Ia war, the flower of your youth, particularly thoſe who com! 
appear to have a militaty genius, and will profit moſt by his 
Experience, ſhould be ſent as auxiliaries into the ſervice, ve 
you will thus ſtand high in the eftimation of the ſtates b 
with which you are connected; your friendſhip will be in 
ſought, and your diſpleaſure dreaded; and, without being V 


engaged in war in your own country, and at your own ex- 
Pence, you will always have a numerous youth, of ha- 
bitual courage and experimental ſkill, Though you are at 
Peace yourſelves, you ſhould treat, with great honour, thoſe 
who have diſtinguiſhed abilities for war;: for the belt way 
of keeping war at a diſtance, is to encourage military 


1 
knowledge ; to honour thoſe, who excel in the profeſſion Wl... 
of arms; and to have ſome of your people always in fo- Wi, 
reign ſervice, who will know the ſtrength and diſcipline bi 
of the neighbouring ſtates, and the manner of their mi- Wi. © 
litary operations, to be, at once, ſuperior to the ambition Wi 
that would court war, and the effeminacy that would fear he 


it. Thus, being always prepared for war, when you are 
driven into it by neceſſity ; you will find, that the necef- 
fity of making war will ſeldom happen. 

'* When your allies are about to make war upon each 
other, you ſhould always interfere as mediator. You will 
thus acquire a genuine and laſting glory, which 1 
cor queſt can never give; you will gain the love and 1 
teem of foreign nations, and become neceſſary to them 231i; 
you will rule other ſtates by the confidence they pap 
in you, as you govern your own by the authority o 
your itation ; you will be the common repoſitory of ney 
ſecrets, the arbiter of their differences, and the object 0 


0 
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7 | 
of the earth; and your name, like incenſe from the altars 
e of the Gods, ſhall be waſted from clime to chime, as far 


gs virtue can be known and loved. If in poſſeſſion of this 
"fluence, and this honour, a neighbouring nation ſhould, 
contrary to all the rules of juſtice, commence hoſtilities 
yainſt you, it would find you diſciplined and ready; and, 
which js yet more effectual ſtrength, beloved and ſuccoured 
when you are in danger: your neighbours will be.alarm- 
ed for themſelves, and conſider your preſervation as eſſen- 
fal ta public ſafety, This will be your ſecurity, and in 
compariſon of which walls and ramparts are no defence; 
this is true glory ; the bright reality, which few kings 
ave diftinguithed and purſued ; which few kings have 


— — 
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; wt left unknown behind them, to follow an illuſive phan= 
eon. fill diſtant from the prize in proportion to their ipeed!” 
5 When Mentor had done ſpeaking, Philocles fixed his 
es upon him with an aſtoniſhment that prevented reply; 
a ben, looking upon the king, he was delighted to per- 


rive, that he drank the wildom which flowed from the 
lips of the firanger, as the traveller thirſting in the deſart, 
links of an unexpected ſpring. - 

Thus Minerva, under the figure of Mentor, eftabliſhed 
le beſt laws, and the wiſeſt principles of government, at 
wentum 3 not ſo much that the kingdem of Idomenevus + 
weht flouriſh, as to ſhew Telemachus at his return, by a 
Inking example, what may be effected by a wiſe govern- 
ſent, with reſpe& to the happineſs of the people, and 


ke honour of the prince. 
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BOOK XV, 


TELEMACHUS, in. the camp. of tlie allies gains the friend. 
Hip of Philoaetes, who.was not at. firſt fawurably diſpel 
10 him on his father's account. Philoctetes relates his adven. 

tunes ; and introduces.a_ particular account, of the death if 
Hercules, by the poi ſared garment which the tentaur Meſſus 
had given o Dejanira; he relates how he obtained fru 
that hero his. poiſaned arrows, without: which the city of 
Troy could not. be talen;  haw. he was. puniſhed for be- 
traying his ſecret, by. various ſufferings in the iſſand of 
Lemnos; and ha. ULYSSES. employed Neoptolemus to ms 
gage him. in the. expedition againſt Troy, where he was 
cured. of | his wound, 


PLATE XV. An Infant Hercules, the. emblem of herii 
virtue aud. youth, lumbering; the Dzman. of Plealure 
ſtealing away.the club When. virtue remila its eff nt, 

* it will loſe. its firength. See the narrative of Phili 

 ® ves. „ 5 


FA\ELEMACHUS, in the, mean time, was diſplaying 
| his courage among the perils. of war. As ſoon as 
he had quitted Salentum, he applied himſelf with preat 
diligence to gain the eſteem of the old commanders, whole 
reputation and experience were conſummate. Neſtor, who 
had before ſeen him at Pylos, and who had always loved 
. Ulyſfes, treated him as if he had been his fon; he pave 
him many leſſons of inſtruQton, and illuſtrated his precepts 
by examples. He related all the adventures of his youth, 
and told him the moſt, remarkable atchievements which 
he had ſeen performed by the heroes of the preceding age; 
for the memory of Neſtor, who had lived 10 ſee three ge- 
nerations, contained the hiſtory of ancient times, with the 
ſame fidelity as an inſcription upon marble or braſs. 
Philoctetes did not xt fiſt regard Telemachus with tis 
fame kindneſs ; the enmity which he had fo long 0 
| 111hed 
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ned in his breaſt againſt Ulyſſes, prejudiced him againſt 
his fon, and he could not ſee without pain that the Gods 
appeared to intereſt themſelves in his fortunes, and to 
mend him a glory equal to that of the heroes by whom 
Troy had been overthrown. But the unaffected modeſty 
of Telemachus at length ſurmounted his reſentment, and 
he could not but love that virtue which appeared ſo ami- 
thle and ſweet. He frequently took him afide, and talking 
10 him with the moſt unreſerved confidence,“ My fon, 
id he, for I now make no feruple to call you fo, | muit 
confeſs that your father and | have been long enemies to 
each other; | acknowledge alſo that my enmity was not- 
hfrened by mutual danger and mutual ſucceſs, for it con- 
tied unabated after we had laid Troy in ruins ; and u hen 
[aw you, [| tound it difficult to love even virtue in the 
fon of- Ulyſſes. | have often reproached myſelf for this re- 
b&ance, which, hawever, I till felt: out virtue, when 
tis gentle, placid, ingenuous, and noafſuming, mult at laſt 
compel aff. tion and efteem.” Philoctetes, in the courſe of 
theſe converſations, was inſenſibly led to acquaint Telema- 
thus, with what had given riſe to the antmoſity between 
hiv and Ulyſſes. DIED : CERT 

* It is neceſſary, ſaid he, that I ſhould tell my ſtory 
ſom the 'beg ning. I was the inſeparable companion of 
Hercules, the great example of divine virtue, the deſtroyer: 
of monſters, whoſe proweſs was a bleſling to the earth; 
ind, Compared with whom, all other heroes are but as 
eds to the oak, or ſparrows to the eagle. Love, a paſs 
don that has produced every ſpecies of calamity, was the 
ule of his misfortunes ; and his misfortunes: were the 
euſe of mine. To this ſhameful paſſion, the viriues of 
Hercules were oppoſed in vain ; and, after all his conqueſts, 
e was hiniſelf the ſport of Cupid, He never remembered 
vithour a bluſh of ingenuous jhame, his having laid by 
bis dignity, to fpin in the chamber of Omphale, like the 
wk abject and effeminate of men, he has frequently de- 
plored this part of his life, as having ſullied his virtue, 
and ohbſcured the glory of his Jabouurs; and yet, fuch is 
lie weakneſs and inconfiftency of man, who thinks himſelf 
W-ſyfficient, and yet yields without a ſtruggle ; the grent 
Hercules was again taken in the ſuares of love, and lunk 
Wan into a captivity, which he had { often . 

| | | Wit 
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_Pejanira, and would have been happy if he had continyed 
conſtant in his paſſion for this woman, whom he made 


eſt wound they could make was mortal. 


brought him the garment from Dejanira, happened u 


myſelf in the cayerns of the rock. From this retreat, 


| 8 as he tore it eff, he tore off alſo the fleſh : hl 


pled round him. But his virtue at length ſurmounted" 


with indignation and contempt. He became enamouted d 


wife; but the youthſul beauty of lole, to whom be 
(Graces bad given all their charms, ſoon ſedueed him 102 
new paſſion, Dejanira became jealous ; and unhappil 
recollected the fatal garment, which had been given he 
by Neſſus, the Centaur, when he was dying, as a certaj 
means of reviving the love of Hercules, if he ſhould eye! 
neglect her for another. This garment had imbibed the 
blood of the Centaur, to which the arrow that flew hin 
had communicated its poiſon : for the arrows of Her 
cules were dipped in the blood of the Lerrzan Hygrg 
which gave them a malignity ſo powerful, that the ſight 


* As ſoon as Hercules had put on the garment, b. 
felt the poiſon burn even to the marrow in the bone : he 
cried our, in his agony, with a voice more than human 
the ſound was returned by mount Oeta, the echo deepen 
ed in the vallies, and the ſea itſelf ſeemed to be mored 
The roar of the moſt furious bulls when they fight, wa 
not ſo dreadful as the cries of Hercules. Lycas, wh 


fortunately to approach him, he ſeized him in the diſtrac 
on of his torments, and whirling him round, as a-ſlinge 
whirls a ſtone that he would diſmiſs with all his firength 
he threw him from the top of the mountain; and fallin 
into the ſea, he was immediately transformed into a rock 
which ſtill retains the figure of a man, and which ft 
beaten by the ſurge, alarms the pilot, while he is je 
diſtant from the thore. | 

After the fate of Lycas, I thought J could truſt Hen 
cules no more and therefore, endeavoured to concea 


ſa w him, with one hand, root up the lofty pines that tow 
ered to the ſky ,and oaks which had repelled the ſtorms9 
ſucceſſive generations; and, with the other, endeavour! 
to tear off the fatal garment which adhered likeeanolhe 
ſkin, and ſeemed to be incorporated with his body: | 


ood followed in a torrent, ard the earth was impul 


ſell 


bnſe of pain, and he cried, out, Thou art witneſs, O 
YiloQeies I to the torments, which the Gods inflict upon 
ne, zod they are juſt; | have offznded Heaven, and vio- 
lied the vows ol connubial love: atter all my conquetis, 
| have meanly given up my heart to forbidden beauty: 
Ipcrith, and am content to perich, that divine juſtice may 
te fatisfied, But alas, my dear friend whither art thou 
ed! tranſported by exceſs of pain, | have, indeed, de- 
froyed unbappy Lycas, by an ad of cruelty for which [ 
abhor myſelf : he was a ſiranger to potſon that he brought 
pe; he committed no crime, he deſerved no puniſhment, 
gut could the ſacred ties of frieadin'p be forgotten! could 
lauempt the life of PhiloRetes ! ly love for him cao ceaſe 
bay with my life; into his breaſt, will | breath iny de- 
parting lpirit; and to his care, will | confide my athes.. 
Where art thou, then, my dear PhiloQetes? where art 


hou, PhiloQetes, the only object of my hope on earth?“ 


„ Sirvek with this tender expoſtulation, I ruſſied to- 
yards him, and he ſtretched out his arms to embrace me ; 
jet, before | reached him, he drew them back, left he 
ſhould kindie in my boſoin the fatal fires that conſumed 
lis own, ** Alas ! ſaid he, even this confolation is denied 
me!” He then turned from me; and collecting all the 
tees that he had rooted up, into > fear pale up- 
o the ſummit of the mountain, he afcended it with a 


led of dreadful tranquility : he ſpread, under him, the 


kia of the Nemean lion, which, while be was traverſing 
lhe earth, from one extremity to the other, deſtroying 
monſters, and luccouting diſtreſs, he had worn as a man- 
le; and reclining on his club, he commanded me to ſer 
fre to the wood. This command, though | trembled 
wih horror, [could not refuſe to obey; for his miſery was 
þ great, that life was no longer a bounty of Heaven; 
nd | feared, tbat, in the exi:remity of his torment, hg 
night do ſomething unworthy of the virtue which had 
Moniſhed the world. | ee EC 
* When he perceived that the pile had taken fire; 
© Now, ſaid he, my dear Philoctetes ! I know that thy 
bieadſhip is fincere : for my honour is dearer to thee, than 
by life; may thy reward be from Heaven | I five thee 
vil can beſtow ; theſe arrows, dipped in the blood of 
Lene in Hydra, I valued more than all that I poſſeſſed , 
| a 6 and 
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and they are thine, Thou knoweft, that the wound 
which they make, are mortal; they rendered me invincible | 
and ſo they will render thee ; nor will any man dare 10 
lift up his band againſt thee, Remember, that | die faith heal 
ful to our friendſhip; and forget not how cloſe | held 
. thee to my heart, if thou art, indeed, touched with gy 
misfortunes, there is ſtill one conſolation in thy poner; bla 
promiſe to acquaint no man with my death, and never ig 
reveal the place where thou ſhalt hide my aſhes.” pro- of 
nuſed, in an agony of tenderneſs and grief; and | conſe. 
crated my premile by an oath,” A beam of joy ſparkled in 
his eyes; but a ſheet of flame immediately ſurrounded him, 
ſtfted his voice and almoſt hid him from my fight ;=| 
caught, however, a glimpſe of him through the flame; 
and | perceived that his countenance was as ſerene, as if 
he had been ſurrounded with feſtivity and joy at the ban- 
quet of a friend, covered with perſume, and crowned with 
flowers. : I 8 
The flame quickly conſumed his terreſtrial and mori 
part: of that nature, which he had received from his mother 
Alchmera, there were no remains ; but he preſerved, by 
the decree of Jove, that pure and immortal eſſence, that 
celeſtial flame, the true principle of life, which he had re- 
cetved from the father of the Gods; with the Gods therefore; 
he drank immortality under the golden roofs of Olympus, 
and they gave him Hebe to wife; the lovely Hebe, the God 
deſs of Youth, who had filled the bow] of Nectar to ju- 
piter, before that honour was beſtowed upon Ganymede. 
In the mean time, the arrows that had been given | 
me as a pledge of ſuperior proweſs and fame, proved an 
inexhauſtibſe tource of misfortune. When the confederate 
princes of Greece undertook to revenge the wrong done to 
Menelaus by Paris, who had baſely ftolen away Helen, I 
and to lay the kingdom of Priam in ruins ; they learned 
from the oracle of Apollo, that, in this enterpriſe, they 
would never ſucceed, if they did not take with them the 
arrows of Hercules, | 
„% Your father Uly/es, whoſe penetration ard aQivity 
rendered him ſuperior in every council, undertook to per- 
ſuade me to accompany them to the ſiege of Troy; and1io 
take the arrows of Hercules, which he believed to be in 
my poſſeſſion, with me. It was now long, ſince Hereules 
had appeared in the world; uo exploit of the ew ws 
related; 
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elated ; and monſters and robbers began to appear with 
wpunity. The Greeks knew not what opinion to form “ 
cncermng him; ſome affirmed, that he was dead; others 
that he was gone to ſubdue the Scythians under the frozen 
heal ; but Ulyſſes maintained that he was dead, and en- : 
ng:d to make me confeſs it. He came to me while I was 
li}j lamenting the loſs of my illuſtrious friend with ineon- 
blable forrow z- he found it extremely difficult to ſpeak ta 
we, for 1 avoided the ſight of mankind; I could not think 
of quitting the defarts of mount Oecta, where I had been 
witneſs to the death of Alcides; and was whelly employ- 
ed in forming his image in my mind, and weeping at the 
remembrance” of his ſufferings, which every view of tneſe 
mournful places renewed, But upon the lips of your 
father, there was a ſweet and irreſiſtible eloquence; he 
emed to take an equal part in my affl ction, and when l 
vept, he wept with me; he gained my heart, by an in- 
enlible approach: and he obtained my confidence, even 
deore I knew it. He interreſted my tenderneſs for the 
Grecian princesg who had undertaken a juſt war, in which 
yithout me, they could not be ſucceſstul : he could not, 


L however, draw from me the ſecret that I had ſworn to 
at lp; but, though | did not confeſs it, he had ſufficient 
'* WY evidence that Hercules was dead, and he preſſed me to tell 
e, ba where 1 bad concealed his aſhes; | 
q, „could not think of perjury, without horror: and 
. Jet, alas I eluded the vow that | had made to Hercules 
„ud to Heaven. I diſcovered the place where 1 had de- 
e. boßted the remains of the hero, by ſtriking it with my 
bot; and the Gods have puniſhed me for the fraud. 
dea joined the confederaies, who received we with as 
te ouch joy, as they would have received Hercules himſelf, 
(0 When we were on thore at the iſland of Lemnas, | was 
" WY villiog to ſhew the Greeks what my arrows would do 
d | ind, Herefore, prepared to ſhoot a deer, which I faw ruſh ' 
to the foreſt ; but, by ſome accident, I let the ſhaft flip 
© Wi out of my hand, and falling upon my foot, it gave me 
wound, of which Uſtill feel the effeds. | was imme- 
* dately ſeized with the ſame pains, that had deſtroyed 
8 Hercules : and the echoes of the iſland repeated ny com- 
20 Mints day and night, A black and corrupted blood 
6 loxed uiceſſantly from my wound, infeQed the air, and 
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filled the camp with an intolerable ſtench; the whole arm 
was ſtruck with horror at my condition, and concluded it 
to be the juſt puniſhment of the Gods, 

+ Ulyſſes, who had engaged me in the expedition, was 
the firft to abandon me, as | have ſince learned, becauſe 
be preferred victory and the common intereſt of Greece, 
to private friendſhip, and the punctilios of decorum, The 
horror of my wound, the infection that it ſpread, and the 
dacadſul cries that it forced from me, produced ſuch an 
eff & upon the army, that it was no longer poſſible to ſg 
crifice in the camp. But when the Greeks abandoned me 
by. the counfel of Ulyſſes, I confidered his policy, as the 
molt aggre vated inhuwanity, and the baſeſt breach of faith, 
E was blinded by prejudice and ſelf love; and did not per- 
ceive, that the wiſeſt men were moſt againſt me, and that 
the Gods themſelves were become my enemies. 

* ] remained, almoſt during the whole time that Troy 
was beſteged, alone, without ſuccour, without conſolati- 
on, without hope; the victim of intolerable anguiſh, in a 
deſolate iſland where I faw no object but the rude pro- 
ductions of uncultivated nature, and heard only the roar. 
ing of the ſurge that was broken againſt the rocks. In 
one of the mountains of this deſart, J found a cavern; the 
ſummit which towered to the ſkies was divided into a fork; 


and, at the bottom, was a ſpring of clear water. This ca- 
vern, my only dwelwg, was the retreat of wild beaſts, of 


various kinds, to whoſe fury I was expoſed night and day; 
I gathered a few leaves into an heap for my bed; and my 
whole poſſeſſions were a wooden veſſel of the rudeft work- 
manſhip, and a few tattered garments, which I wrapt 
round my wound to ſtaunch the blood, and uſed alſo to 
clean it. In this place, forſaken of man, and hateful to 


the Gods, | ſometimes endeavoured to ſuſpend the ſenſe 
of my miſery, by ſhooting at the pigeons and other birds | 
that flew round the rock, When | had brought one to the 


ground, | crawled with great pain and difficulty to take 
it up, hat it might ſerve me for food; and thus, my own 
hands provided me ſubſiftance, 

«© The Greeks, indeed, left me ſome proviſions, when 
they quitted the iſlard; but theſe were ſoon exhauſled. 
1 drefſed ſuch as I procured, at a fire which 1 kindled by 


ftrikiog a flint: and this kind of lite, rude and forlorn as' 


1 
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it was, wou!d not have been unpleaſing to me, the in- 
tatitude and pen fidy of man having reconciled me to ſo— 


liude, if it had not been for the pain that | endured from | 


my wound, and the perpetual review of my fingular mif- 
ſortunes. What! faid | ro myfelf, ſeduce a man from 


his country, upon pretence that he alone can avenge the 


cauſe of Greece; and then leave him in an uninhabited 
iland, while he is afleep!“ for] was gfleep, when 
the Grecks deſerted me: and you, may judge in 
what an agony of conſternation ard grief | awaked, and 
aw their fleet ſtanding from the thore. I looked round 


me, to find ſome Þpleam of comfort ; but all was deſolati- 


0n and deſpair. 


„This iſland had neither port nor commerce; and was 


not only without inhabitants, but without viſitors, ex- 
cept ſuch as came by lorce. As no man ſet foot on the 
ſhore, but thoſe who were driven thither by tempeſts, I 
could hope for ſociety, only by ſhipwreck ; and | knew, 
that if diſtreſs ſhould force any unfortunate mariners: 
upon the ifland, they would not dare to take me with them 
when they left it, left they ſhould incur the reſentment not 
of the Greeks only; but of the Gods. 1 ſuffered remorſe, 
and pain, and hunger, ten years; | languiſhed with a. 
wound that I could not cure; and hope itſelf was extin- 
guiſhed in my breaſt 


“ One day, as I returned from ſeeking fome medicinal 


herbs for ny wound, I was ſu:prifed 10 find, at the en- 
trance of my cave, a young man of a graceful appearance, 
but a lofty and heroic port. 1 took him, at the fiſt glance, 
for Achilles, whom he greaily retembled in his features, aſ- 
bett, and deportment z and | was convinced of my miſ- 


lake, only by his age. I obſerved that his whole counte- 


nance expreſſed perplexity and compaſſion : he was touch- 


ed td ſee, with what pain and difficulty I crawled along; 


and his heart melted at my complaints, which the echoes 
of the ſhore returned | | 


called out, while I was yet at a diftance, **.O ſtran- 


zer; what misfortune has caft thee upon this iſland, for- 


laken of men? | know'thy habit to be Grecian ; an habit, 
which, in ſpight of my wrongs. I love. O ! let me hear 
thy voice ! and once more find, upon thy lips, that language 


wich | learned in infancy, and which this dreadful ſoſi- 
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tude has fo long forbidden me to ſpeak, Let not my ap- 
pearance alarm you; for the wretch whom you b:holg jg 
not an object of fear, but of pity.” The ſtranger had ng 
ſooner anſwered, © | ain a Greek.” than | cried out.“ Af. 
ter ſuch filence without aſſociate, ſuch pain without conſy. 
lation, how ſweet is the found ! O my fon ! what misſor- 
tune, what tempeſt, or rather what favourable gale, hag 
brought thee hither, to put an end to my ſufferings ?” He 
replied, lam of the iſland of Scyros, whither Ham about 
to return; and it is ſaid, that | am the fon of Achilles; 
| have now anſwered yout enquiries,” So brief a re. 
* ply left my curioſity unſatisfied ; O fon of Achilles, 
faid |! the friend of my heart, who wert foſtered by 
Lycomedes with the tenderneis of a parent, whence art 
thou come, and what has brought thee to this place?” 
« |] come, he replied, from the ſiege of Troy.” Thou 
waſt not, (11d l in the firſt expedition.” “ Walt thou in it 
then?“ ſaid he. I perceive, ſaid 1, that thou knoweſt 
neither the name, nor the misfortunes of PhiloRetes, 
Wretch that I aw! perſecutors inſult me in my calamity, 
Greece is a ſtranger to my ſufferings, which every moment 
increaſe. The Atrides have reduced me to thts condition; 
may the Gods reward them as they deſerve!” 


« | then related, the manner, in which 1 had been | 


abandoned by the Gieeks : and, as ſoon as Neoptolemus 
had heard my complaints, he made me the confidant of 
his owů Uu. After the death of Achilles,” ſaid he.— 
% How! ſaid I, is Achilles dead? Forgive the tears that 
Interrupt you, for | owe them to the memory of your ſa- 
ther.“ Such mterruption, replied Neoptolemus, is ſooth- 
ing to my ſorrow: what can fo much alle viate my lots 
as the tears of PhiloQetes ?“ 5 | 
« Neoptolemus then reſumed his ſtory. ** After the 
death of Achilles, faid he, Ulyſſes and Phenix came 10 me, 
and told me that Troy could not he taken, till I came to 
the ſiege. I was eafily perſuaded to go with them; 
for my grief for the death of Achilles, and a deſire of in- 
heriting his glorv in ſo celebrated a war, were inducements 
that almoſt made perſuaſion unneceſſary. When | arrived 
at Sigeum, the whole army gathered round me: Every one 
was ready to ſwear, that he beheld Achilles ; but alas! 
Achilles was no more. In the preſumption of youth and 
Ep X. muexperience 
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experience, | thought I might hope for every thing from 
thoſe who were ſo liberal of praiſe ; I, therefore, demand- 
ed my father's arms of the Atrides; but their anſwer 
yas a cruel diſappointment of my expectations: You 
ſhall ha ve, faid they, whatever elſe belonged to your fa- 
ther ; but his arms are alotted to Ulyſſes.” 9 885 
« [his threw me into confuſion, and tears, and rage. 
But Ulyſſes replied, without emotion, You have not en- 
tured, with us, the dangers of a tedious fiege; you have 


proudly, and they ſhall never be yours.” My: right being 
thus unjuſily wreſted from me, | am returning to the iſle 
of Scyros, yet more incenſed againſt the Atrides than Uly/- 
ſu: to all, who are their enemies, may the Gods be friends! 


© | then aſked Neoptolemus, how it happened, that 
Ajax, the ſon of Tejamorn, did not interpoſe to prevent fo 
lagitious an injuſtice ?. “ Ajax, faid he, is dead.“ Ts 
Ajax dead, faid I, and Cet alive, and proſperous?” ** ] 
then enquired after Antilochus, the fon of Neſtor; and 
Patroclus, the favourite of Achilles: They allo, ſaid 
he, are dead.“ Alas, faid J, are Antilochus and Patroclus 


duch is the ordination of the Gods ! and yet we fill ho- 
tour them with praiſe,” 

„While J was thus burning with reſentment againſt 
your father, Neoptolemus continued to deceive me ; © | 
im going, ſaid he with a mournful accent, io live content 
in the iſle of Scyros ; which, though uncultivated and 
obſcure, is yet far from the armies ot Greece, Where evil 
prevails over good; Farewell nay the Gods vouchſafe 
to reſtore thy health?” “ O my ſon! ſaid l, I conjure 
hee by the manes of thy father, by thy mother, and by all 
that is dear to thee upon earth, not to leave me alone in 
this extremity of pain and fortow : | know I ſhall be a 
burden to you, but it would diſgrace your hymanity to 
aye me here, Place me in the prow, the ſtern, or even 
the hold of your veſſel, wherever | ſhall lenſt offend you: 


ug good, Do not abandon me in @ deſart, where there 
A 1 . are 
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pot merited ſuch arms; you have demanded them too- 
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And now, PhiioQetes, | have told thee all.“ 3 


dad? How does war, with unrelenting and undiſtinguiſhs. 
ng deſtruction, ſweep away the righteous, and ſpare the 
wicked | Ulyſſes lives; and fo, | doubt not, does T herfnes. 


N the eſtimation of a noble mind, there is a glory in do- 
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are no traces of men: take me with you to Seyros; or 


leave me at Eubœa, where l thall be near to Mount Oels, 


to Trachin, and the pleaſing banks of Theſſalian Sperchi. 


vs: or lend me back to my father! Alas! my tears ſug. 
geſt, that my father is dead; I ſent to him for a veſſs] 


which has never arrived ; and it 1s, therefore, certain, 
either that he is dead, or that thoſe who promiſed to ac. 
quaint him with my diftreſs have betrayed their truſt, 
My lait, hope is in thee, O my ſon ! Conſider the uncer. 
tainty of all ſublunary things, the proſperous ſhould fear 
to abuſe proſperity ; and never fail to ſuccour the diftrefs, 
which they are liable to fee!!!“ | 
„ Such, in the intolerable anguiſh of my mind, was my 
addreſs to Neoptolenus, and he promiſed to take me with 
him. My heart then leaped for joy; “ O happy day 
faid |; O amiable Neoptolemus, worthy to iaherit the 
lory of thy father! Ye dear companions, with whom! 
mal return to the world of life, fuffer me to bid this 
mournful retreat farewel: ſee Where] have lived, and eon- 
bder what | have endured ! My ſufferings have been mare 
than another could ſuſtain ;_ but | was inſtructed by neceſ- 
fity; and ſhe teaches what otherwiſe could not be known; 
thoſe who are without ſufferings are without knowledge; 
they diſtinguiſh neither good nor èvil; and ate, alike, 


ſtrangers to mankind, and to themſelves.” After this effu- 


ſion of my heart, I took my bow and arrows in-my hand, 
„ Neoptolemus then requeſted, that | would permit him 
to kiſs the celebrated arms, that had been conſecrated by 


the invincible Alcides. ** To you, faid I, all things are | 


permitted; you, my fon, reſtore me to light and life, io my 
country, my father, iny friends and myſelf ; you may touch 
theſe arms; and boiſt, that you are the only Greek who 
deſerves to touch them.” Neoptolemus immediately came 
into my cell, to admire my arrows At this moment a ſud- 
den pang 1Qtally ſuſpended my faculties ; | no longer knew 


what | did, but called for a ſword, that I might cut (f 


my foot. 1 cried out for death, and reproached him with 
delay; Burn me, ſaid I to Neoptolemus, this moment, 
as | burnt the ſon of Jove upon mount Oeta. O earth! 


receivea dying wretch, who ſhall never more riſe from 
thy boſom.” | fell immediately to-the ground without ap- 


pearance of life, a ſlate in which theſe fits of pain uſually 


left 
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Jeft me: a profuſe ſweat at length relieved me, and a black 
and corrupied ichor flowed from my wound While 
| continued inſer:fible, it would have been eaſy for Neop- 
ſolemus to have carried off my arms; but he was the ton 
of Achilles, and his nature was ſuperier to fraud. 
When | recovered, I perceived great confuſion in his 
countenance ; and he ſighed like a wan new to ditſimula- 
non, and practiſing it with violence to himſelf: “ What, 
id l, do you meditate? to take advantage of my infirmi- 
y?“ + You muſt go with me, faid he, to ibe fiege of 


Troy.” * What do'l hear | ſaid |; | am betrayed. O my 


ſon | give me back the bow; to with-bold it, is to rob me 
of my lite. Alas] he anſwers me nothing; he looks ſtea- 
dily upon me, without emotion; over his heart I have 
no power. Ye winding ſhores! ye promontories, that 
drer-hang the deep; ye broken rocks ! ye ſavage beufls, 
that prowl thele ſcepes of defolation! | complain to you; 
for, beiide you there are none to whom | can complain; 
to you my groans are familiar, Muſt | be thus betrayed by 
the ſon of Achilies J. He rabs me of the bow, which the 
hand of Hercules has made facred ; he would compel me 
tothe camp of Greece, as a trophy of the war; nor ſees, 
that his victory is nat over «6 liviog bur the dead, a 
ſhade, a phantom, that exiſts only in idea ! O that he had 
affailed me, when my vigour was unimpaired ! but even 
now he has taken me by ſurprize. What expedient ſhall 
Itry ! Reftore what thou haſt taken; reſtore my arms, O 
my fon ! and let thy conduct be worthy of thy father and 
thyſelf. What doſt thou anſwer ! Thou art inexorably 
ſlent. To thee, thou barren rock, | once more return, 
naked and miſerable, forlorn and deſtitute! In this cave, 
| ſhall periſh alone; for having no weapon to deſtroy the 
beaſts, the beaſts will inevitably devour me; and why + 
ſhould I defire to live] But as to thee, my fon the mark 
of wickedneſs, is not upon thee z thou art, ſurely, the in- 
lrument of another's hand ! Reſtore my arms, and leaye 
me io my fate! = | 
Neoptolemus was touched with my diſtreſs; the tear 
larted to his eye; and he fighed to himſelf, Would to 
bod that I had till continued at Scyros !” At this mo- 
ment | cried out, What do | ſee l ſurely that is VH 
Immediately the voice of LDH es confirmed it, and he ap- 
Cues Ms | . ſweieg 
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horror, 1 then cried Out again, "= I atteſt thee, Q earth 


thou not compelled this youth, to practiſe a fraud which 


to deceive, nor injure you: we come, to deliver you 
from ſolitude and miſery, to heal your wound, to vive 
you the glory of ſubverting Troy, and reftore you in faſe- 
ty to your native country. It is thyſelf, and not Ulyſſes 


I, Why haſt thou Interrupted fuch reſt as it Can give? Go, 


dead already, Thou watt once of opinion, that [ought to 


wound, would interrupt the ſacrifices of the Gods: and 


they take part with my enemy! O my country! iheſe 
eyes ſhall behold thee no more ! O ve Gods ! if there':s 
yet one among you, ſo juſt as to comps ſſionate my wrongs, 
' avenge them! puniſh Ulyſſes, and 1 thall believe that! 
„% 


inſtead of reſenting the intemperate fallies of a wretcl 
diſtracted by misfortune, makes allowance for bis infiromy | 
and bears with his exceſs : he food ſilent, and unmoved, 


ſtands unſhaken, while it is beaten by the winds, which, 
at length, wearied by their idle fury, are heard no * 


* 


ſwered, © It is 1.” If the gloomy dominions of Pluto had 
been diſcloſed before me, and I had ſuddenly beheld the 
ſhades of Tartarus, which the Gods themſelves cannot lee 
without dread, I thould not have been ſeized with greater 


of Lemnos! O ſun ! doſt thou behold and ſuffer this?“ 
Ulyſſes anſwered without emotion,“ This is ordained by 
Jupiter, anJ] but execute his will,” © Dareſt thou, ſaid | 
profane the name of Jove, with unhallowed lips? Hat 


his ſoul -abhors?” © We come, replied UHes, neither 


that is the enemy of Philoctetes. 
„ ] anſwered only by reproaches and inſult : “ Since 
thou heſt abandoned me upon this inhoſpitable coaſt, ſaid 


and ſecure to thyſelf the-glory of battle, and-the delights 
of peace, enjoy the ſweets of proſperity with the Atrides, 
and leave pain and forrow to me. Why thouldft thou 
compel me to go with thee? Jam ſunk into nothing, lam 


be left here; that my complaints, and the infection of my 


why is not this thy opinion now ? Thou author of all 
my miſery ! may the Gods But the Gods hear me not; 


„While I was thus indulging an impotent rage, your 
father looked upon me with a calm comp?{fion, whict 


in the ſtability of his witdom, till my paſſion ſhou'd be ex: 
hauſted by its own violence; as the ſummit of a rock 


* 
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He knew that all attempts to reduce the paſſions. to rea- 
bo, are ineffectual, till their violence is paſt; when ! 
ſed, therefore, and not before, he ſaid, Where are 
ww, O PhiloRetes ! thy reaſon and thy courage? This 
the moment in which they can molt avail thee ! If thou 
galt refuſe to follow us, and to concur with the great de- 
zn which Jupiter has formed for thee, fatewel: thou art 
rot worthy to atchieve the deliverance of Greece, or the 
&ftrution of Troy. Live ſtill an exile in Lemnos ; theſe 
ums, which I have ſecured, will obtain a glory for Us, 
that was deſigned for thee, Let us depart, Neoptolemus |! 
ugument is loſt upon him; ard compaſfion for an indivi— 


e bal, ſhould not make us give up the common intereſt of 
- Greece.” BR 
5 * This drew me into a new tranſport of rage; and [_ 


vas like a lioneſs, when ſhe is robbed of her young, and 
mikes the woods echd with her roar, ** O cave! faid 


d . thou ſhalt not henceforth be forſaken ; Þ will enter thee 
„ Ws ny grave for ever: receive me, O manſion of forrow ! 
is WH receive me to famine and deſpair! O for a ſword, that l 


zigbt die at once ! O that the birds of prey would devour 
ne! my arrows ſhall pierce them no more, O ineſtima- 
ble bow, conſecrated by the hand of the ſon of Jove! O 
Hercules ! if thou art (hill eonſcious to what paſſes on earth, 
foes not thy breaſt burn with indignation? This bow is 


d "0 longer in the poſſeſſion of thy friend, but in the pro- 
de and ſaitbleſs bands cf Ulyſes ? Come, without tear, 
t; Je birds of prey, and ye beaſls of the defart, to your arci- 
le en dwelling ! there are now no fatal arrows in iny hand: 
's eich that lam | can wourd you no more: come then, 
's, d devcur me. Or rather, 1nex2rable Jovc! Jet thy 
[| WJ buncers cruſh me to nothing.“ | 

Jour father, having tried every other art of perſua- 
ur bon in vain, thought it beſt to return me my arms; he 
ch berefore, made a fign 10 Neopiolemus for that purpoſe, 
ch o ir ſtantly put the arrows ard the bew into my hard. 
y Thou art, irdeed, ſaid | the fon of Achilles, end wor- 
d. of bis blood ! bat flard afide, that l way picice oy 
x- Wy to the heart.“ | then drew an artcw againſt your 
ck ber, bur Neoptolemus held my hand: Your anger, 
*h, she, diſtracts you; you are tot eo ſeicus of the enor- 


My 59u Would commit.“ 
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IJy rouſed by a voice that was more than human ard 


and the graceful Gmplicity-of bis geſture ; but, in hispre- 


Hercules, I am deſcended from Olympus, to acquaint 


| thalt ſend coſtiy ſpoils ro Pæas, thy father, upon Meurt 
Oeia; ard he ſhall place them upon my tomb, as à monu- 
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But Ulyſſes flood equally unmoved, againſt danger ang 
reproach ; and his patience and intrepidity ſtruck me with 
reverence and admiration: | was athamed of the tranſpo;, gal 
which hurried me to uſe, for his deſtiuRtion, the argy 
that he had reſtored ; my reſentment, however, wus not 
yet wholiy appealed ; and | was grieved, beyond comfort 
io have received weapons from a man, whom | could not 
love. But in) attention was engaged now by Neoptolemus;: 
«& Know, faid he, that the divine Helenus, the fon of Pri. 
am, came to us from the city, impelled by the command 
and Inipitation of the Gods, and diſcloſed to us the ſecrets 
of futurity ; ** Unhappy Troy, faid he, muſt fall ; but not 
till he, who bears the ſhafts of Hercules, ſhall ceme 4. 
gainſt her. Under the walls of Troy only, he can be cured; 
the ſons of AÆſculapius ſhall give him health.” 

At this moment | felt my heart divided: J was touch» 
ed with the ingenuous ſimplicityof Neoptolemus, andthe 
hopeſty with which be had reſtored my bow; but | could 
not bear the thovght of ſubmitting to es ard a falſe 
ſhame held me fome time in ſuſpenſe. ** Will not the 
world, faid J, deſpiſe me, if I become, at laſt, t he aſſoclate 
of Uh les and the Atrides?“ | | 

* While 1 ſtood thus tor pid in ſuſpenſe,'] was ſudden- 


locking up, | ſaw Hercules: he deſcended in a ſhining 
cloud, and was ſurrounded with rays of glory, He was 
ealiiy diſtinguiſhed, by his ſtrong features, his robuſt form, 


ſent appearance, the'e was a lofiineſs and dignity, not 
equally conſpicuous when he was deſtroying moyſters vp- 
on earth,” * 'Chou heareſt, ſaid he, and thou beholdelt 


thee with the commards of Jove. Thou krowelt, by 
what labours 1 acquired immortality ; and if thou woulck 
follow me in the path of glory, the ſon of Achilles mult be 
now thy guide. I hy wound ſhall be healed ; Paris, who 
bas filled the world with calamity, ſhall fall by my et- 
rows from thy herd. When Troy ſhall be taken, thou 


nient of the victory which my arrows obtained. Theu 


aw net, O fon of Achilles l conquer without Phil Cet65; 
3 | nor 
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br can Philoctetes conquer, without thee: go then, like 
iwo lions, chafing their prey together. Thou, Philoctetes, 
ſalt be healed by the ſkill of Æſculapius at Troy. But, 
dove all things, keep ative in your hearts the loye and re- 
WY (erence of the Gods: all other paſſions and pleaſures ſhall 
„buch with their objects; theſe only are immortal and 
1 1 | | 

« At theſe words I cried out, in a tranſport of joy, 
„The night is paſt; the dawn breaks upon me! O cheer- 
wp light ! afier theſe years of darkneſs, art thou again 
turned? I feel thy influence, and | follow thy guiding 
ny, 1 quit theſe ſcenes, and flay only to bid them fare- 
yell, Farewell, my grotto! Ye nymphs, that haunt 
heſe dzwy fie ds, farewell! | ſhall hear the ſullen ſound 
of theſe inexorable waves no more. Farewell, ye cliffs, 
phere | ſhivered in the tempeſt, and been drenched in the 
kin! Farewell, ye rocks, whoſe echoes have ſo often re- 
pated my complaints]! Farewell, ye ſweet fountains, 
which my ſufferings embittered to me! and thou vnculti- 
nated ſoil, farewell! I leave you; but to my departure 
le propitious, ſince I follow the voice of friendihip and 
Gods!!! : „ | 

« We then fet fail from the coaſt; and arrived in the 


0 WM Grecian army before the walls of Troy. Machaon and 
'5 WW Podalirius, by the ſacred ſeience of their father Æſculapius, 
45 WW beled my wound; at lead, reſtored me to the ftate 
, jou ſee. | am free from pain, and | have recovered my 
e. tengh; but am ſtillfome what lame. I brought Paris 
ehe ground, like stimid fawn that is pierced by the ar- 
A tows of the hun:\man ; andthe towers of llium were ſoon 


w athes, All that followed, you kacw already, Bur 
he remembrance of ſuflerings, notwithſtanding the ſocceſs 
0 eſory that followed, ſtil] left upon my mind an ave: ſion 
hes, which all his virtue carnot turmount ; bur, 
wing irrefiſtibly his reſemblance in a ſo2, my eamity to 
le later itiſeuſtbly releats. - 5 
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BOOK XVI. 


TELEMACHUS guarrels with Phalanthus about ſome pr. 
ſoners to which each of them lays cluim + he fights and wan. 
guiſhes Hippias, who deſpifing his youth had ſeized the pri. 2 
ſeners in queſtion for his brother; but being afterwards | 

, aſh ined »f his vidory, he laments in ſecret his raſhneſs 
aud indijcretiyn, for which he is very defirous to atom, 
At the ſame time Adraſtus, king of the Daunians, being 
i for nied that the Allies were wholly taken up in recm- 
ciliug TELEMATHUuS and Hippias, marches t9 attuk 
ihem by ſurprize. After. having ſeized an hundred if 

their. wv: fſels ts tranſport his own troips to their camp, hy 

fi ſets it on fire, and then falls upon Phalanthus's quar- 
ters; Phalanthus himſelf is deſperately wounded , and his 

brother Hippias flain, _ | 


Pratt XVI. Youth hurried on between Pride and Rage; 
Sorrow, or Repentarce following. See the quarrel if 
 TELEMACHKUS and Hippias. 


VV {LE PhiloQetes was thus relating his adventures 
Telemachus ſtood ſuſpended and immoveable : his 
eyes were fixed upon the hero that ſpoke ; and ail the pa- 
ſions, which had agitated Hercules, PhiloGietes, Ulyſſes, ard 
Neoptolemus, appeared by turns in his countenance, as 
they were ſucceſſively deſcr.ved in the ſeries of the narra- 


tion. Sometimes he interrupted PhiloQztes, by a ſudden 


and voluntary exclamation ; and ſometimes he appeared 
10 be abſorbed in thought, like a man who reaſons deep- 
ly from cauſes to effects. When PhileQetes deſcribed 
the confuſion of Neoptolemus, in his firft attempt at dil. 
ſimulation, the confuſion appeared in Telemachus, and he 
might, in that moment, have been taken for Neoptolenus 

himſelf. „„ 
The allied army marched in good order againſt Adraſius, 
the tyrant of Daunia; a contemner of the Goon and p 
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ker iver of men. Telemachus found it very diffi ut to be- 
ie, without offence, among fy many princes, who were 
jalous of each other : It was neccifiry that he ſhouid 
give cauſe of ſuſpicion to none; and that he ſhou d conci- 
we the good will of ail. There was great guodneſs 
id facerny in his Giſpaſition, but he was not naturally - 
zig; and gave himlelf :1ttle trouble to pleaſe others; 
te was not fond of money, yet he knew not how to give 
away : and thus, with an elevated mind, ang a geveral 
ipohtion to do good, he appeared to be neither kind nor 
ſhzral, to be neither ſenſible of triendijiip, nor grateful ſor 
yours, nor attentive to merit. He indulged his humour, 
without the leaſt regard to the opinion of others; for his 
wother Penelope, notwithſtanding the care of Mentor, had 
ecouraged a pride of birth and lofty demeanour, which 
eit a thade over all his good qualities: he conſidered 
timſelf as participating a nature ſuperior to the reſt of men, 
whom, he ſeemed to think, the Gods had placed upon the 
anh, merely for his pleature and convenience, to prevent 
bis wiihes, and refer all to him as a viſible divinity. To 
frye him, was, in his opinion, a happinels, that ſufſici- 
ally recompenſed the fervice : nothing that he required, 
us to be ſuppoſed impoſſible; and, at the Jeaſt delay 
he impetuous ardour of his temper burſt into a flame. 
Thoſe, who thould have ſee him thus, unguarded and 
weltrained, would have corciuded him incapable of loving 
wy thing but himſelf, and ſenſible only to the gratification 
of his own appetites and vanity : but this indifference for 
übers, and perpetual attention to bimſelf, was merely the 
th: of the continual - ation, that he ſuffered from the 
wolzace of his pefliyas. He had bzen flitiered and hu— 
touted, by his mother, from the cradle; and was a {;ik- 
Ing example of the giſedvantages of high birth. Misfor- 
ure had not yet abated either his havughiineſs or impe- 
loßty; in every ſlate of dereliction and diſtreſs, he had 
Wl looked round bini with diſdain; and his pride, like 
le palm, till roſe under every depreſſion. | 
Walle he was with Memor, his faults were ſcarce vie 
ble ; ard they became, inſegſibily, Icfs and leis every day, 
lie a fiery fleed, that in his courte, diſdains the rock, 
lie precipice, and the torrent, and is obedient only to one 
mmandlag voice, and 002 guiding hard; Telematus, ' 
3 impelled 
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impelled by 'a noble ardour, could be reſtrained only þ 
Mentir, But Mentor could arreſt him with a look, in 100 
midſt of his career; he knew, he felt, the meaning of his 
eye, the moment that it glanced upon him; his heart 

became ſenſihle to vittue, and his countenance ſoſteged 
into ſerenity and complacence; the rebellous rempeſt js 
not more ſuddenly rebuked into peace, when Neptune lifts 
his trident and frowns upon the deep. 


When Telemachus was left to himſelf, all his paſſion, 


which had been reſtrained like the courſe of a torrent by a 
mound, burft away with yet greater violence. He could not 
ſuffer the arrogance of theLacedemonians, nor of Phalanthus 
their commander. This colony which had founded Ta- 
rentum, conſiſted of young men, who, having been born 
during the fiege of Troy, had received no education; 
their illegitimate birth, the diffoluteneſs of their mothers, 
ard the licentioufneſs in which they had been brought up, 
gave them an air of ſavage barbarity: they reſembled la- 
ther a band of robbers than a Grecian colony. 
Phalanthus took every opportunity to ſhew his contempt 
of Telemachus: he frequently interrupted him in their pub- 
Jic counſels, and treated his advice as the crude notions 
of puerile inexperience ; he alſo frequently made him 


the ſubjeQ of his raillery, as a ſeeble an effeminate youth: 


he pointed out bis ſlighteſt failings to the chiefs ; and 
was perpetually buſy in fomenting jealouſies, and render- 
ing the haughty manner of Telemachus odious to the 
allies; | 
Telemachus having one day taken ſome Dannians priſe. 
ners, Phalanthus pretended that t“ ey belonged to him, 
becauſe. as he ſaid, he had defei..ed the party at the 
head of his Lacedemonians ; and Telemachus, finding them 
already varquiſhed ard put to flight, had nothing to do, 
but to give quarter to thoſe who threw down their arns, 
end lead them to the camp: Telemachus, on the contrary, 


3nd, that he had prevented Phalanthus from being de- 


ſeated by the very party, and had turned the ſcale in bis 
favour. This queſtion was difputed before an aſſembly of 
All the princes of the alliance ; and Telemachus, being ſo 
far provoked as to threaten Phalanthus, they would im- 
wediately have fought, if the aſſembly had not inter- 
med. | . | 
8 Phalanthus 


phalanthus had a brother, whoſe name was Hippias, 
and who was much celebrated for his courage, ſtrength, 
and dexterity: ** Pollux, ſaid the Tarentines, could not 
wield the ceſtus better; nor could Caſtor ſurpaſs him in 
the management of a horſe.” He had almoſt the ſtature, 


tal than courageous and ſtrong. 


< 


ot WM io carry off the priſoners to Tarentum, without waiting 
„br the determination of the aſſembly; and Telmachus w ho 
;- WHT vis privately informed of it, ruſhed out after him, bvrn- 
ning with rage. He ran eagerly from one part of the camp 
ss the other, like a boar, who being wounded in the 
„ WT chace, turns enraged upon the hunter. His eye looked 
p. Wh round for his enemy; and his hand ſhook the ſpear which 
a» WH he was impatient to launch againſt him. He found him 
at length ; and, at the fight of him, he was tranſported 
vt with new fury. 
h- He was no longer Telemachus, a noble youth, whoſe 
ns WW mind Minerva, under the form of Mentor, had enriched 
m vith wiſdom ; but an enraged lion, or a lunatic urged on 
: Wl by deſperate frenzy. Stay, faid he to Hippias; thou 
id WW baſelt of mankind ! ſtay! and let us ſee if thou canſt wreſt, 
- WW from me, the ſpoils of thoſe whom I have overcome, 
de Thou ſhalt not carry them to Tarentum. Thou ſhalt, 
this moment, deſcend to the gloomy borders of the Styx!“ 
0» His ſpear inſtantly followed his words, hut he threw it 
n, Vith ſo much fury, that he could take no aim, and it fell 
de vide of Hippias td the ground. He then drew his ſword, 
m of which the guard was gold; and which had been gi- 
0, Jen him by Laertes, when he departed from Ithaca, as a 
's, Wi pledge of his affection. Laertes had uſed it with glory 
„ben he himſelf was young; and it had been ſtained with 
c- Wi the blood of many chiefs of Epirus, during a war, in 
n which Laertes had been victorious. 
of This. ſword was ſcarcely drawn by Telemachus, when 
lo Hippias, willing to avail himſelf of his ſuperior ſtrength, 
. uvuched upon him, and endea voured to force it from his 
r- 


hand: the weapon broke in the conteſt, They then ſeized 
ech other, and were in a moment locked together: 


they 
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1nd the ſtrength of Hercules; and he was the terror of 
the whole army, for he was yet more petulant and bru- 


Hippias, having remarked the haughtineſs with which. 
(temachus had menaced his brother, went, in great haſte, 
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they appeared like two avage. beaſts, ſtriving to tear we 
other in pieces: fire ſparkled in (hail eyes: their bodies. 
are now contraQt-d, and now extended; they now ſtoop, 

and now riſe ; they ſpring furiouſly on each other , andpant 


foot, and hand to hand; and their limbs were. o entwined 
11 with each other, that they ſeemed to belong to one body, 


l: "= | he advantage, at laft, inclined-ro H! ippias; - 0 whom, 5 


maturity of years had given firinneſs wha flrength, 
iich, to the tender age of Telemachus, was waitins, 
. breath now failed, him, and his knees trembled: Hip- 
9 pias perceiving his weakneſs ; and doubling his efforts, 
the fue of Te/emac/hus would now have been dec ded, * 
he would have ſuffered the punithment due to his pailion 
| and temetity, if Minerva who ſtill watched over bim from 
afar and ſuffered him to fall into this extremity of danger 
only for his inſtruction had not determined the vigory 
1 in his favour, 


fent [iis the ſwilt mefenger of the Gods, who, ſpreading 


light, which deve ified the fiiver clouds with a tnouſand 
| -dies, She deſcended not to the earth, till the came to the 
| ſea ſhore, where the irnumerable army of the allics were 
| ericamped. She faw the conteſt at a diſtance, and matked 
the voilence and fury of the combatants ; the perceived 
the danger of Telemachus, and tremoled with apprehenſion ; 


ſhe approached in a thin vapour, which the had con- 


denſed into a cloud; and, at the mom2at, when H'ppias, 


conſcious of his ſuperior tirength, believed his victory 10. 


be ſecure, ſhe covered the young charge of Minerva with 
the ſhield of the Goddeſs, which, for this purpoſe had 
been confided to her care 3 Who was exnauild 
and fainting, inſtantly became ſenfible of new vigour ; and 


In proportion as he revived, the ſtrength and courage of 
Hippias declined ; he was conſcious to fomething inviſible 
and divine, which overwhelmed and confounded bim, 


Telemachus now preſſed him clofer ; and aſſailed him ſome- 
times in one poſture and ſometimes in another: be per- 
ceived him ſtagger ; and, leaving bim not a momen!s fe- 
ſpite to recover, he at length threw hin down, and fell 


with che thirſt of blood, Thus they engaged. foot to 


She did not herſelf quit the palace of Salentum; but 


her light wings through the air, divided the pure and un- 
bounded ſpice above, having behind her a large train of 


upon 
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ppon him. An oak of mount Ida, which, at laſt, yields 
to a thouſand ſtrokes, that have made the depths of the 
foreſt reſound, falls not with a more dreadful noiſe, than 
Hippias: the earth groaned beneath him, and all that was 
around him ſhook. | | 

But the Ægis of Minerva infuſed, into Telemachus, wiſ- 
dom, as well as ftrength ; and at the moment that Hip- 
as fel] under him, he was touched with the ſenſe of he 
fault he had committed, by attacking the brother of o 
of the confederate princes whom he had taken arms I'S, = | 
afift, He recolleQed the counſels of Mentor, and «they nl 
covered him with confuſion ; he was aſhamed of his vic® 
tory, and conſcious that he ought to have been vanquifh- | 
ed, Inthe mean time, Phalanthus, tranſported with rage, 
n to the ſuccour of his brother; and would have pierced 
ſelemachius with the ſpear that he carried in his hand, if 
he had not feared to pierce Hippias alſo, whom Telema- 
thus held under him in the duſt. The ſon of Ulyſſes 
might then eaſily bave taken the life of his enemy: dut 
his anger was appeaſed ; and he thought only of atoning 
for his raſhneſs by ſhewiog his moderation. Getting up, 
therefore, from his antagoniſt, he ſaid, 1 am fatisfied, 
0 Hippias ! with having taught thee not to deſpiſe my 
youth. I give thee life z and | admire thy valour and 
flrength. The Gods have protected me; yield therefore, 
to the power of the Gods. Henceforth, let us think, only, 
of uniting our ſtrength againſt the common enemy“ 

While Telemachus was ſpeaking, Hippias roſe from the 
ground, covered with duſt and blood, and burning with 
ſhame and indignation, Phalanthus did not dare 10 take 
the life of him who had ſo generouſly given life to his bro- 
er; yet he was confuſed, and ſcaice knew what he 
would do. All the princes of the alliance ran to the 
place, and carried off Telemachus on one fide, and on the 
other Phalanthus with Hippias, who having loſt all his 
. kept his eyes fixed upon the ground. The 
whole army was ftruck with aſtoniſhment, to find that 
lelemachus, a youth of ſo tender an age, who had not yet 
quired the full ſtrength of a man, had been able to pre- 
wml againſt Hippias; who, in ſtrength and ſtature, re- 
kmbled the giants, thoſe children of the earth, who once 
illetipted to diſpoſſeſs the Gods of Olympus. 

| | Telemachus, 
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| Telemachus, however, was far from enjoying his yigg. 
ry; and while the camp was reſounaing with his praite, 
he retired to his tent, overwhelmed with the ſenſe of hiy 
fault, and wiſhing to elcape from himſelf. He bewaily 
the impetuoſity of his temper ; and abhorred himſelf ſor 
the injarious cxtravagancies, which his paſſions hu:rig| 
bim to commit: he was conſcious to ſomething of varih 
= and meanneſs, in his unbounded pride; and he felt, thy 
oe greatneſs conſiſts in moderation, juſtice, modeſty and hy. 
maniiy. He ſaw his deſects; but he did not dare to hype, 
that, after being ſo often betrayed into the ſame faults, je 
mould be ever able to correQ them. He was at war with 
himſe'f : and, in the anguiſh of the confl. Qt, his complaint 
were like the roaring of a lion, 5 
Two davs he remained alone in his tent, tormented by 
| ſelf-reprozch, and athamed to return back to ſociety; 
| © How can I, faid he, again dare to look Mentor in the 
| face ! Ain I the ſon of Uly/es, the wiſeſt and molt patient 
of men: and have I filled the camp of the allies wih 
COifſcntion and diforger ? Is it their blood, or that of their 
| enemies, the Daunians, that | ought to ſpill ? * have been 
| raſh even to madneſs, fo that I knew not even how 19 
| ' launch a ſpear ; J expoſed myſelf to danger and difyrace, 
| 


by engaging Hippias with inferior ſtrength ; and had res- 
ſon to expect nothing leſs than death, with the difſhonour 
of being vanquithed. And what if | had thus died? My 
faults would. have periſhed with me; and the turbulent 
pride, the thoughtleſs preſumption of Telemachus, would 
no longer have diſyraced the name of Ulyſſes, or the coun: 
ſels of Mentor. O that I could but hope, never more to 
do, what cow, with vnutterable anguiſh, | repent having 
done ! I ſhould theo, indeed, be happy: but alas! belore 
the ſun that is now rifen thall deſcend, I ſhall, with che 
full conſent of my will, repeat the very ſ:me faults, that 


I now regret with thame and horror. O fatal victory!“ 


O martifying praiſe Hat once the memorial of my reproaca 
and folly. 


| While he was thus alone and inconſolable, he was vi- 
fired by Neſtor and Philoctetes Neftor had intended to 
convince him of his fault ; but inſtantly perceiving his 
diſtteſs and contrition, he changed his remonſtrances into 
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conſolation ; and, inſtead of reproving his miſconduQ, en- 
Jeavoured to ſooth his- deſpair, „„ 
This quarrel retarded the confederates in their expedi-/ 
ton ; for they couſd not march againſt their enemies, till 
ley had reconciled Telemachus to Phalanthus and his 
Lother. - They were in continual dread, left the Taren- 
ines thou'd fall upon the coinpany of young Cretans, who .M 
had followed. Telemachus to the war. Every thing was 
kroFn into confuſion, merely by the folly of Telemachus; 
nd Telemachus, who ſaw how much miſchief be had cauſed 
ready, and how much more might follow from his indiſ= 
gelion, gave himſelf up to remorſe and forrow. The 
yinces were extremely embarraſſed: they did not dare to 
put the army in motion, leſt the Tarentines and Cretans 
ſhould fall upon each other in thei? march; for it Was 
with great difficulty that they were reſtrained even in the 
canip, where a ſtrict watch was kept over them. Neſtor 
ud PhilcRetes were continually pafling, and repaſſing, 
between the tents of Telemachus 1 Pha lan- 
thus was implacable; he had an obdurate ferocity in his 
ature; and being perpetually ſtimulated to re verge by 
Hippias, whoſe diſcourſe was full of revenge and indig- 
pon, he was reither moved by the eloquence of Nettor, 
wr the authority of PhilcQetes :.Telemachus was more. 
gentle ; but he was overwhelmed with grief, and refuſed 
ul conſolation, | VVV ET 
While the princes were in this perplexity, the troops 
were ſttuck with conſternation: ard the camp appeare 
Ike a houſe, in which the father of the family, the ſupport 
df his relations, and the hope of his children, is juſt dead. 
In the midſt of this diſtreſs and diforder, the army was 
ddenly alarmed-by a conſuſed and dreadtul noiſe, the 
ahing of chariots, the claſh of aims, the neighing of 
lorſes, and the cries of men; ſc me victorious,” and urging 
he Caughter ; ſome flving and terrified ; ſome wounded 
ud dying. The Cuſt role, as in a whirlwirdz and form- 
Wa cloud that obicured the ſky, ard ſurrourded the camp: 
ha few moments this duſt was mixed with a thick ſmoke, 
Wich polluted the air, and prevented reſpiration: ſoon 
iter was heard a hollow roiſe, like the rearing of Mount 
Tus, when her fires are urged by Vulcan ard the C) . 
£ | who. 
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who forge thunder for the father of the Gods. every knee 
treinbled, and every countenance was pale. | 

Adraſtus, vigilant and indefatigable, had ſurprized the 
allies in their camp. He had concealed his own march. 
and, perfectly acquainted with theirs, he had, with in. 
credible expedition and labour, marched round a mountain 
of very difficult accels, the paſſes of which, had been fe. 


d. - Cured by the allies. Not dreaming that he would march 
= round it, and knowing that the defiles, by which alone it 
* could be pailed, were in their hands ; they not only ima- 


gined themſe]ves to be in perfect ſecurity, but had formed 
a deſign to march through theſe defiles, and fall upon their 
enemy behind the mountain, when {ome auxiliries, which 
they expected, ſhould come up. 

Of this deſign, Adraſtus, who ſpared no money to diſ- 
cover the ſeeret of an enemy, had gained intelligerce; for 
Neſtor and PhiloQetes, notwithitanding their wiſdom and 
experience, were not ſufficiently careful to conceal their un- 
dertakings. Neſtor, who was in a declining age, tock 
too much pleaſure, in telling what he thought would pro- 
-cuic him applauſe; Philoctetes was naturally leſs ta kativez 
but he was haſty; and the ſlighteſt provocation would be- 
tray him, into the diſcovery of what he had determined tg 
conceal ; ariſu] people, bei fore, ſocn found the way to un- 
lock his breaft, and get peſſeſſion of whatever it contained; 
nothing more was neceſſary, than to make himangry;he would 
then loſe all command of himſelf, expreſs his reſenment by 
menaces, and boaſt that he hed certain means to accompiiſh 
his purpoſes : if this was ever fo flightly doubted, he would 
immediately diſcloſe his project, and give up the deareſt 
fecret of his heart. 1hus did this great commander reſem- 
ble a cracked veſſel, which, however precious its materials, 
ſuffers the liquors that are entruſtcd with it to drain away, 

Thoſe who hay been corrupted by the money of Adra(- 
tus, did not fail to take advantage of the weakneſs, both of 
Neflor and Philectetes. They flattered Neftor with ex- 
eeſſive and perpetual praiſe; they related the victories be 
had won, and expatiated upon his ſorefight, in extaſies of 


admiration. On the other ide, they were contin ualiy ſav- 


ing ſnares for the impatierce of PhilcRetes ; they ut bed 
to him of nothing but difficulties, cioffes, dangers, Ir cob: 
veniencies, aud iiremediable miſtakes; and the moment his 
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utural impetuoſity was moved, his wiſdom forſook him, 
and he was no longer the ſame man. [Xp 

Telemackus, not ithſtanding his faults, was much bet- 
ter qualified to keep a ſecret: he had acquired a habit 
of ſecrecy by his misfortunes, and the neceſſity he had been 
ynder of concealing his thoughts from the ſuitors of Pe- 
lope, even in his infancy, He had the art of keeping 
4 ſecret without falſehood, and even Without appearing- 
o have a fecret kept, by that reſerved and myſterious air, 
which generally diſtin guifhes cloſe people. A ſecret did 
not appear to lay him under the leaſt difficulty or reftraint : 
be ſeemed to be always unconſtrained, eaſy, and open, as 
if his heart were upon his lips: he ſaid all that might 
de ſaid ſafely, with the utmoſt freedom and unconcern ; 
but he knew with the utmoſt precifion, where to ſtop, 
ind could, without the leaſt appearance of deſign, avoid 
whatever glanced, however obliquely, at that which be 
would conceal. His -heart, therefore, was wholly unac- 
ceſſible, and his bet friends knew only what he thought 
was neceſſary to enable them to give him advice, except 
poly Menzar, from whom he concealed nothing. In other 
friends, he placed different degrees of confidenee, in pto- 
portion as he experienced their fidelity and wiſdom. 
' Telemachus had often obſerved, that the reſolutions of 
the council were too generally known in the camp ; and 
had complained of it to Neſtor and Philoctetes, who did 
fot treat it with the attention it deſerved. Old men are 
100 often inflexiole, for long habit ſcaree leaves them the 
power of choice. The faults of age are hopeleſs : as the 
trunk of an old knotty tree, if it is crooked, muſt be crook- 
td for ever; ſo men, after a certain age, lote their pli- 
ney, and become fixed in habits, which have groun old 
vith them, and become, as it were, part of their conſti- 
lution, They are ſometimes ſenſible of theſe habits ; but, 
u the ſame time, are alſo ſenſible that they cannot be 
broken, and ſigh over the infirmity in vain; youth is the 
only ſeaſon, in which human nature can be corre&ed ; 
«nd, in youth, the power of correction is without li- 
Wits, _ - - SED 

There was, in the allied army, a Dolopian, whoſe nume 
vs Eurymachus ; an infinuating ſycophant, who paid his 
court to all the princes, and 5 accomodate himſe if es 
| | 4 ELL > 


every one's taſte and inclination. His invention arg di 
ligence were continually upon the ſtreteh, to render himiſe 
agreeable, If Eurymachus might be believed, nothing Wag 
diſfieult: iſchis advice was aſked, he gueſſed Immediately 


what anſwer would be moſt pleaſiog, and gave it. He had 110 
a talent at humour, which he mduiged, in raillery, again 18 
thoſe whom he had nothing to fear; but, to others he was * 

reſpectful and complaiſant ; and had the art of rendering * 
flattery fo delicate, that the moſt modett received it without 5 

. diſgull. He was grave with the fober, and with the jo. 5 
vial be was gay: he could aſſume all characters, howe- kin 
ver different, with eqaal facility; men of ſincerity, ap- 5 

c Pere always in their own ; and tlieir conduR, being fegu- Mie 

lated by the unalterable laws of virtue, is ſteady and uni- tin 
form; they are, therefore, much leſs agreeable to princes, ret 
than thoſe who aſſimilate themſelves to their predomiaant WW 

Pa ſſions. Eurymachus had conſiderable military fkill, ard by 

was very able in buſineſs : he was a ſoldier of fortune, who nde 
having artached himſelf ro Neſtor, had entirely gained his Hu 

Confidence; and could, by flattering that vanity and tond- 50 
"nets for- praiſe which a little ſullied the luſtre of his cha- . u. 
rater, draw out ofthim whatever he wanted to know, " 

PhiloRtetes, though he never truſted bim, was not lels i 

in bis power; for, in him, iraſcibiliiy and impatience pro- vn 
duced the fame effect, that an ill- placed confidence pro- 1 
dvced in Neſtor. Eurymachus had nothing 10 do, but e 


do contradict him; for when once he was provoked, all 
his fecrets were diſcovered, This man had been biibed, WM... 
with large ſums of money, to betray the councils of the 

allies to Adraſtus; Who had, in his army, a ceriain num- ig 
ber of choſen men, Who went over to the allies as deſer- 
. tets,”and came back, one by one, with intelligerce from; 
FEurymachus, as often as he had any thing of importance 
io communicate: this treachery was practiſed without 

much danger of detection; for theſe meſſengers carried nou, 
letters, and, therefore,” if they happened to be ſeizes, 


LE. | . | 
nothing was found upon them, that, could render Luty- " 
 m2chvs ſuſpeed. Every proje& of the allies, therefore 

was conſtantly defeated by Adraſtus; for an enterpr!22 


was ſcarcely reſolved upon in council, before the Dau- 

| viar's nſade the very diſpoſitions, which alone cov'd pfe- i 

ven its ſucceſs. Telemachus was indefatigable to dilcover " 
If * e ; | vg 
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de cauſe 3 and endeavour to put Neſtor and Philoctetes, 
won their guard, by alarming their ſuſpicion ; but his 
ate was ineffectual, and their blindneſs deſperate. 

It bad been refolv2d, in council, to wait for a conſi- 
able reinforcement that was expected; "and a hundred 
e's were diſpatched ſecretly. by night, to convey thele 
mops from that part of the coaſt, whither they had been 
noered to repair, to the place where the army was en- 
amped, with greater ſpeed and facility; the ground, over 
which they would otherwiſe have been obliged to march, 
king in ſoine places very difficult to paſs. In the mean 
ime, they thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity, having 
ten poſlefſion of the paſſes of the neighbouring monn- - 
in, which was a part of the Appenine moſt difficult of 
ces. The camp was upon the banks of the river Ga- 
ſus, not far from the ſea, in a delightful country, abound- 
ve with forage, and whatever elſe was neceſſary for the 
hbſiſtence of the army. Adraſtus was on the other ſide 
ifthe mountain, which was thought impoſſible, for him 
Ib paſs ; but as he knew the allies to be then weak, that 
ige fein forcement was expected to join them, that veſ- 
l were waiting to receive them on board, and that diſ- 
kation and animoſity had been produced in the army 
Ihe quarrel between Telemackus and Phalanchus, he un- 
krtook to march round without delay. He proceeded 
lh the utmoſt expedition, advancing, night and day, 
long the borders of the ſea, through ways which had 
ken always thought impaſſible: thus courage and labour 
umount all obſtacles; and, to thoſe who can dare and 
liter, nothing is impoſſible; and thoſe, who, flumbering 
hn idleneſs and timidity, dream that every thing is impoſ- 
ble, that appears. to be difficult, deſerve 10 be ſurprized 
Ewbdned, i | 3 oy 

Adraſtus fell, unexpectedly, upon the hundred veſſels of 
le allies, at break of day. As they were not prepared 
Ir defence, and thoſe on board had not the leaſt ſuſpi- 
don of an attack, they were ſeized without reſiſtance, and 
krved to tranſport his troops, with the greateſt expedt- 
Im, to the mouth of the Galeſus ; he then proceeded, 
mhout delay, up the river The advanced guard of the 
Iles on that ſide, believing that thoſe veſſels brought the 
Maforcement they expected. received them with 1 
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of joy; and Adraſtus and his men got on ſhore before they 
ditcovered the miſtake. He fell upon them, when the 
Had no ſuſpicion of danger; and he found the eamp oper 
without order, without chief, and without arms. x 
The quarter: of the camp which he firſt attacked, wy 
that of the Tarentines commanded by Phalanthus, Thy 
Daunians entered ſo ſuddenly, and with Jo much vigour, 
hat the ſurprize of the Lacedemonians rendered them in- 
capable of reſiſtance z and while they were ſeeking thei 
arms, with a con fuſion that made them embarraſs and im- 
| pede each other, Adraſtus ſet fire to the eamp, The 
flames immediately roſe from the tents to the ſky; andthe 
noiſe of the fie was like that of a torrent, which rolls over 
a whole country, bearing down trees of the deepeſt root 
and ſweeping away the treaſured harveſt with the ban, 
and flocks and herds with the fold and the ſtall. The 
flames were driven by the wind, from tent to tent; and 
the whole camp had ſoon the appearance of an ancient ſo- 
reſt, which ſcme accidental ſpark had ſer on fire. 
Phalanthus, though he was neareſt to the danger, could 
apply no remedy. He iaw that all his troops muſt perith 
in the conflegration, if they did not immediately abandon 
the camp; yet he was ferfible, that a ſudden retreat be- 
fore a a viGorious enemy might produce a final and a 
| fatal diforder, He began, however, to draw up his Laces 
demonian yonth, before they were half armed; but Ad- 
raſtus gave them no time to breathe; a band of expert 
archers killed many of them on one fide ; and a company of 
ſlingers threw ſtones as thick as hail on the other. Adra- 
ſtus himſelf, ſword in hand, at the head of a choſen 
number of Daunians, purſued the fugitives by the 
light of the flames, and put all that eſcaped the fie 
to the ſword. Blood flowed round him, in a deluge ; yet 
he was ſtill inſatiable of blood; his fury exceeded that of 
lions and tygers, when they tear in pieces the thepherd 
with the flock. The troops of Phalanthus flood torpid in 
deſpair ; death appeared before them like a fpe&re led by 
an iufernal fury, and their blood froze in their veins z their 
| limbs would no longer obey their will, and their trembling 
knees deprived them even of the hope of flight. 
-  Phelanthus, whoſe faculties were in ſome degree rouſe 
by thame and deſpair, lifted up his hands «ws, 210 t0 
| > eaven; 
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Heaven; he ſaw his brother Hippias fall at his feet, un- 
er the hand of Adraſtus. He was ſtretched upon the 
arth, and rolled in the duſt; the blood guſhed from a 
keep wound in his fide, like a river; his eyes cloſed againſt 
he light: and bis ſou), furious and indignant, iſſued with 
he torrent of his blood. Phalanthus himſelf, covered with 
te vital effuſion from his brother's wound, and unable to 
ford him ſuccour, was inſtantly furrounded by a crowd 
if enemies, . who dreſſed him with all. their power; his 
ſhield was pierced by a thouſand arrows, and he was woun- 
&d in many parts of the body; bis troops fled, and with- - 
gut a poſſibility of being brought back to the charge: and 

the Gods looked down upon his ſufferings, without pity. 
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a voice, in which majeſty was tempered with ſweetneſs, 


Adraſtus; but the ſcene is deceiiful: the proſpegity and 


and the Gods continued, in ſilence, to behold the battle. 
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Te1.rmachys, having put on his divine armour, run; y 
the aſſiflance of Phalanthus : he kills Iphicles, 'the ſon if 
Adraſtus, repulſes the wviforious enemy, and would hay 

put an end to the war, if a tempeſt, had not inte wenel. 
TEL EMACHUS orders the wounded to be carried off, and 
takes great care of them, particularly of Phalanthus, jy 
performs the ſolemnities of the funeral of Hippias himſelf , 
and having collected his aſhes in a golden urn, preſents 
them to his brother, © * . 

ATE XVII. Death fealing into the banguet of Intempe- 
rance, behind the ſervant who covers ine table. Se the 
declar ation of Noſophugus, re” 


TJUPITER, ſurrounded by the celeftial Deities, ſur- 

veyed the, flaughter of the alles from the ſummit of 
Olympus: and, looking into futurity, he beheld the chiek, 
whoſe. thread of life was that day to be decided by the 
Fates. Every eye, in the divine aſſembly, was fixed upon 
the countenance of Jupiter, to diſcover his will: but the 
father of the Gods and men thus addreſſed them, with a 


*« You lee the diftreſs of the allies, and the triumph of 


honour of the wicked are ſhort; the victory of Adraftus, 
the impious and prefidious, ſhall not be compleat. The 
allies are puniſhed by this misfortune, only that they may 
correct their faults, and learn better to conceal their coun- 
ſels: Minerva is preparing new laurels for Telemachus, 
whom the delights to honour.” Jupiter ceaſed to ſpeak, 


In the mean time, Neſtor and Philoctetes received an; 
account, that one part of the camp was already burned, 
ind the wind was ſpreading the fßames to the reſt; that 
he troops were in diſorder; and that Phalanthus, * 
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his Lacedemonians, had given way. At this dreadful intel- 
igence they ran to arms, aſſembled the leaders, and gave 
orders for the camp to be immediately abandoned, that the 
men might not periſh in the conflagration. 85 
Telemachus, who had been pining with inconſolable de- 
kRion, forgot his anguiſh in a moment, and reſumed his 
ums. His arms were the giſt of Miner va, who under the 
igure of Mentor pretended to have received them from 
i excellent artificer of Salentum: but they were, indeed, 
the work of Vulcan, who at her requeſt, bad forged them 
in the ſmoking caverns of mount Ætnaa. 3 
= Theſe arms had a polith like glaſs, and were effulgent 
45 the rays of the ſun. On the cuiraſs was the repreſenta- 
ton of Neptune and Pallas diſputing, which of them 
ſhould give name to a riſing city. Neptune ſtruck the 
earth with his trident, and a horſe ſprung out at the 
hlow ; his eyes had the appearance of living fire, and 
the foam of his mouth ſparkled like light; his main 
floated in the wind ; and his legs, at once nervous and 
ſupple, played under him with equa] agility and vigour ; 
his motion could not be reduced to any pace ; but he 
ſeemed to bound along, with a ſwifineſs and elafticity that 
left no trace of his foot, and the ſpectator could ſcarce be- 
leve but that he heard him neigh. In another compart- 
nent, Minerva appeared to be giving the branch of an 
dive, a tree of her own planting, to the inhabitants of hor 
new city: the branch, with its fruit, repreſented that 
plenty and peace which wiſdom cannot fail to prefer 
before the diſorders of war, of which the horſe was an em- 
dem; This ſimple and uſeful gift, decided the conteſt in 
favour of the Goddeſs ; and Athens, the pride of Greece, 
ws diſtinguiſhed by her name“. Minerva was repre- 
ſented as aſſembling round her the liberal arts, under the 
ſmbols of little children with wings; they appeared to 
fy to her for protection, terrified at the brutal fury of 
Mars, who marks his way with deſolation, as lambs ga- 
ther round their dam at the fight of a hungry wolf, who 
Is already opened his mouth to devour them, The 
Goddeſs, with a look of diſdain and anger, confounded, by 
the excellence of her works, the preſumptuous folly of 
Anchne, who vied with her in the labours of the loom: 
8 Arachne 
& The Greek name of Minerva is A8 %, Athene, 
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Arachne herſelf was alſo to be ſeen in the piece; ber 
limbs attenuated and disfizured, and her whole form 
changed into that of a ſpider. At a little diſtance, i. 
nerva was again repreſented as giving counſel to Jupiter, 
when the grants made war upon Heaven, and encouraging 
the inferior Deities in their terror and conſternation, She 
was alſo repreſented, with her ſpear and ægis, upon the 
borders of Simois and Seamander, leading Ulyſes by the 
hand, animating the flying Greeks with new courage, and 
ſuſtaining them againſt the heroes of Troy, and the 
proweſs even of Hector himſelf, She was laſt repreſent- 
ed, as introducing Ulyſſes, into the fatal machine, by 
which, im one night, the whole empire of Priam was ſub- 
Verte. J 
Another part of the ſhield repreſented Ceres in the 
fruitful plains of Enna, the center of Sicily. The Goddeſs 
appeared to be collecting together a ſeattered multitude, 
who were ſeeking ſubſiſtence by the chaſe, or gathering 
up the wild fruit that fell from the trees: To theſe ig- 
norant barbarians, ſhe ſeemed to teach the art of meliorating, 


preſented them a plough, and ſhewed them how oxen were 
to be yoked ; the earth was then ſeen to part in furrows 
under the ſhare, and a golden harveſt waved upon the 
plain; the reaper put in his fickle, and was rewarded for 
all his Jabour. Steel, which in other places was devoted 
to works of deſtruction, was here employed only to produce 
plenty, and provide for delight, The nymphs of the 
meadows, crowned with flowers, were dancing on the 
borders of a river, with a-grove not far diſtant ; Pan gave 


the compartment, Bacchus was alſo reprefented crown- 
ed with ivy, leaning with one hard on his thyrſis, and 
holding a branch of a vine, laden with grapes, in the 
other. The beauty of the. God was effeminate, but min- 
gled with ſomething noble, impaſſioned, and languithing, 
that cannot be expreſſed. He appeared upon the ſhield 
as he did to the unfortunate Ariadne, when he found her, 
upon a foreign ſhore, | 
rr fowl ns Numbers 


the earth, and deriving ſuſtenance from its fertility, She | 


the muſic of his pipe; and the fawns and ſatyrs were 
ſeen frolicking together, in a leſs conſpicuous portion of 


alone, forſaken, and overwhelined with grief, a ſtranget 
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' Numbers of people were ſeen crowding from all parts: 


d men carrying the firſt fruits of their labour as an offer- 
ing io the Gods; young men returning, weary with the 
labour of the day, to their wives, who were come out to 
neet them, leading their children in, their hands, and in- 
errupting their walk with careſſes. There were alfo 
hepherds, fome of whom appeared to be ſinging, while 
athers danced to the muſic of the reed. he whole was 
a repreſentation of peace, plenty, and delight; every thing 
yas ſmiling and happy; wolves were ſporting with the 
ſheep, in the paſtures ; and the lion and tyger, quitting 
their ferocity, grazed peaceably with the lamb a ſhep- 
herd, that was ſtill a child, led them, obedient to his 
crook, in one flock, and imagination recalled the pleaſures, 
of the golden age. 3 . 
Telamacſius, having put on this divine armour, took, in- 
fad of his own ſhield, the dreadful ægis of Minerva, 
vhich had been ſent him by Iris, the ſpeedy ineſſenger 
of the gods. Iris had, unperceived, taken away his 
ſhield ; and had left, in its ſtead, this ægis, at the ſight 
of which the Gods themſelves are impreſſed with dread. 
When he was thus armed, he ran out of the camp to 
woid the flames, and called to him all the chiefs of the 
umy ; he ealled with a voice that reſtored the courage 
they had loft, and his eyes ſparkled with a brightneſs that 
vas more than human, His aſpect was placid, and his 
manner eaſy and compoſed ; he gave orders with the 
ame quiet attention, as that of an old man, who regulates 
bis family, and inſtructs his children; but, in action, he 
vas ſudden and impetuous; he reſembled a torrent, 
which not only rolls on its own waves with itreſiſtible 
apidity, but carries with it the heavieſt veſſel that floats 
Ipon its ſurface. . . 3 
Philoctetes and Neſtor, the chicfs of the Mandurians, 
and the leaders of other nations, felt themſelves influenced 
by an irreſiſtible authority; age appeared to be no longer 
conſcious of experience; and every commander ſeemed to 
pre up implicity all pretenſions to counſel and wiſdom; 
even jealouſy, a paſſion fo natural to man, was ſuſpended ; 
every tongue was ſilent, and every eye was fixed with ad- 
Wration upon Telemac/tus : all ſtand ready to obey him 
without reflection, as if they had always been under his 
nels command. 
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command. He advanced to an eminence, from which the 
diff >(ition of the enemy might be diſcovered ; and; at 
the firſt glance, he ſaw, thai not a moment was to be loft 
that the burning the camp had thrown the Diunians in. 
to diſorder; and that they might now be ſurprized in their 
turn. He, therefore, took a circuit with the utmoſt eu 
pedition, followed by the mot experienced commanders, | 
and fell upon them in the rear, when they believed the 
whole army of the allies to be ſurrounded by the con- 


flagration. Bebe 


This. unexpected attack threw them into conſufion , bea 
ard they fell under the hands of Telemachus, as leaves fall bods 
from the trees in the declining year, when the northern lig 

tempeſt, the harbinger of winter, - niakes the veterans of dee 


the foreſt groan, and bends the branches to the trunk, es 
Telemachus firewed the earth with the victims of bis ſoc! 
proweſs, and his ſpear pierced the heart of Iphicles, the] the « 
youngeſt fon of Adraſtus;  Iphicles raſhly preſented bim- lde. 
ſelf before him in batile, to preſerve the life of his father, whic 
whom Telemachus was about to attack by ſurprize. Tele. , 
machus and Iphicles were equal in beauty. vigour, dex- lic 
terity and courage: they were of the ſarne ſtature, had 
me ſane ſweeiners of diſpoſition, and were both tenderly yi 
beloved by their parents: but Iphicles ſell like a flower 
of the field, which, in the full pride of its beauty, is cut 
down by the ſcythe of the mower, Telemachus then over- 
threw Euphorion, the molt celebrated of all the Lydians 
that came from Etruria; and his ſword at laſt pierced the 
breaſt of Cleomenes, who had juſt plighted his faith in 
marriage, and had. promiſed rich ſpoils to the wike whom 

he was deſtined to ſee no more. 5 
Adraſtus beheld the fall of his ſon and of his captains, 
and ſaw bis victory wreſted from him when he thought it 
ſecure, in a tranſport of rage, wbich ſhook him like the | 
hand of death. Phalanthus, almoſt proftrate at his feet, |} 
was like a victim, wounded but not ſlain, that ſtarts from 
the facred knife, ard flies terrified from the altar; in one 
moment more, his life would have been the prize of Adraſ- 
tus. But in this criſis of his fate, he heard the ſhout of 
Telemachus, ruſhing to his aſſiſtance, and looked upward; | 
his life was now given him back, and the cloud which was 
ſettling over his eyes vaniſhed. The Daunians, alarmed 
e gs 
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u this unexpected attack, abandoned Phalanthus, to re- 


preſs a more formidable enemy; and Adraſtus was ſtun 
with new rage, like a tyger,. from whom the ſhepherds, 


cur. Telemachius ſoughi him in the throng, and would 
have finiſhed: the war ata ſtroke, ' by delivering the allies 
om their nnpl+icable enemy; but Jupiter would not 
WM jouckſate him ſo ſudden ard eaſy a victory: and even Mi- 
uva, that he might better learn to govern, was willing 
wat he ſhould longer condnue 10 ſuffer. The impious 
Adraſtus, therefore, was preſerved by the father of the 
; Gods, that Telemachus might acquire new virtue, and bg 
Wh dtiogu:ſhed by greater glory, A thick cloud was inter- 


oled, by Jupiter, between the Daunians and their ene- 


pies 3 the will of the Gods was declared in thunders that 
bock the plain, and threatened to cruth the reptiles of 


e earth under the.ruins of Olympus; the lighining di- 
ed the firmament from pole to pole; and the light, 


ybich, this moment, dazzled the eye, left it, the next, 
in total darkneſs; an impetuous ſhower that immediately 
ſollow ed, contributed to ſeparate the two armies. 
Adraſtus avaijed himſelf of the ſuecour of the Gods, 
vithout any ſecret, acknowledgment df their pawer; an 
nllance of ingratitude, which made him worthy of more ſig - 
al vengeance! He poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſituation, be- 


ed to the river, with ſuch prompineſs and expedition, as 
made even his retreat an honour; and, at once, thewed 
lis readineſs at expedients, and perfect poſſeſſion of himſelf. 
The allies, animated by Telemachus, ſhould have purſued 
bn; but he eſcaped, by favour of the ſtorm, like a bird 
tom the ſnare of the fowler. + Tan 
The allies had now nothing to do, but to return to the 
amp, and-repair the damage it had ſuffered: but the ſcene, 
ib they entered it, exhibited the miſeries of war in their 
umolt horror. The fick and wounded, not having firength 
do quit their tents, became a prey to the flames; and ma» 
by that appeared to be half burnt, were ſtill able to ex- 
preſs their miſery in a plaintive and dying voice, calling 
bpon the Gods, and looking upwards. At theſe ſights; and 
lieſe ſounds, Telemachus was pieteed to the heart, and burſt 
Mo tears: he was ſeized, at once, with horror and com- 


gith uni eg for ce, ſnatch the prey that he was ready to de- 


tween the ruins of the camp and a moraſs which extend- 


pailion, 
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paſſion ; and involuntarily turned away his eyes, from ob. 
jects that he trembled to behold ; wretches, whoſe death 
was inevitable, but painful and flow ; whoſe bodies, in 
part devoured by the fire, had the appearance of the fei pie 
of a victim that is burnt upon the altar, and mixes the fa. ih 
vour of ſacrifices with the air. fende 
Alas l faid Telemachus, how various, and how dread- bz 
ful, are the miſeries of war! What horrid infatuation nie! 
impels mankind ! their days on earth are few, and thoſe be! 
few are evil; why then ſhould they precipitate dea ©: 
which 1s already near ? why ſhould they add bitterneſs tg of 
life, that is already bitter ? All men are brothers, and yet him 
they hunt each other as prey. The wild beaſts of te dee 
de ſart are leſs cruel: lions wage not war againſt lions; e. 
aud, to the tyger, the tyger is peaceable ; the only objecs f den 
of their ferocity are animals of a different ſpecies; man end 
does, in oppoſition to his reaſon, what, by animals that und 
are without reaſon, is never done. And for what ate * 
theſe wars undertaken? Is there not land enough ian dm 
the world, for every man to appropriate more than be”! 
can cultivate ? Are there not deſarts, which the whole tt: 
race could never people? Whar then is the motive to hea! 
war ? Some tyrant ſighs for a new appellation ; he would Wl 0 
be called a conqueror ; and, for this, he kindles a flame 
that deſolates the eatth. Thus a wretched individual, 
who would not have been born but for the anger of the 
Gods, brutally ſacrifices his ſpecies to his vanity : run 
muſt fpread, blood muſt flaw, fire muſt conſume, and he 
who eſcapes from the flames and the ſword, muſt perith by 
famine, with yet more anguiſh and horror ; that one man, 
to whom the miſery of a world is ſport, may, from this 
general deſtruction, obtain a fanciful poſſeſſion of what he 
calls glory; how vile the perverſion of ſo facred a name 
how worthy, above all others, of indignation and con- 
tempt, thoſe who have ſo far forgotten humanity ! Let 
thoſe, who fancy they are Demi-Gods, henceforth remem- 
ber, that they are Teſs than men; and let every ſucceeding 
age, by which they hoped to be admired, hold them in ex- 
ecration With what caution, ſhould princes undertake a 
war! Wars, indeed, ought always to be juſt : but that's 
not ſufficient; they ought, alſo, to be neceſſary to the pe- 
Feral good, The blood of a nation ought never yn f 
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hed, except for its own preſervation in the utmoſt extre- 
zity. Bur the prehdious counſels of flattery, faiſe notions 
of glory, groundleſs jealouſies, infatiable ambition, diſ- 
piſed under ſpecious appearances, and connections inſen- 
bly formed, ſeldom fail io engage princes in a war, which 
renders them unhappy ; in which, every thing Is put in 
þ-zird without neceffity z; and which produces as much 
miſchief to their ſubjeQs, as to their enemies.“ Such wee 
the refl. tions of Telemachus. 1 / 


But he did not content himſelf with deploring the evils 
of war ; he endeavaured to mitigate them. He went 
himſelf from tent to tent, affording to the ſick, and even to 
te dying, ſuck aſſiſtance and comfort as they could re- 
ceive ; he diſtributed, among them, not only medicine, but 
money : he foothed and conſoled them by expreſſions of 
tenderneſs and friendſhip, and ſent others on the ſame er- 
und to thoſe whom he could not viſit himſelf. 

Among the Cretans that had accompainced him from Salen- 
tum, were two old men, whoſe names were Traumato- 
plus and Noſophugus. Traumatophilus had been at the 
hege of Troy with [domeneus, and had learned the art of 
healing wounds from the ſons of Æſculapius. He poured 
ao the deepeſt ard moſt malignant ſores, an odor iferous 
Iquor, which removed the dead and mortified fleſh, with- 
out the »{fiftance of the knife, and faciktated the formation 
ofa new fubſtance, of a fairer and better texture than the 
irt. Noſophugus had never ſeen the ſons of Aſculapius ; 


wd myſterious book, which was written by Aſculapius 
for their inſtru&tion Noſophugus was alſo beloved by the 
Gods ; he had compoſed hymns, in honour of the offspring 
of Latona ; and he offered, every day, a lamb, white 
id ſpotleſs, to Apollo, by whom he was frequently in- 


ſired. | | | 25:2 1 
et 27» loon as he ſaw the ſick, he knew, by the appearance 
n- Wi of the eyes, the colour of the ſkin, the temperament cf 
gde body, and the ſtate of reſpiration, what was the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe. Sometimes he adminiſtered medicines that 
a WJ operatzd by perſpiration ; and the ſucceſs ſhewed how 


muck the increaſe or diminution of that fecretion, can in- 
lence the mechaniſm of the body, for its hurt or advan. 


Aa AAcay, 


ut, by the aſſiſlance of Merion, be had procured a ſacred. 


nge, To thule that were languithing under @ gradua! | 
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decay, he gave infuſions of certain ſalutary herbs, that by 
degrees fortified the noble paris, and by purifying the blood 
brought back the vigour and freſhnels of youth. But he k 
frequently declared, that if it were not for criminal ex. ” 
ceſſes, and idle fears, there would be but little employ. Al 
ment for the phyſician, ** The number of diſeaſes, ſays 


he, is a diſgrace to mankind ; for virtue produces health, . 
Intemperance converts the very food that thould ſuſtain . | 
life, into a poiſon that deſtroys it; and pieaſure, indulged that 
to exceſs, ſhortens ou: days more than they can be length. is 
ened by medicine. The poor are more rarely ſick for want 


of nouriſhment, than the rich by taking too much: high} 7 
ſeaſoned meats, that ſtimulate appetite after nature is (uf- 


ficed, are rather poiſon than food. Medicines ihcmfelyes] ue 
iter violence to nature: and ſhould never be uſed but in d 


the moſt preſſing neceſſity. The great remedy, which is 
always innoceat, and always uſeful, is temperance, a mo- ji, 
derate uſe of pleaſure, tranquility of mind, and «xetrciſe o 


the body: theſe produce a pure ard well tempered blood, = 
and throw off ſu perfluous humours that would corrupt it. fe 


Thus was Noſophugus yet leſs honoured for the medicine pr 
by which he cured diſeaſes, than from the rules he pres up 
{cribed to prevent them, ard render medicine unneceſſary, 


Theſe excellent perſons were ſent, by Telemachus, io vi- i 
fit the fick of the army; many of whom they recovered by WM |. 
their remedies, but yet more by the care which they took 4 
to have them properly attended, to keep their perſons . . 
clean, and the air about them pure; at the ſame time con- n 

| lining the convaleſcent to an exact regimen, as well with 14 
reſpect to the quality, as the quaniity of their food Ar 

The ſoldiers, touched with gratitude at this ſeaſopable 50 
2nd important relief, gave thanks to the gods for havirg g 
ſent Telemachus among them: ** He is not, ſaid they, al 14 
mere mortal like ourſelves: he is certainly ſome beneficen 
Deity, in a human ſhape ; or. if he is, indeed, a mortal Wil «. 

he bears leſs reſeniblance to the reſt of men, than 10 the 
Gods. He is an inhabitant of the earth, only to diffuſe by 
good: his affability and benevolence recommend him ſtill , 
more than his valour. Ol that we might have him for, 
our king! but the Gods reſerve bim, for ſome more fail } 
voured and happy people; among whom they deſign 1088 
zeftore the golden age!“ DR: = 


Theile 
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Theſe encomiums were overheard by Telemachus, while 
he was going about the camp in the night, to guard againſt 
the ſtratagems of Adraſtus ; and, therefbre could not be 


ſolpected of flattery, like thoſe which pin ar, {ar come | 
olently pre- 


often beſtow upon princes to their face; in 
fuming, that they have neither modeſty nor delicacy ; and 
that nothing more is neceſſary to ſecure their favour, than 
to load them with extravagant praiſe. To Telemachus, 
that only was pleaſing, which was true: he could bear 
no praiſe but that, which, being given when he was ſup- 

ſed to be abſent, he might reaſonably conclude to be juſt, 
5 ſuch praiſe he was not inſenſible: but taſted the pure 
ind ſerene delight, which the gods have decreed alone to 
virtue, and which vice can neither enjoy nor conceive. He 
did not, however, give himſelf up to this pleaſure; his 
faults immediately ruſhed into his mind; he remembered 
his exceſſive regard for himſelf, and indifference to 
others ; he felt a ſecret ſhame, at having reeeived, from 
nature, a diſpoſition, which made him appear to want the 
feelings of humanity ; and he referred to Minerva, all the 
praiſe that he had received, as having grafted excellence 
upon him, which he thought he had no right to appropri- 
ate to himſelf, ** It is thy bounty, ſaid he, O Goddeſs | 
which has given me Mentcr, to fill my mind with know- 
ledge, and correct the infirmities of my nature. Thou haſt 
vouchfafed me wiſdom, to profit by my faults, and miſtruſt 
myſelf. It is thy power that reſtrains the impetuofity of 
my paſſions ; and the pleaſure that! feel in comforting the 
ill cted, is thy gift, Men would hate me, but for thee : 
ard without thee, I ſhould deſerve hatred ; | ſhould be 
puilty of irreparable faults ; and reſemble an infant, who, 
not conſcious of its own weakneſs, quits the fide of its mo- 
ther, and falls at the next ſtep.” 

Neſtor and PhiloRetes wete aſtoniſhed to ſee Telemnchus 
ſo affable, fo attentive to oblige, fo ready to ſupply the 
wants of others, and fo diſigent to prevent them. They 


were ſtruck with the difference of his behaviour, but could 
vol conceive the cauſe :; and what ſurprized them moſt 
Jas, the care that he took about the fureral of Hippias. 


He went himſelf and drew the body, bloody and Cisfigured, 
ſrom the ſpot, where it lay hidden under a heap of the 
lain; he was touched with a pious ſorrow ; and wept 
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over it: O mighty ſhade | ſaid be, thou art now igng, 
rant of my reverence for thy valour, Thy baughtineſt 
indeed, provoked me; but thy fault, was from the ardox of 
youth: alas! | know, but too well, how much youth bas 
nee of pardon. We were in the way to be unhed by! 
friendſhip; O why have the Gods ſnatched thee from we 
before | had an opportunity to compel thy eſteem !” f 
Jelenachus cauled the body to be wathed with odorife. 
rous liquors ; and, by his orders, a funeral pile was pie- 
pared, The lofty pines groaned under the ſtrokes ot (he 
axe; and, as they fell, rolled down the declivity of the 
mountain. Oaks, thoſe ancient children of the earth which 
iecemedto threaten Heaven, and elms ard'poplars adn. 
& with thick foliage of vivid-green, with the ſpreadin 
| beach, the glory of the foreſt, ſtrewed the, borders of the 
river Galeſus; and a pile was there raiſed, with ſuch or- 
der, that ir reſembled a regular building; the flame began 
to ſparkle among the wood, and the cloud of ſmoke aſceid 
ed in volumes to the ſky. | 
The Lacedemoniaiis advanced with a flow and mourn. 
ſul pace, holding their lances reverſed, and fixing their 
eyes upon the ground: the ferocity of their countenancey 
„as fortened into grief; and the ſilent tear dropt, unbid- 
den, from their eyes. Theſe Lacedemonians were follow. 
ed by Phericides, an old man, yet leſs deprefſed by the 
weight of years, than by ſorrow to have ſurvived Hippias, 
whom he had educated from his earlieſt youth. He raifed 
his hands, and his eyes that were drowned in tears, to bea- 
ven: fince the death of Hipptas, he had refuſed to eat, 
and the lenient hand of ſleep had not once cloſed bis eyes, 
or ſuſpended the anguiih of his mind. He walked on with 
trembling Reps, implicitly following the crowd, and ſcarce} 
| knowing whither he went: his heart was too full for ſpecch, 
and his fiience was that of dejeQion and deſpair : but when] 
he faw the pile kind led, a ſudden tranſport ſeized him, and 
he cried out, O Hippias, Hippias! I thall ſee. thee no 
more. Hippias is dead, and I am (till living O my deaf 
Hippias! It was } that taught thee, cruel and uurelents] 
ing! it was | that taught thee the contempi of death. 1 
hoped, that wy dying eyes would have been cloſed by thy 
| hand ; and that J ſhou!d have breathed the laſt breath in 
thy bolom. Ye have prolonged my lite, ye Gocs! in your} 
„ diſpleaſute, 
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EEE N ac HUS, being perſunded hy ſeveral dreams, t hat 
tis father ULys8e8 avas no lor ger alive, executes his 

defign of Jeeking him among the dead : he retires from the 

ramp, and is. follswed by two Cretans as jar as a temple 
Pear the celebrated cavern of Acherontia ; he enters it, and 
F deſcends through the gloom to the bot ders of the Styx, 
| where Charon takes him into his boat : he preſents hin- 
| ſelf before Pluto, who, in obedience to ſuperior praver. per- 
| mits him to ſeek his father: he paſſes through Tartarus, 
and is witneſs to the torments that are inflifted upon in- 


| yr perjury, impiety, hypocriſy, and above all upon 


4 kings.” 


rey 


In 


10 if 


"I XVIII. The Furies 450 Death let in, by Senſual 


| Pleaſure, to voluptuous Tyranny. See the account of 


Mabophar gan, p. 3. 
DRASTUS, whoſe troops had been conſiderably di- 
miniſhed bv the battle, retired behind mount Aulon, 
where he expected a reinforcement, and watched for an- 
other opportunity of ſurpriſing the allies, Thus, a buggry 
thon, who had been repulſed from the fold, retires into the 
gloomy foreſt, enters again into his den, and waits fer 
E favourable moment, when he may deſtroy the whole 
Telemachus, having eſtabliſhed an exact diſcipline ge 

| the troops, turned his mind, intirely, to the execution o 
i deſizn, which, though he had formed a conſiderable 
line, he had wholly conccaled from the commanders of 
the army. He had been long diſturbed in the night by 
dreams, in which he ſaw his father Ul\ſſes. The viſion 
ever failed to return at the end of .the night; juſt before 
the approach of Aurora, with her prevailing fiics, to 
chaſe, from Heaven, the doubtful radiance of the Stars, 
and, from earth, the pleaſing deluſions of fleep. Some- 
| times 
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river, in a flowery meadow of ſome bliſsful iſland, ſut 
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times he thought he ſaw Ulyſſes naked upon the banks of 


rounded by nymphs, who threw clothes to cover him 
within his reach: ſometimes he thought he ſaw him in 
palace, that ſhone with ivory and gold 3 where a num; 
rous audience, crowned with flowers, liſtened to his el; 
' quence with delight and admiration : he ſometimes ay 
+ peared, ſuddenly, among the gueſts at a magnificent han 
quet, where joy ſhone upon every countenance ; and the 
* foft' melody of a voice, accompanied by the lyre, gan 
* ſweeter muſic, than the lyre of Apollo, and the voices 9 
. the Nine. Rs TIS 8 | 
From theſe pleaſing dreams, Telemachus always awake 
dejected and ſorrowful, and while one of them was recen 
upon his nijnd, he eried out, O my father! O my des 
father Ulyſſes ! the moſt ſrightful dreams would be morg perh 
welcome to me, than theſe. Theſe repreſentations of fee 
city convince me, that thou art already deſcended to - x 
abodes of thoſe happy ſpirits, whom the Gods reward, for 
their virtue, with everlaſting reſt: I think I behold thi 
: fields of Elyſium ! How dreadful is the loſs of hope! Mu 
] then, O my father, ſee thee no more for ever! Muſt | ne 
moe embrace him, to whom I was ſo dear, and whom 
 ſeck with ſuch tender ſolicitude and perſevering laboutf 
Shall l no more, drivk wifdom from his lips! Shall! kiſ 
thoſe hands, thoſe dear, thoſe victorious hands which have 
ſubdued fo many enemies, no more] Shall they never pu 
niſh the preſumptuous ſuitors of Penelope! and ſhall the 
glory of hhaca be never reſtored | : 


i You, ye gods, who are unpropitious to Ulyſſes, ba e 
ſent theſe dreams, 1+ expel the laſt hope from my breal hcl 

| and leave me to deſpair and death 1 1 can no longer endurt he 
this dreadful ſuſpenſe. Alas l what have 1 faid ? of the le 
death of my father I am but too certain, | will the fs 
ſeek his ſhade in the world below. To thoſe awful reg” 
gions, Theſcus deſcended in ſafety ; yet Theſeus, with ing 4 
moſt horrid impiety, fought only to violate the Deitießß de 
of the place; my motive, the love of my father, is con Ind 
ſiſtent with my duty to the Gods. Hercules a ſo deſcend e 
ed and returned: I pretend not, indeed, to his prowels dye 
but, without it, | dare to imitate his example. Orpheus E 


by the recital of his misfortunes, ſoftened into pity that 
Den) 
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Jeity, who was thought to be inexorable; and obtained 
jermilſion for the return of Eurydice to the world of lite ; 
[am more worthy of compaſſion than Orpheus; the loſs 
hat | have ſuſtained 1s greater than his ; for what is a 
:hful beauty, to whom a thouſand youthful beauties 
re equal in compariſon of the great Uly/es, unrivalled and 
ane, the admiration and the pride ot Greece! The at- 
zopt ſhall be made; and if I periſh, I periſh. Why 
loud death be dreadfu), when life is wretched ! 1 come, 
hen, O Pluto! O Proferpine ! to prove, whether ye are, 
deed, without pity. O my father! having traverſed the 
uh and the ſeas, in vain, to find thee; Iwill now ſeek 
thee among the gloomy dwellings of the dead. If the 
Gods will not permit me to poſſeſs thee upon the earth, 
pd evjoy, with thee, the light of Heaven; they may, 
ſerba ps, vouchſafe me the ſight of thy thade, by the dim 
wilight of the realms of darkneſs |! | 5 
He immediately aroſe from the bed, which be had be- 
kwed with his tears; and hoped, that the cheerful Jight 
of the morning would have diſſipated the melancholy, that 
te ſuffered from the dreams of the night: he found, how- 
ner, that the ſhaft which had pierced him, was ſtil] in the 
yound ; and that he carried it with him, whitherſoever 
ke went, He determined, therefore, to deſcend into hell, 
ty a celebrated avenue, not far from the camp, I bis 
wenue was near a City called Acherontia, ſrom a-dreadful 


dead. The city was built upon the ſummit of a rock, 
lle a neſt upon the top of a tree. At the foot of the 
jock was the cavern which no man ventured to approach, 
the thepherds were always careful to turn their flocks ano- 
ber away; and the ſulpherous vapour that exhaled, by 
this aperture, from the Stygian fens, contaminated the air 
vith a peſtelential malignity: the neighbouring foil pro- 
duced neither herb, nor flower: and in this place, the gen- 
lle pales of the zephyr, the riſing beauties of the ſpring, 
und the rich gifts of autumn, were alike unknown. The 
found was thirſty and ſteril; and preſented nothing to the 
te, but a few naked ſhrubs, and the cyprus cloathed with 
L funeral green. In the fields that ſurounded it, even at 
Kitarce, Ceres denied ber golden harveſt to the plough ; 

| Bacchus 


ern that led down to the banks of Acheron, en infernal 
mer, which the Gods themſelves atteſt with reverence and 
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Bacchus never ga ve the delicious fruit, which he ſeemed 
to promiſe ; for the grapes withered, inſtead of ripening, 
upon the tree, The Naiads mourned : and the waters nf 
their urn flowed not with a gentle and tranſlucent wave, 
but were bitter to the taſte, and impenetrable to the eve, 
Thcrns and brambles here covered the ground ; and ag 
there was nn proye for ſthelrer, there were no birds to 
ſing ; their trains of love were warbled beneath, a milder 
ſky: and here nothing was to be heard, but the hoark 
ny of. the raven, and the boding ſcreams of ihe 
o 

The very herhage of the field was bitter; and the fl.cky 
of the joyleſs paſtures, felt not the pleaſing 10:pulſe, thai 
makes them bound upon the green: the bull turned from en 
the heifer, ang the dej ted ſhepherd forgor the muſic of bor! 
þis pipe. A thick black ſmoke frequently iſſued from ih 7 
cavern in a 1 that covered the earth with untimely dou 
darkneſs. in the midit of the day; at theſe ſeaſons, be hanc 
neighbouring people doubled their ſacrifices, to propitiat lh 
the infernal Gods ; yet the infernal Gods were frequent be. 
inexorable; and would accept no ſacrifice. bur you: in it hin 
ſweeteſt bloom, and manhooq in 1:s ripeſt Te whick 
they cut 4 by a fatal contagſon. 
In this place, Telemachus reſolved to ſeek the way, that 
led down io the dark domipions of Pluto. Minerva, whi 
watched over him with inceſſant care, and covered hin 
with her ægis, had rendered Pluto propitious ; and, ai {tv 
her requeſt, Jupiter himſelf had commiſſioned Mercury ige, 
who deſcends daily to the inferna] regions to deliver! ke 
certain number of the dead to Charon, to tell the fore be 
reign of the ſhades, it was his pleaſure, that Telemaciui (in 
ſhould be permitted to enter his dominions. 1 

Talemachus withdrew, ſecrerlv, from the camp in thi ſry! 
night; and going on by the light of the moon, be invoked ſaid 
that powerful Deity, who, in Heaven is the radiant plane 
of the night, upon earth the chaſte Diana, and the tremen 
dous Hecate in bell: the Goddeſs heard his prayer, anc 
accepted it; for the knew that his heart was upright, a 
E intention pious. 


As he drew near to the cavern, he heard the ſub terra col 
neous empire roar; the earth tremble under his feer, an Gay 


the Heavens ſeemed to rain down fire upon bis head. mel 
leers 
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\Whcret horror thrilled to his heart, and his-limbs, were ca- 
jered with a coid ſweat; yet his formude uam ed hum; 
Wd lifting vp his hands and eyes to Heaven, Great Gogs, 
id be, 1 accept theſe omens, and believe them to be h4p- 
p , fulfil them, and confirm my hope! His breaft glowed 
with new ardour as he ſpoke, and he ruihed forward to the 
oM nouth of 1he pit. TE 5 
| The thick ſmoke which rendered it fatal to all that ap- 
ef poached it, immediately diſappeared ; and the peſtelential 
off fcoch was, for a while, ſuſpended. He entered the ca- 
jern aloge ; for who would have dared to follow hin? 
old [wo Cretans, to vbom he had communicared his deſign, and 
do accompanied him part{of the way, remained, pale and 
nl rembling, in a temple at ſome diſtance, putting up prayers 
oi for his deliverance, but deſpairing of his return, 
„e Telemachus, in the mean time, plunged into the tremen- 
bous darkneſs before him, having his {word drawn 1a his 
de hand. In a few minutes, he perceiyed a feeble and duſky 
light, like that which is ſeen at midnight upon the earth: 
he could alſo diftinguiſh airy thades that fluttered rourd 
him, which he diſperſed with his ſword: and ſoon after he 
licovered the mournful banks of the Styx, whoſe waters, 
polluted by the marſh they cover, moved flowly in a ſullen 
eam, that returns in perpetual eddies upon itſelf. Here 
he perceived an innumerable multitude of thoſe, who, hay- 
Ing been denied the rights of ſepulture, preſented then- 
ſeives to inexorable Charon in vain, Charon, whole old 
ige, though vigorous and immortal, is al ways gloomy and 
frere, kept them back with menaces, and reprogch ; but 
ie admitted the young Greek into his bark, as ſean as he 
came up. | 5 
3 of Telemachus, the moment he entered was 
truck with the groans of inconſolable grief. Who art thou 
laid he, to the complaining ghoſt, and what is thy misfor- 
we?” © | was, online? the phantom, Nabopharz1 n, the 
king of Babylon the great. All the nations of the Eal 
lrembled at the ſound of my name; and I compelled the 
baby lonians to worſhip me in a temple of marble, where [ 
vn repreſented by a ſtatue of gold, before which. the moſt 
coſtly perfumes of Ethiopia were burnt night and 
iy, No man contradiQted me without inſtant puviſh- 
ment; and every invention was upon the ſtreich, todif- 
18 VVV 
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cover ſome new pleaſure, that might heighten the luxuf: 
| of my life. | was then in the full bloom and vigour 0 
| * youth ; and life, with all its pomp and pleaſures, was fill 
before me, But, alas! a woman, whom | loved with , 
paſſion that ſhe did not return, too ſoon convinced me, that 
| 1 was not a God: ſhe gave me poiſon, and l now am no. 
| thing. Yetterday, they depoſited my a ſhes, with great 
þ ſolemnity, in a golden urn; they wept, they tore their hair 
and ſeemed ready to throw themſelves on the funeral pile 
that they might periſh with me: they are now ſurrounging 
the ſuperb mauſoleum, in which they placed my remains] 
with all the external parade of forrow ; but ſecretly, and 
in fincerity 1 am regretted by none. Even my family hold 
my memory in abhorrence ; and here | have been already 
treated with the molt mortifying indignity !” | 
An obje& ſo deplorable touched the breaſt of Ten 
chus with great pity : ** And were you then truly happy 
| ſaid he, during your reign ; did you taſte that ſweet tran- 
quility, without which, the heart ſhiinks and withers like 


a blighted flower; nor, even in proſperity, can expand t he 
delight?“ !“ Far from it, replied the monarch ; | kvew ii de! 
not, even in idea. A peace like this, indeed, has been e. o 
tolled by the ſages, as the only good; but it never made von 
my felicity; my heart was perpetually agitated by new d. 
deſires, and throbbing with fear and hope; | withed that he 
paſſion thould perpetually ſuceed to patſion, with a umu t br 
tous rapidity which excluded thought; and parctiſed ever 
artifice to effed it: this was my expedient, to avoid then 
pangs of reflection; ſuch was the peace | procured, Ma: 
thought altother a fable and a dream; and ſuch were the up 
pleaſures | regret | 1 
During this relation, Nabopharzan wept with the effeni- e. 
nate puſilanimity of a man, ener vated by good fortune; yil 
unacqualnted with adverſity, and, therſore, a ſtranger to he 
fortitude, - There were with him ſome, ſlaves, who had 9 
been put to death to honour his funeral; and whom Mer fer 
cury had delivered to Charon with their king; giving theo ng 
at the ſame time, an abſolute power over bim, who badly, 
been their tyrant upon earth, The ſhades of theſe ſaves ne 

no longer feared the ſhade of Nabopharzan ; they belailii 
him ina chain, and treated him with the moſt cruel irdigntty e 


As men, ſaid one of them, had we not the ſame a 
p , nn r ö 15 ä V1 1 


N 
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vith thee ? How couldſt thou be ſo ſtupid, as to in gine thy- 
pfa God, and forget that thy parents were mortal!“ His 
I sillingnefs to be taken for a man, faid another, was 
ll fight ; for he was a monſter, without humanity.” “ Well, 
tid another, what are become of your flattzrers now? Poor 
wreich ! there is now nothing, that thou canſt either give 


ul is, at laſt, certainly overtaken!” 

Nabopharzan, ſlung with thele inſults, threw himſclf upon 
tis face in an agony of rage and deſpair ; but Charon bade 
the faves pull him up by his chain: He muſt nor, ſaid 


of which, all the ghoſts that throng the borders of the 


te juſtified, Yet this, O ſcourge of Babylon! is but the 
keginning of ſorrows ; the judgment of Minos, impartial 
uud inexorable, is at hand!“ | | 

The bark now touched the dominions of Pluto; ard 
the ghoſts ran down in crowds, to the thore, gazing. with 
he utmoſt curiofity and wonder, at the living mortal, who 
pod diſtinguiſhed among the dead in à boat: bur, the 


dd, like the ſhades of the night before the fi-ft beams of 
the morning. Then Charon, turning towards him, with 
throw leſs contracted into frowns, and a look leſs ſevere 
ban uſual, © © favoured of Heaven! ſaid he, ſince thou 
In permitted to enter the realms of daikneſs, which, 10 
ill the living beſides thyſelf, are interdiged ; make haſte 
bpuſh forward whitherſoever the fates nave called thee. 
Provceed by this gloomy path, to the palace of Pluto, 
whom thou wilt find fitting upon his throne ; and who 
ml permit thee to enter thoſe receſſes of his dominion, 
tte ſecrets of which | am not permitted to reveal.“ 


tore numerous than the ſands upon the ſea ſhore ; and he 
ws truck with a religous dread, to perceive that, in the 
maſt of the rumult and hurry of this incredible multitude, 
was ſilent as the grave, He ſees, at length, the gloomy 
khdence of uarelenticg Pluto: his hair ftaads ereR, his 
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Ir take away; thou art now become the ſive even of thy 
yes. The juſtice of the Gods is flow ; but the crimi- 


be, be allowed the conſolation, even of hiding his ſhame; 


Sx, muſt be witneſſes, that the Gods, who ſo long ſuf- 
fered this impious tyrant to oppreſs the earth, may at laſt 


noment Telemachus ſet his foot on the ſhore, they vaniſli- 


Telemackus, immediately preſſing forward with an haſty 
lep, diſcovered the ſhades gliding about on every fide, 
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280 TELEMACHUS. Book Xvili. 
legs trembſe, and his voice fails him. © Tremendous pow. 
er! ſaid he, with faultering and interrupted ſpeech, the ſon 
of unhappy Ulz/es, now ſands before thee. I come 10 
erquire, whether my father has deſcended into your domi. 
nions, or whether he is ſtill a wanderer upon the earth” 

Pluto was ſeated upon a throne of ebony: his countes 
Nance was pale and ſevere, his eyes hollow and ardent, 
and his brow contracted and menacing. The fight of 4 
mortal ſtil] breathing the breath of life, was hateful to his 
eyes; as the day is bateful to thoſe animals, that leave 
their receſſes only by night. At bis fide, fate Proferpige, 
who ſeemed to be the oniy object of his attention, and tg 
| ſoften him into ſome degree of complaceney : the enjoyed 
a beauty that was perpetually renewed z but there was 
mingled, with her immortal charms, ſomething of her lords 
inflexible ſeverity. = : 

At the foot of the throne, fate the pale father of defiryc- 
tion, Death, inceſſantly whetting a ſcythe which he held 
in his hand. Around this horrid ſpectre, hovered repin- 
ing cares, and injurious ſuſpicions ; vengeance, diſtained 
with blood and covered with wounds; cauſeleſs hatred 
avarice gnawing her own fleſh, and deſpair the victim of 
her own rage; ambition, whole fyry overturns all things, 
like a whirlwind z and trea ſon thirſting, for blood, and not 
able to enjoy the miſchief ſhe produces; envy, ſhedding] 
round her the venom that corrodes her heart, and ſickening 


with rage at the impotence of her malice ; and impieiy, ſet 
that opens for herſelf a gulph without bottom, in which le 
me ſhall plunge at laſt without hope. Befides theſe, were tad 
nameleſs ſpeQres without number, all hideous to behold [NW 
Phantoms that repreſent the dead, to terriſy the living oil!” 
frighiful dreams; and the horrid vigils of diſeaſe andi 
Pain ! By theſe images of woe, was Pluto ſurrounded ; and” 
ſuch were the attendants, that filled his palace. He reY 1 
plied, io the ſon of U!ſſzes, in a hollow tone; and the U 
depths of Erebus remurmured to the found. | al 

| „it it is by fate, O mortal! that thou haſt violated le 
this ſacred aſylum of the dead; that fate, which has thus wh 
diſtinguiſhed thee, ſuifil ! Of thy father, 1 will tell thee + 
nothing: it is enough, that here thou art permitted to ſeeb . 
him. As upon the earth he was a king, thy ſearch way ben 


confined, on one fide, to thatpart of Tartarus, where wy 
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od kings are conſizned to puniſhment; and, on the other, 
v that part of Elyſium, where the good receiv their re- 
gad: but, from hence thou cannot entec the fields of 
flyium, till thou haſt paſt through Tartarus. Make haite 
Per and linger not in my dominions !“ 

ſelemuchus inſtantly obeyed, and, paſſed through the drea- 
jy vacuity that ſurroundsd him, with ſuch ſpeed, that be 
kemed almoſt to fly; fuch was his impatience to behold 
lis father, and to quit the preſence of a tyrant, equally the 
error of che living and the dead ! He ſoon perceived the 
gloomy. tract of Parrarus, at a {mall diftance before him: 


which would have been fatal in the realms of . This 
noke hovered over a river of fice ; the flames of which, 
returning upon themſelves, roared in a burniog vortex, 
vit a noiſe like that of an impetuous torrent, precip! 1. 
red from the higheſt rock; ſo that, in this region of woe, 


do other found en be dillinciy . 


17 Telemachus, ſecretly animated by Minerva, entered the 
doch without tear, The firſt object that preſented, was 
aal great number of men, who, born in a mean condition, 
te now punithed, for having ſought to acquire riches, 


by fraud, treachery, and violence, Among them, he re- 
nicked many of thoſe impious hypocrites, who, affecting 


3 1 zeal for religion, played upon the credulity of others, 
m i gratified their own ambition. Theſe wretches, who 
"g Id abuſed virtue itſelf, the beſt gift of Heaven, to Jitho- 
% por poſes, were puniſhed as the moſt criminal of men: 
ch te child who had murdered his parents, the wiſe wha 
re ud imbrued her hands in a huſpand's blood, and the trai- 
de bo had fold his country in violation of every tie, were 
; junthed wi:h leſs fc verity than theſe. Such was the de- 
adde pronounced by the judges of the dead; becauſe hypo- 
edles are not content to be wicked on the common terms; 
e. vould be vicious, with the reputation of virtue; and, 
ne han appearance of virtue, which at length is found to be 
llſe, they prevent mankind in putting confi lence in the 
edi de true. The Gods, whoſe onniſcience they mock, and 
us ole honour they degrade, take pleaſure in the excrtion 
ſee all their power to avenge the ipſult. 
ek \fier theſe appeared others, to whom the world "IEA 
beMWMoputcs guilt, but whom the divine veageance purſues. 
k- . without 
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y z the liar, the ungrateful, the parafite who 
lavithes adulation upon vice, and the flinderer, who falſe! 
detraQts from virtue; all, who judge raſhly of what they 
know but in part, and thus injure the reputation of the 


Bui, among all who ſuffered for ingratitude, thoſe were 
puniſhed with moſt ſeverity, who had been ungratefyl 0 
the Gods.“ What! ſaid Minos, is he conſidered as a mon. 
ſter, Who is guilty of ingratitude to his father or his friend, 
from whom he has received ſome ſuch benefits as mortals 
can beſtow-; and ſhall the wretch glory in his crime, who 
is ungrateful to God, the giver of life, and of every bleſſing 
it ineludes ? Does he not owe his exiftence, rather to the 
author of nature, than to the parents through whom his 
exiſtence was derived ? The lefs thefe crimes àre cenſured 
and puniſhed upon earth, the more are they obnoxious, in 
hell, to implacable vengeance, which no force can reſil, 
and no ſubriity elude,” | | 

Telemachus, ſeeing a man condemned by the judges, 
whom he found fitting, ventured to aſk them what was 
his crime: he was immediately anſwered by the offender 
himſelf.“ J have done, faid he, no evil; my pleaſure 
confited wholly ip doing good. I have been juſt, munif- 
cient, liberal and compaſſionate ; of what crime, then, can 
be accuſed ?? ** With reſpect to man, replied Minos, 
thou art accuſed of none: but didft thou not owe leſs to man 
than to the Gods? if fo what are thy pretenſions to juſtice? 
Thou haſt punRually fulfilled thy duty to men, who are 


but doſt; thou haſt been virtuous ; but thy virtue termi- 


nated wholly in thyfelf, without reverence to the Gods 


Who gave it: thy virtue was to be thy own felicity ; and, 


to thyſelf, thou waſt all in all. Thau haſt, indeed, been 
thy own'deity, But the Gods, by whom all things have 
heen created, and who have created all things for them. 
ſ:lves, cannot give up their rights: thou haſt forgotten 
tem, and they will forget thee. Since thou haſt deſired 
to exiſt tor thyſelf, end not for them; 10 thyſelf, they will 
deliver thee up: ſeck, then, thy conſolation in thine owl 


heart. Thou art ſeperated, for ever, from man, whom, 


ſor thy own ſake, thou haſt defired to pleaſe ; and left thy- 
ſ2If alone. that idol of thy heart! Learn, gow at leaſt, that 
piety is that virtue, of which the Gods are cbj*Qs ; . 
. that, 
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that, without this, no virtue can deſerve the game. The 

falfe luſtre of that, with which thou haſt long dazzled the 

eyes of men, who are eaſily deceived, will deceive no 

more: men diſtinguiſh that only from which they derive 

pain or pleaſure, into virtue and vice; and are, therefore, 
alike ignorant both of good and evil: but here, the per- 
ſpicacity of Divine wiſdom diſcerns all things as they are: 

the judgment of men from external appearances, reverſed : 

what they have admired, is frequently condemned; and 
what they have condemned, approved.” 

Theſe words, to the boafter of philoſophic virtue, were 
like a ſtroke of thunder; and he was unable to fuitain the 
ſhock., The felf-complacence, with which he had been 
pled io contemplate his moderation, his fortitude, his ge- 


- nerofity, was now changed to anguiſh and regret: the 


view of his on heart, at enmity with the Gods, became 
his punithment : he now ſaw, and was doomed, for ever, 
to ſee himſelf by the light of truth: he perceived that 
the approbation of men, which all his actions had been 
directed to acquire, was erroneous and vain. When he 
looked inward, he found every thing totally changed; he 
was no longer the fame being z and all comfort was era- 
dicated from his heart. His conſcience, which had hither- 
to witneſſed in his favour, now roſe up againſt him, and 
reproached him even with his virtres; which, not bay- 
ing Deity for their principle and end, were erroneous and 
luſive, He was overwhelmed with conſternation and 
trouble; with ſhame, remorſe, and deſpair. The ſuries, 
Indeed, for bore to torment bim; he was delivered over to 
himſelf, and they were fatisfied : his own heart was the 
avenger of the Gods, whom he had deſpiſed. As he could” 
not eſcape from himfelf, he retired to the moſt gloomy 
receſſes, that he might be concealed from others ; he ſought 
for darkneſs, but he found it not; lighr flill perſecuted 
and purſued him: the light of truth, which he had not 
followed, now puniſhed him for the negleQ ; and all that 
he had beheld with pleaſure became odious in his eyes, as 
the ſoarce of miſery that could never end. Dreadful 


ſituation, ſaid he !' I have known neither the Gods, man- 


kind, nor myſelf; | have, indeed, known nothing; fince[ 

have not diſtinguiſhed, from ſpecious evil, that only which” 
s truly good, All my ſteps have deviated from _— 
| : 2 1 ſhould 
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I thould * trodden; all my wiſdom was folly, ard 
all my virtul was pride, which ſaerificed, with a blind im- 
piety, only to that vile idol mylelf !” Ec : 

The next objects that Telemachus perceived as he went 
on, were kings that had abuſed their power. An aveng- 
ing fury, held up, before them, a mirrour, which reflected 
their vices in all their deformity ; in this, they beheld 
their undiſtinguiſbing vanity, that was gratified by the 


groſſeſt adulation ; their want of feeling for 'manking, 


whoſe hapoineſs ſhould have been the fit object of their 
atteation ; their inſenſibility to virtue, their dread of iruth, 
their pariiality to flitterers, their diſſipation, effeminacy, 
and indolence ; their cauſeleſs ſuſpicions ; their vain pa- 
rade, and oftentatious ſplendour, an idle blaze, in which 
the public welfare is conſumed; their ambition of ſaiſe 
honour, procured at the expence of blood; and their jn- 
humn luxury, which extorted a pzrpetual ſupply of ſu- 
perflaous: delicacies, from the wretched victinis of grief. 
and anguiih. When they looked into this mirrour, they 
ſaw themſelves faithfuily repreſented ; and they found the 
picture mors monſttous and horrid, than the chimera van- 


quithed by Bellerophon, the Lernæan hydra ſlain by Her- 
cules, and even Cerberus himſelf, though from three in- 


fernal mouths he diſgorges a ſtream of peſtilential fire, the 
fumes of which are ſufficient to deſtroy the Whole race of 
men that breathe upon the earth. At the ſame time, ano- 
ther fury tauntingly repeated all the praiſes, which ſyco- 
phants had laviſhed upon them in their lives; ard held 


up another nnrrour, in which hey appeared as bar; 
: of theſe pictures, 10 


had rEpreſented them. The contra 
widely different, was the puniſhent of their vanity ; and 
it was remarkable, that the moſt wicked were the obj-Qs 
of the moſt extravagant praiſe ; becauſe the moſt wicked 
are molt to be feared, and becauſe they exact with leſs 
ſhame, the ſervile adulation of the poets and otators of 
their time. : | 4 
Their groans perpetually aſcended from this dreadful 
abyſs, where they ſaw nothing but the derifion and inſult, 
of which they were themſelves the objects; where every 
thing repulſed, oppoſed, and confounded them. As they 
ſported with the lives of mankind upon the earth, and 
pretended that the whole ſpecies was created for their ule; 
OT nM 1 they 
\ 
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they were, in Tartarus, dehvered over to U capricious 
tyranny of ſlaves, who made them taſte of all the bit ' er- 
neſs of ſeryirude-in their turn; they obeyed with unutter- 
able anguiſh ; and without hope that the iron hand of 
oppreſſion: would lie lighter upon them. Under the ſtrokes 
of theſe ſla ves, now their mercileſs tyrants, they lay paſ- 
five and impotent, like an anvil under the hammers 
the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges their labour at the flam- 
jag furnace of Mount Etna. | 

Telemachus, obſerved the eountenanee of theſe criminals 
fo be pale and ghaſtly, ſtrongly expreffive of the torment 
they fuffered at the keart. Fey looked inward with 4 
ſelf-abhorrence, now inſeparable from their exiſtence: their 
crimes themſelves were become their puniſhment, and it 
was not neceſſary that greater ſhould be inflicted; they 
haunted them like hideous ſpectres, and continually ſtarted 
up before them in all their deformitiy, They wiſhed for 
x ſecond death, that might ſeparate them from theſe mini- 
fiers of vengeance, as the firft had ſeparated rheir ſpirits 
from the body; a death, that might at once extinguith all 
conſciouſneſs and ſenſibility : they called upon the depths 


of hell, to hide them, from the perſecuting beams of truth, 


in impenetrable darkneſs: but they are reſerved for the 
cup of vengeance, which, though they drink of it for ever, 
ſhall be ever full I The truth, from which they fled, has 
overtaken them, an inyincible and unrelenting enemy! 
The ray, which have illuminated them, like the mild ra- 
diance of the day, now pierces them like lightning: a fierce 
and fatal fire, that, without injury to the external] parts, 
infixes a burning torment at the heart ! By truth, now an 
avenging flame, the very ſou! is melted, like metel in a 
furnace: it diſſolves all, but deſtroys nothing; it oiſunites 
the firſt elements of life, yet the ſufferer cad never die: he 
Is, as it were, divided againſt himfeif, without reſt, and 
without comfort ; animated by no viral principle, bur the 
rage that kinales at his on miſconduR, and the dreadful 
madneſs that reſults from deſpair ! 


Among theſe objects, at the ſight of which the hair of. 


Telemachus ſtood erect, he beheld many of the ancient kings 
Lydia; who were puniſhed for having preferred the felfith 
grautication of an idle and voluptuous life, to that ** 
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miſchieſs that my negligence had produced? “ Uuhapyy 


Many kings were alſo ſeverely punithed, not for the wiſ- | 


Juxury, and every other excels, which excites irregular and 
impetuous paſſions, that cannot be gratified, but by the 
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For the gaoPof others, which, to royalty, is a duty of indiſ. 
pe: fible obligation. ' a 

Theſe kings mutually reproached each other with their 
folly. Did I not often recommend to you, ſaid one of 
them to his ſon; during the laſt years of my life, when old 
age had given weight to my counſel, the reparation of the 


noure 
notw 
and \ 
they 
their 
reich, replied the fon! thou art ihe cauſe of my perdi. been 
tion, it was thy example that made me vain-glorious, proud, bi 
voluptuous, and cruel, While | ſaw thee ſurrounded with WI d 
flattery, and relaxed into luxury and ſloth; l, alſo, inſenſi, had 
bly acquired the love of pleaſure and adulation, I thought 
the reſt of men were, to kings, what horſes and other bealls 
of burden are to men; animals wholly unworthy of re. 
gard.except for the drudgery they perform, and the conve- 
niences they procure ; this was my opinion, and | learnt 
it of thee. | followed thy example, and ſhared thy miſc 
ry!“ Theſe reproaches were mingled with the moſt horrid 
execrations : and mutual rage and indignation aggravated 
the torments of hell, : 5 2 

Around theſe wretched princes, there ſtill hovered, like 
owls in the twilight, cauſeleſs jealouſies, and vain alarms}; 
miſtruſt and dread, which revenge, upon kings, their diſte- 
gard of mankind; avarice, infatiable of 1 falſe ho- 
nour, ever tyrannical and oppreſſive; and effeminate luxu- 
ry, adecenfu]l dz:10n, that aggravates every evil, and be- 
ſtows only imaginary good. 


chief they had done, but for the good they had neglected 
to do. Every crime which is committed by the ſubject, in 
conſequence of laws not enforced, is the crime of the king 
for kings reign only as miniſlers of the law: To kings 
alſo, are imputed all the diſorders, that ariſe from pomp, 


violation of the common rights. of mankind, But the princes 
who, inſtead of watching over their people, as a thep- 
herd watches over his flock, worried and devoured them 
like the wolf, were puniſhed With the moſt exemplary ſe- 
verity. / 

In this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery, Telemachus beheld 
with yet greater aſtonithment, many kings, who had been 
= EY. huaouicd 
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noured for their perſonal vinues upon earth, but were, 
notwithftanding, condemned to the pains of Tarcarus, for 
implicitly leaving the adminiſtration of government to crafty 
and wicked men; they were puniſhcd for miſchieſs, which 
they had ſuffered to be perpetrated under the ſanction of 
their authority. The greater part of them, indeed, had 
been, by prirciple, neither yirtuous nor vicious; ſupingly 
king the colour impreſſed upon them from without; they 
did not ſhun the truth when it preſented itſeit ; but they 
had no reliſh for virtue, no delight in doing good. 
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TeLlEMACHUS enters the felds of Elyſium, where by i, 
known by his great grandfather, Arceſius, who aſſures hin 
that UL YssEs is ſlih alive, that he fall ſee im in Ithacy 
and ſucceed to his throne. Arceſius deſcribes the felicity 

of the juſt, eſpecially of good kings, wha have reverence] 
the Gods, and given happineſs. to their perple ; he makes 
TELEMACHUS obſerve, thut heroes, thoſe 44 ho have eg. 
celled only in the arts of deſtruction, have a much leſs gli 

- rious reward, and are alotied a ſeparate diſtri by them. 

ſelves: TELEMACHUS receives ſome general inſiruftions, 
and then returns back is Hit camp... oi © 5 


- — . TIE RCTS TI———_—_— 
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PLATE XIX. Death holding a crown of immortality cer 
the head of virtuous Royaliy : emblems of wealth and piw- 
er and pleaſure are under his feet ; a lamp is burning be- 
fore him ; and early wigilance ts expreſſed by the cock, 
See the whole hoch, which contains the eul»gium of gud 
kings. ; 1 


HEN Telemachuus quitted this place, he felt him- 

V felf relieved, as if a mountain had been removed 
from his breaſt, This relief, ſo ſudden and fo great, im- 
preſſed him with a ftrong ſenſe of the miſery of thoſe, bo 
are confined in it without hope of deliverance, He 
was terrified at having ſeen fo many kings, puniſhed with 
much greater ſeverity than any other x Fong « Have 
kings then, laid he, ſo many duties to fulfil, ſo many dif- 
ficulties to ſurmount, and ſo many dangers to avoid ? ls 
the knowledge that is neceſſary to put them upon their 
uard, as well againſt themielves as others, ſo difficult to 
be acquired ? and, after all the envy, tumult, and oppch- 
tion of a tranſitory life, are they conſigned to the into- 
lerable and eternal pains of hel}? What folly, then, to 
wiſh for royalty] How happy the peaceful private ſtation 
in which the practice of virtue is comparatively eaſy !” 
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Theſe reflectiors filled him with confuſion 170 tropble; 
his knees trembled, his heart throbbed with pertui bation, 
1nd he felt ſomething like that hopeleſs miſery, of which 
the had juſt been a ſpeQator ; but, in 3 as he ad- 
noced, and the realms of darkneſs, deſpair, and horror, be- 
ame more remote, he felt new courage gradually ſpring 
ip in his breaſt ; he breathed with greater freedom; and 
perceived, ata diſtance the pure and bliſsful light, which 
iightens the refiJence of heroic Virtue, 

la this place reſided all the good kings, who had govern- 
e mankind from the beginning of time. They were ſepa- 
nied from the reſt of the juſt ; for, as wicked princes ſuf- 
fer more dreadful puniſhment than other offenders in Tar- 
urus, ſo good kings enjoy infinitely greater felicity than 
ether lovers of Virtue, in the fields of Elyhum. | 

Telemachus advanced towards thoſe happy and il luſt rious 
beings, whom he ſound in groves of delightful fragrance 
xclining upon the downy turf, where:the flowers and her- 
hage were perpetually renewed ; a thouſand rills wandered 
ron gh theſe ſcenes of delight, and refreſhed the foil with 
gentle and unpoluted wave: the ſong of innumerable 
birds echoed in the grove z; ard while tpring ſtrewed the 
ground with her flowers, autumn loaded the trees with 
ber fruit. In this place the burning heat of the dog-ſtar was 
never felt; and the ſtormy north was forbidden to ſcatter 
over it the froſts of winter. Neither war, that is athirſt for 
blood ; nor envy, that wounds with an envenomed tooth, 
like the vipers that are wreathed round her arms ard fct- 
tered in her boſom; nor jealouſy, nor diſtruſt, nor feats, nor 
Min defires, invade theſe ſacred domains of peace; the day 
s bere withont end, and the ihiades of night are un- 
known. Here the bodies of the bleſſed are cloathed with 
pure and lambent light, as with a garment ; a light not 
leſembling that vouchſafed to mortals upon earth, which 
8 rather darkneſs viſible ; but a celeſtial radiance, without 
a name; an emanation, that penetrates the groſſeſt body, 
vith more ſubtilty than the rays of the ſun penetrate the 
pureſt chryſtal, which rather ſtrengthens than di zzles tbe 
bzht, and diffuſes, through the ſoul, a ſerenity which ro 
language can expreſs. By this ethereal efſence, the bleſſed 
tc ſuſtained in everlaſting life; it pervades them; it incorpo- 
nes with them, as food incorporates with ths mortal 


nor ceaſe; they have all the gladneſs that is 
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body; ide ke it, they feel it, they breathe it, and it pro. 
duces in them an inexhauſtible ſource of ſerenity and joy. 
It is a fountain of delight, in which they are ah. 
ſorbed, as fiſhes are abfoibed in the ſea: they with for 
nothing, and, having nothing, they poſſe fs ail things, This 
ceſellial light fatiates the hunger of the ſoul ; every de. 
fire is precluded ; and they have a fullneſs of joy, which 
fets them above all that mortals ſeek with ſuch reſtleſz 
ardouf, to fill the vacuity that aches for ever in their 
breaſt. All-the delightful objects that ſurround them ate 
diſregarded, for their felicity ſprings up within; and be- 
ing perfect, can derive nothing from without: fo the Gods, 
ſatiated with nectar and- ainbrofia, diſdain, as groſs ard 


impure, all the daint ies of the moſt luxurious table upon 


earth, From theſe feats of tranquility, all evils fly wa 
remote diſtance ; death, diſeaſe, poveriy and pain; te- 
gret and remorſe ; fear, and even hope, which is ſome- 
times not leſs painful than fear itſelf; animoſit y, diſguſt, 
and reſentment, are for ever denied acceſs. 

The lofty mountains of Thrace, whoſe ſummits, hoary 
with everlaſting ſnows, have picrced the clouds from the 
beginning of time, might ſooner be overturned from their 


foundations, though deep as the centre, than the peace 


of theſe happy beings be interrupted for a moment. They 


are, indeed, touched with pity at the miſeries of 


life ; but it is a ſoothing and tender paſſion, that takes 
nothing from thejr immutable felicity. Their counte- 
nances thine with a Divine glory; with the bloom of un- 


fading youth, the brightneſs of everlaſting joy; of joy, 


which, ſuperior to the wanton. levity of mirth, is calm, 


ſilent and ſolemo, the ſublime ſruition of truth and vir— 


tue. They feel, every moment, what a mother feels at 
th return of an only ſon, whom ſhe believed to be dead; 
tut the pleaſure, which, in the breaſt of the mother is 
trankent, is permanent in theirs z it can e laoguith 

| Afſpired by 
wine; without either the tumult or the folly ; they com 
verſe together concerning what they ſee, and what they 
en joy; they deſpiſe the opprobrious luxury and id-e.pomp 


of their former condition, which they review with dil 


zuſt and regret; they enjoy the remembrance of their 
d:iacu}ties and diſtreſs during the ſhort period, in whey 


\ 
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jo maintain their integrity, it was neceſſary \., ſhould 
frive, not only againft others, but ibemſelves; and they 
icknowledge the guidance and protection of the Gods, 
who conducted them in ſafety through fo many dangers, 
with gratirude and admiration. Something Ineffable and 
Pivine, is continually poured into their hearts; ſomething 
like an eflux of D:vinity itfelf, which incorporates with 
their own nature. They fee, they feel that they are hap- 
py and are ſecretly conſcious, that they fhall be happy 
for ever. They ſing the praiſes of the Gors, as wiih 
dne voice: in the ales aſſembly, there is but one mind, 
uud one heart, and the ſame ſtream of divine ſelicity, eir- 
eulares through every breaſt. | 

In this ſacred and ſupreme delight, whole ages glide away 
vipercer ved, and ſeem ſhorter than the happieſt hours upon 
earth; but gliding ages. ſtill leave their happineſs entire. 
They reign together, not upon thrones, which the hand of 
nen can overturn, but in themſelves, with a power that 
k abſolute and immutable, not derived from u ithout, or 


\ Wh dependant upon a deſpicable and wretched multitude, 
ey ate not diſtinguiſhed by crowns thai ſo often conceal, 
| WY under a falſe luſtre, the mournful gloom of anxiety and ter- 
oer. The Gods themſelves have placed, upon their heads, 
f dadems of everlaſting ſplendour, the ſymbols and the 


pledpe of happinneſs and immortality. _ | 
Telemachus, who looked rourd theſe happy fields for his 
ther in vain, was fo ſtruck with the calm but ſublime en- 
pyments of the place, that he was now grieved not to find. 
bim among the dead, and lamented the neceſſity he was un- 
(er himſelf of returning back to the living: © It is here 
lone, ſays he, that there is life ; the ſhadow only, and not 
he reality, is to be found upon earth,” He obſerved, how- 
wer, with aſtoniſhiment, that the number of kings that 
vere punithed in Tartarus, was great, and the number of 
thoſe thai were rewarded in Elyſium, was ſmall: from this 
proportion, he inferred, that there were but few princes, 
whoſe fortitude could effeQually reſiſt their own power, 
"nd the flattery by which their paſſians were continually 
excited : he perceived that good kings were, for this rea- 
lon, rare; and that the greater number are fo wicked, that 
eit he Gods, after having ſuffered them to abuſe their pow- 
ch, 8 8 die 
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er 10 Mer. were not to puniſh them among the dead 
they would ceaſe to be juſt. „ N 
Telemachus, not ſeeing his father Ulyſſes, among theſe 
happy few, looked round for his grand-father the diving 
Laerties. While nis eyes were ineffectually employed in 
this ſearch, an old man advanced towards him, whoſe ap- 
pearance was, in the higheſt degre?, venerable and najeſ. 
tie: his old age did not reſemble that of men, who bend 
under the Weight of years upon earth; it was a kind off 01 
nameleſs indication, that he had been old before he died; 
it was ſomething that blended all the dignity of age, with 
all the graces of youth; for to thoſe who enter the helds0 
Elyſium, however old and decripit, the graces of youth are 
immediately reſtored, This venerable figure came up haſtily 
to Telemachus; and looking upon him with a familiar com- 
placency, as one whom he knew and loved, the youth to 
' whom he was wholly a ſtranger, ſtood filent in confuſion 
and ſuſpenſe. * 1 perceive, my ſon ſaid the ſhade, that 
thou doit not recolle& me; but J am not oifended, | am hing 
Arceſus, the father of Laeries; and my days upon earth were 1 
zccompiithed,a little before Ulyſes, my grandſon, went from 
Ithaca to the ſiege of Troy: thou waſt yet an infant, in 
the arms of thy nurſe ; but I had then conceived hopes of 
thez, which are now juſtified ; ſince thou haſt deſcended in 
to the dominions of Pluto, in ſearch of thy father, and the 
Gods have ſuſtained thee in the attempt. The Gods, C 
fortunate youth ! regard thee with peculiar love, and will 
diſtinguiſh thee, by glory equal to that of Ulyſſes. | am haps 
Py once more to behold thee; but ſearch for Ulyſſes no more 
among the dead ; he ſtill lives; and is reſerved to rende 
my line illuſtrious, by new honours at Ithaca, Laertes 
himſelf, though the hard of time is now heavy upon him 
ſtill draws the breath of life, and expects that his ſon ſha/lWnye, 
return tocloſe his eyes. Thus tranfitory is man, like the 
flower that blows in the morning, and in the evening! 
withered, and trodden under foot ! One generation paſſe 
away after another, like the waves of a rapid river; and 
time, ruſhing on with ſilent but irreſiſtible ſpeed, cartes 
with him all that can beſt pretend to permanence and ſtab 
Itty. Even thou, O my ſon! alas! even thou, who alt 
now happy in the vigour, the vivacity, and the bloom 0 


youth; ſhalt find this lovely ſeaſon, ſo fruitful of delight 
. Wo | a tranſient 
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\ (anſient flower, that fades as ſoon as it is dio : with- 
but having beeg conſcious that thou wert changing, thou 
yilt perceive tifyſelf changed: the train of graces and 
jeaſures, that now ſport around thee, health, vigour, 
ud joy, ſhall vaniſh like the phantoms. of a dream, and 
ave thee. nothing but a niournful remembrance, that 
they once were thine Old age ſhall iaſenſioly Rteal up- 
n thee ; that enemy to joy, ſhall diffuſe, through thee, 
lis own languors ; ſhall contract thy brow into wrinkles, 
ncline thy body to the earth, enfeeble every limb, and dry 
9, for ever, that fountain of delight, which now ſprings 
thy breaſt; thou ſhalt look round upon all that is 
jeſfeat with diſguſt ; anticipate all that is future, with 
lead; and re:ain thy ſeafivility, only for pain and an- 
iſ, This time appears to thee, to be far diflaat ; but 


—— _ -* 


oils ! thou art deceived ; 1; approaches with irrefiitible 


nMnpidity, and is, therefore,” al hand; that which draws 
ear ſo faſt can never be remote; and the preſent, far ever 
hig. is remote already; even while we ſpeak, it is paſt, 
ea it returns no more. Let the preſent, thereiore, be 
acht, in thy eſtimation ; tread the path of virtue, hove- 
ier rugged, with perſeverance ; and fix thine eye upon fu- 
brity ; let purity of manners, and a love of juſtice, ſe- 
dre thee a place in this happy reſidence of peace. Thou 
e et ſoon ſee thy father reſume his authority in Ithaca; 
dit is decreed, that thou ſhalt ſucceed him on the throne, 
ut royalty, O my ſon! is a deceitful thing; thoſe, who 
&hold it at a diſtance, ſea nothing but greatneſs, ſplen- 
hr, and delight; thoſe, who examine it near, fad only 
hl, perplexity, ſolicitude, and fear, In a private ſtation, 
blife of eaſe and obſcurity, is no reproach: but a king 
unnot prefer eaſe and leiſure to the painful labours of 
i eerament, without infamy : he muſt live, not for him- 
elf, but for thoſe he governs :'the leaſt fault he commits, , 
Foduces infinite miſchief ; for it diffuſes miſery through 
hole people, and ſometimes for many generations. It 
bis duty to humble the inſolence of guilt, to ſuppart 
Wocence, and repreſs calumny. It is not enqugh to ab- 
ln from doing evil; he muſt exert himſelf to the utter- 
Wit, in doing good: neithef will it ſuffice, to do good 
an individual; he muſt prevent the miſchief others 
buld do; if they were not reſtrained, Think, then, of 

Go C3 0a, 
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royalty, my ſon ! as a ſtate, not of eaſe and ſecurity 
but of difficulty and danger; and call up all thy COUrages 
5 reſiſt thyſelf, to controul thy paſſions, and diſappoint 
attery. | N 

While Arceſius was yet ſpeaking, he ſeemed to glow not 
with the divine ardor of inſpiration ; and when he di and 
played the miferies of royalty, Telemachus perceived in his At | 
countenance, ſtrong expreſſions of pity. ** Royalty, fade aro! 
he, when it is aſſumed to procure ſelfiſh indulgencies Wi * 
de generates into tyranny , when it is aſſumed to fulfil its 
duties, to govern, cheriſh, and protect an innumerable 
people, as a father protects, cheriſhes, and governs his 
children, it is a ſervitude moſt laboriqus and painful, and 
requires the fortitude and patience of heroic virtue. It, 
| however, certain, that thoſe, who fulfil the duties of go- 
vernment with diligence and integrity, ſhall, here, poſſeſs, 
all that the power of the Gods can beſtow, to render hap- 
pineſs compleat !” + Re 
While Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe, it ſunk deep 
Into his heart: it was engraven upon that living tablet 
as the ſculptor engraves, upon braſs, the characters whic 
he would tranſmit to the lateſt generation. It was au vn} 
emanation bf truth and wiſdom, that, like a ſubtile flame bar 
pervaded the moſt ſecret receſſes of his ſou]: it at once if 
moved and warmed him; and he left his heart, as it were Wh Ac 
diſſolved by a divine energy, not to be expreſſed ; by ſome 
thing that exhauſted the fountain of life: his emotion was 
a kind ofdefire, that could not be ſatisfied ; an impulſe, 


that he could neither ſupport nor reſiſt; a ſenſation exqui- the 
fitely pleaſing; and yet mixed with ſuch pain, as it wi 800 
impoſſible long to endure and live. leu 
After ſome time, its violence abated; he breathed wii of 
more freedom ; and he diſcovered, in the countenance 0 th: 
Arceſius, a ſtrong likeneſs of Laeries; he had alſo a con th 
fuſed reſ-mblance of ſomething familiar in the features oli fa 
Ulyſſes, when he ſet out for the ſiege of Troy. Is 
This remembrance melted him into tears of tenderneſi ly 
and joy; he wiſhed to embrace à perſon, whom he no 10 
regarded with reverence and affection; and attempted , 01 


many times in vain: the ſhade, light and unſubſtantial, elu 
"ded his graſp, as the flattering images of a dream deceive 
thoſe who expect io enjoy them: the thirſty np is ſome” 
RE... | 3 tie, 
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times in purſuit of water, that recedes from ity ſometimes 
the imagination forms words, whichthe tonguyY refuſes to 
nter; and ſometimes the hand is eagerly ſtretched out, but 
can graſp nothing: ſo the tender with of Telemachus could 
dot be gratified ; he beheld Arceſius, he heard him ſpeak, 
and he ſpoke to him; but, to touch him was impoſlible. 
At length he enquired, who the perſons were that he ſaw 
zrounnd him. | | 

« You ſee, faid the hoary ſage, thoſe who were the 
ormament of their age, and the glory and happineſs of man- 
kind ; the few kings, who have been wortny of daminion, 
and filled the character of Deities upon earth. Thoſe 
whom you ſee not far diſtant, but ſeparated from them by 
that ſmall cloud, are allotted to much inferior glory: they 
were heroes, indeed; but the reward of courage and prow- 
eſs, is much leſs, than that of wiſdom, integrity, and bene - 
yolence. 

„Among thoſe heroes, you ſee Theſeus, whoſe coun- 
tenance is not perfectly chearful : ſome ſenſe of his misfor- 
tune in placing too much confidence in a falfe and defign- 
ing woman, ſtill remains; and he ſtill regrets, his having 
najuſtly demanded the death of his fon Hippolytus, at the 
hands of Neptune: how happy had it been for Theſeus, 
if he had been leſs liable to ſudden anger! You ſee alſo 
Achilles, who having been mortally wounded 1n the heel 
by Paris, ſupports himſelf upon a ſpear : if he had been as 
eminent for wiſdom, juſtice, and moderation, as for cou- 
rage, the Gods would have granted him a long reign ; but 
they had compaſſion for the nations, whom he would have 
governed, by a natural ſucceſſion, after the death of Pe- 
leus his father; and would not leave them at the mercy 
of ra ſhneſs and preſumption z of a man more eaſily irritated, 
than the fea by a tempeſt. The thread of his life was cut 


mort by the fates ; and he fell, as a flower, ſcarce blown, 


falls under the plough-ſhare, and withers, before the gay 
is paſt in which it ſprung up. They made uſe of him on- 
ly as they do of torrents and tempeſts, to puniſh mankind 


{for their crimes: he was the inftrument by which they 


overthrew the walls of Troy, to puniſh the perjury of La- 


omedon, and the criminal defires of Paris. When this 
vas done, they were appeaſed ; and they were implored, 
in vain, even by the tears of Thetis, to ſuſfer a young he- 


10 
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ro to remaiſ) longer upon the earth, who was fit only to 
deſtroy cities, to fſubvert kingdoms, and to fill the world 


with confuſion and trouble 


Lou ſee another, remarkable for the ferocity of his 
countenance ;z that is Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, and the 
couſin of Achilles: you cannot be ignorant of his glory in 
bartle. After the death of Achilles, he laid claim to his 
arms, which, he. ſaid, ought not to be given to another: 
bur they were claimed alſo by your father, who inſiſted up- 
on his right; the Greeks determined in favour of Ulyſſes, 
and Ajax flew himſeif in deſpair. The marks of rage and 
indignation are (till viſible in his countenarſce ; approach 
him not, my fon, for he will think you come to inſult the 
misfortune, that you ought to pity : he has diſcovered us 
already; and he ruthes into the thick ſhade of the wood 
that is behind him, to avoid a fight that is hateful to his 
eyes. On the other ſide you ſee Hector, who would have 
been invincible, if the ſon of Thetis had lived another age, 
That gliding ſhade is Agamemnon, whoſe coumenance ſtill 
expreſſes a ſenſe of the perfidy of Clytemneſtra. O my 
ſon ! the misfortunes, that have avenged the 1mpiety of 
Tantalus in his ſamily, ſtill make me tremble: the mu- 
tual enmity of the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes, filled 


the houſe of their father with horror and death. Alas! 


how is one crime, by a kind of dreadful neceſſity, the cauſe 


of more! Agamemnon returned in triumph from the ſiege 


of Troy; but no time was allowed him, to enjoy in peace, 


the glory he had acquired in war. Such is the fate af al- 
moſt all conquerors ! all that you ſee, have been great in 


battle, but they have neither been amiable nor virtuous. 


y they enjoy only the ſecond place in the fields of Ely» 
um. | | } | 
„ Thoſe, who have reigned with juſtice, and loved 
theix people, are conſidered as the friends of the Gods; 
white: Achilles and Agamemnon, ſtill full-of their quarrels 
and their combats, are not perfect even here, but retain 
their natural deſects, and ſuffer the infelicity they produce. 
Theſe heroes regret, in vain, the life that they have loſt; 
and grieve at their change from a ſubſtance to a ſhade. But 
the kings, who, with an equal hand, have difpenſed jul- 
tice and mercy, being purified by. the divine light which 
perpetually renovates their being, feel their withes Ae; 
. : | Pa eq; 
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nated, and their happineſs compleat, "Theyx\look back 
ypon the vain ſolicitude of mankind with'comptfſion ; and 
d(piſe the great affairs that buſy ambition, as the play 
of an infant: they drink of truth and virtue at the foun- 
uin head, and are ſatisfied they can ſuffer nothng, either 
from themſelves or others; they have no wants, no 
wiſhes, no fears; with reſpect to them, all is fiviſhed, 
except their joy, which ſhall have no end. 

„Ihe venerable figure you ſee yonder, is Inachus, 
who founded the kingdom of Argos. The character of 
old age is tempered with ineffable ſweetneſs and ma- 
jelty: he moves with a light and gliding pace, that re- 
ſembles the flight of a bird, and may be traced by the 
flowers that ſpring up under his feet; he holds a lyre 
of ivory in his hand; and an eternal rapture impels him, 
to celebrate the wonders of the Gods with eternal praiſe : 


his breath 1s a gale of fragrance, like the breath of the 


morning in ſpring; and the harmony of his voice and 
his lyre, might add to the felicity, not of Elyſium only, 
but Olympus. This is the reward of his paternal affec- 
tion to t he people, whom he ſurrounded with the walls 
the walls of a new city, and ſecured in the bleſſings of 
ſociety by legiſlation, | 


« Among thoſe myrtles, at a little diſtarce, yon ſee alſo 


Cecrops the Egyptian, the firſt ſovereign of Athens, a 
city- dedicated to the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, whoſe name it 


bears, Cecrops, by bringing excellent laws from Egypt, 


the great ſource from which learning and good morals 
have flowed through all Greece, ſoftened the natural fero- 
city of the people that he fourd in the ſcattered villages 
of Attica, and united them by the bands of ſociety, He 
was juſt, humane, and compaſſionate ; he lefi his people 
in afluence, and his family in a modeſt mediocrity ; 


for he was not willing that his children thould ſucceed to 


his power, becauſe there were others whom he judged 
more worthy of the truſt. _ s | 


„ But I muſt now ſhew you Ericthon: you ſee him in 


that little valley. Ericthon was the firſt who introduced 
the uſe of ſilver as money, in order to facilitate commerce 
among the iſlands of Greece; but he foreſaw the incon- 
veniencies which would naturally reſult {rom his expe- 


dient: Apply yourſelves, ſays he to the people among 


whom | 
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yo * nada hy new coin, to accumulate natur 
{XY Soo they only deſerve the name. Cultirate l 
3 i 10 ny dhe wealth in corn and wine — 
W : multiply your flocks to the otiioft, th 
Cee to dn meegd 
their i [1 then be impoffible tt 
ve you. I increaſe eyen of rin Gon _ 
dad ; JE wealth, if you inure them early to Ut 
* ry noo ; for the earth is inexhauſtible; and vil 
Nb oy 0 in proportion as it is cultivated by — 
N 1 - reward labour with boundleſs liberalit ; 
2 7 dle oy It will be pyſimotiieus and Tue 
e pr 1 J. therefore, for that Which is truly wealth 
3s it ſopplies Lat which Þ wraly want, Makte to &: 
n money, but as it is uſeful either to ſu 5 
ow y dab ab By hen 1 the putchaſe of fuck cow 
moditie: ome; and, in it i 
ae AN no conimerce ſhould be 8 1 
and flath. | My bor en lad it ; alle rieb yang 
. My children, fatd the wiſe Ericthon 
| e, admonition neceſſary, 1 Pod pom 55 
3 ao ade you a fata preſent; I foreſee, that this m9» 
Hex 5 8 ambition, the Juſt of the eye 
ee, ne py eo life; that it will produce innumerable 
ag wel rr only corrupt virtue and gratify idleneſs 
a eſtroy your reliſh for that happy beaplicity 
. 8 the bleſſing, and the ſecurity of life 
es Ae ook, with contempt, upon agriculture the 
7 11 2 as * ſouree of every valuable 
poffeſſion. But 1 e Gods to witneſs, 
mou „ UNA money, a thing uſeful in iel 10 64 
be. 705 14 my heart! Eri@hon, however, having lived 
ee the miſchiefs that he dreaded come to paſs, 1 
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ovewhelmed wil ie Nai 
with grief, to a deſart mountain ; where he 


lived to an extreme old age, in pove 
| guſted with Ka, ls and i 2 
mankind. 8 ploring the folly ot 
pe abs long afterwards, Greece beheld a new wonder in 
SEE ee to whom Ceres had taught the art of culti- 
2 g te earth, and of covering it every year with a gol- 
r Mankind were, indeed, already acquainted 
vüth corn, and the inanaer of multiplying it by ſeed ; but 
they 
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fey kenw only the ficſt rudiments of tillage ; Tring: 
us, being ſent by Ceres, came, with the plough in his 
and, to offer the bounty of that Goddeſs to all, who had 
hirit to ſut mount the natural love of reſt, and apply them- 
elves diligently ro labuur Ihe Greeks ſoon learnt, of 
Triptolemus, to part the earth into turraws, and render it 


entile by breaking up its ſurtace. The yellow cora ſoon 
ſrewed the ficids under the ſickle of the rcapers; and tbe 


undering barbarians, that were diſperſed in the foreſts of 
Epirus and Etolia, ſeeking acorns ſor there ſubſiſtence, 
when they had learnt to ſow corn and make bread, threw 
ff their ferocity and ſubmitted to the laws of civil ſociety, 
Iriptolemus made the Greeks ſenſible of the pleature, that 
bio be found in that independent wealth, which a man de- 
mes from his own labour; and in the poſſeſſion of all 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, the geniune pro- 
luce of their own field. This abundance, recalled to their 
minds the counſel of Erictbhon. They held money in con- 
twp: z and all other fictitious wealth, which has no value, 
ut in the vain 1maginations of men; which tempts them 
pleaſures, that are neither ſincere nor ſafe; and diverts 
them from that labour, which alone ſupplies all that' is of 
ral value, with innocence and liberty. They were now 
convinced, that a paternal field, with a kindly ſoil and dili- 
gent cultivation, was the beſt inheritance for thoſe, that 


their fathers z who, wanting nothing that was uſeful, de- 
ved nothing that was vain. Happy would it have been 
br the Greeks, if they had ſteadily adhered to theſe max- 
Is, ſo fit to render them free, powerful, and happy; and 
ſpire and maintain a uniform and active virtue, which 


das! they began to admire faiſe riches ; by degrees, they 
epleQed the true; and they degenerated from this admi- 
ble Gmplicity.! O my ſon ! the ſceptre of thy father ſhall, 
ne day, deſcend to thee; in that day, remember to lead 
uy people back to agriculture, to honour the art, to en- 
ora ge thoſe that practice it, and to ſuffer no man either 
Plvein idleneſs, or employ bimſelf,only to. propagate lux- 
Wy and ſlotb. "Theſe men, who governed with ſuch be- 
herolence and wiſdom upon earth, are here favourites of 
Heaven! They were, in compariſon with Achilles _ 

| . 8 Y other 


vere wiſely content with the ſimple plenty that contented 


would have made them worthy of ſuch bleſſings! but 
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other TH 7 who excelled only in war, what the gentle 
and genial ga les of the ſpring are, to the deſolating ſtorms 
of winter; and they, now, as far ſurpaſs them in glory, ag 
the ſun, that gives the day, ſurpaſſes, in ſplendour, the 
moon that can only leſſen the darkneſs of the night.“ | 
While Arceſius was thus ſpeaking, he perceived thai Te. 3 
| Jemachus, had fixed his eyes upon a little grove of laurels, 
ard arivulet of pure water, that was bordered with ir 
roſes, violets, lillies, and a thouſand other odoriſerous flow. 
ers, the vivid colours of which reſembled thoſe of iris, oh 
when the deſcends upon the earth, with ſome meſſage 4 
from the Gods to man: He ſa y, in this delightful ſpot, an H 
inhabitant of Elyſium, whom he knew to- be Seſoſtris, an 
T here was, now, a majeſty in the appearance of this great 5 
prince, infinitely ſuperior to that, which diſtinguiſhed him 5 
upon the throne of Ægypt; his eyes ſparkſed with an 
divine radiance, that Telemachus could not ſtedfaſtly be- wo 
hold; and he appeared to have drark, even to excels, 4s 
of immortality and joy; ſuch was the rapture, beyond "4h 
all that mortals have the power to feel, which the divine . 
Spirit, as the reward of his virtue, had poured into his be, 
breaſt! | | | „ 

O my father ! ſaid Telemachus to Arceſius, | know 
bim; it is Seſoſtris, the wiſe and good, whom | beheld, 
not long fince, upon his throne in Egypt!“ © It is he, re- 
plied Arceſius; and in him, you have an example of the 
boundleſs liberalfty, with which good kings are rewarded 
by the Gods; yet all the felicity, which now over flows 
his boſom, and-ſparkles' in his eye, is nothing, in compa» 
riſon of what he would have enjoyed, if, in the excels of 
proſperity, he had been ſtill moderate and juſt. An ardent 
deſire to abaſe the pride and infoler.ce of the Tyrians, im- 
pelled him to take their city. This acquiſition kindled a 
defire of more, and he was ſeduced by the vain glory via 
conquerot : he ſubdued, or rather he ravaged, all Aſia. At 
his return into Egypt, he found the throne uſurped by his 
brother, who bad rendered the beſt laws of his country in- 
cifectual, by an iniquitious adminiſtration. His conqueſts 
of other kingdoms, therefore ſerved only to throw his ow! 


ĩato confuſion : yet he was ſo intoxicated with the vanity K 
of conqueſt, that he harneſſed the princes, whom he hed % 


ſubdued, to bis chariot, This was lefs excuſable, then pn 
e 87 5 5 ; a », Wa — "the 


* 


- 


cY nn Oo ©CtÞ 


the reſt : but he became, at length, ſenfible of his fault, 


ind aſhamed of his inhumanity, Such was the fruit of his 
viories { and the great Seſoſtris has left an example of the 
Fury done by a conqueror, to his country and himſelf, 
yien he uſurps the dominions of others: this degraded 
the cba racter of a prince, in other reſpe&s ſo juſt and be- 


wficent ; and this has diminiſhed the glory, which the 


Gods intended for his reward. | 

gut ſeeſt thou not another fhade, my ſon, diſtinguiſhed 
by a wound, and a lambent light that plays round it like 
glory? That is Dioclides, a king of Caria, who volun- 
ufily gave up his life in battle, becauſe an oracle had fore- 
old, that, in a war between the Carians and L,ycians, the 


nion, whoſe king ſhould be flain, would be viQorious. 


« Obſerve yet another: that is a wiſe legiſlitor, who, 
having inſtituted ſuch laws as could not fail to render his 
jeople virtuous and happy, and bound them by a ſolemn 
auth not to violate them in his ablence ; immediately diſ- 
appeared, became a voluntary exile from his country, and 
fied poor and unnoticed on à foreign ſhore, that his peo- 
pe might, by that oath, be obliged to keep his laws in- 


iolate for ever. _ FEY 
« He, whom thou ſeeſt nat far off from theſe, is Eune- 
b1us, a king of Pylos, and an auceſtor of Neſtor. During 


t peſtilence that deſolated the earth, and ciouded the bangs 


of Acheron with ſhades newly diſmiſſed from above, be 


requeſted of the Gods, that he might be permitted to re- 
deem the life of his people with his own : the Gods grant» 


ech his requeſt ; and haye, heie, rewarded it with felicity 


and hanour, in compariſon of which, all that royalty upon 
earth can beſtow, is vain and unſubſtantial, like a ſhadow 
ora dream, 

That old man, whom you ſee crowned with flowers, 
ls Belus. He reigned in Egypt, and-eſpouſed Anchinoe, 
the daughter of the God Nilus, who fertilizes the earth, 
"with a flood that he pours oyer it from a ſecret ſource. 


He had two ſons ; Danaus, whole biſtory you know ; and 


Egyptus, from whom that mighty kingdom derives its 
dame. Belus thought himſelf more enriched, by the plen- 


ly which he diffuſed among his people, and the love that- 
ſe acquired in return, than by all the levies he could hays 


ſed, if hg had taxed them to their utmoſt ability, Theſe, 
| 2 d N 
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my ſon, won you believe to be dead; theſe only, are 
the living: thoſe are the dead, who languiſh upon earth, 
the victims, of diſeaſe and forrow ! the terms are inverted, 
and ſhould be reſtored to their proper place. May the 
Gods vouchſafe thee ſuch virtue, as this life ſhall reward. 
a life, which nothing can embitter or deftroy ! But haſte, 
now, from this world, to which thou art yet unborn ; it 
is time the ſearch for thy father thould be renewed. Alas, 
what ſcenes of blood Thalt thou behold, before he is found! 
W hat glory awaits thee, in the fields of Heſperia ! Re- 
member the counſels of Mentor let theſe be the guide 
of thy life: and thy name ſhall be great to the utmoſt li- 
mits of the earth, and the remoteſt period of time.” 
Such was the admonition of Arceſius; and he immedi- 
ately conduQted Telemachus to the ivory gate, that leads 
from the gloomy dominions of Pluto. Telemachus pa ried 
from him, with tears in his eyes; but it was not poſſible 
to embrace him: and leaving behind him the ſhades of 
everlaſting night, he made haſte back tothe camp of the 
allies ; having joined the two young Cretans in his way, 
who had accompanied him to the mouth of the cavern, and 
deſpaired of his return, : 


END OF THE NINETEENTH BOOK, 
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Venuſium having been left as @ depoſit by both parties in the 


hands of the Lucanians, TeLeMACHUS declares againſt 
ſeiuing it in an aſſembly of the chiefs, and perſuades them 
0 be of his opinion : he diſcovers, great Penetration and 
ſagacity with reſpett to twa dejerters, one of whom, Acan- 
thus, had undertalen to poiſon him; and the other, Dio- 
ſcorus, had offered to bring him Adraſtus's head. In the 
battle which ſoon follows, TeLeMacnuus firews the 
field with dead in ſearch of Adraſflus :. Adraſtus, 10/0 1s 
alſo in ſearch of TELENMAcUHus, engages and kills Pi- 
 fiftratus, the ſon of Neflor ; Philuctetes comes up, and at 
the moment when he is about to pierce Auraſtus, is himſelf 
. avounded, and obliged to retire: VELEMACHUS, alarmed 


by the ery of his friends aming whom Adraſtus is making 


a terrible fliughter, ruſhes ts their aſſiſtance : he engages 
. Adraſlus, and preſcribes conditions, pon which he pives 
+ him his life: Adraſtus, rifing from the greound, atiempts 


treacherouſiy to kill his congueror by ſurpriſe, who engages 


| him a ſecond time, and kills him. 


Pirate SE. e palm branch and wreath, the emblems of 


Victory and fame, preſented by Murder and Fraud, and 


rejected by the Diſciple of Virtue with abhorrence. See 


33 of TELEMACHUS at the beginning of the 
008. | 


* by — 


N the mean time, the chiefs of the army aſſembled, to 
conũder whether it was expedient to poſſeſs themſelves 
ot Venuſium, a ſtrong town, which Adraſtus had tgrmerly 
te ken from a neighbouring people, the Peucetian Apuli- 
ans. They had entered into the alliance that was ſormed 


againſt him, to obtain ſatisfaction for the injury; and 


Adraſtus, to ſoften their reſentment, had put the town as 
a depoſit into the hands of the Lucanians - he had, how- 
ever, at the fame time, corrupted the Lucanian garrifon, 
and its commander, with money; fo that he had ſtil] more 
authority in Venuſium, than the Lucanians ; and the Apo- 


2 liavs, 


hans, whe had conſented that Venuſium ſhould be garri. WM ans 


. abilities to ſet it aſide. 
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7 


foned with Lucanian forces, were thus defrauded in the tus, 
negociation. 5 | Luc 
A citizen of Venuſſum, whoſe name was Demophantes, WM oi 


| Had ſecretly offered to put the allies in poſſeſſion of one n 


of the gates by night; an advantage which was of the ple 
greater importance, as Adraſtus had placed his magazine I the 
of military ſtores and proviſions in a neighbouring caſtle, ter 


| Which could not hold out againſt an enemy, that was in Wh, « 
pPoſſeſſion of Veuuſium. PhiloQetes and Neſtor had alrea. WM i, | 


dy given their opinion, that this offer thould be accepted; ¶ ue 
and the reft of the chiefs, influenced by their authority, Wl gr 
and ſtruck with the facility of the emerprize, and its im- nici 
mediate advantages, applauded their determination: but d 
Telemachus, as ſoon as he returned, exerted his uimoſt Wl to, 

„w confels, ſaid he, if any man can deſerve to be ſur- 0d 
priſed and deceived, it is Adraſtus, who has practiſed fraud Wi i, | 
againſt all mankind: and I am ſerſible, that the ſurpriſe WI ge 
of Venuſium, will only put you in poſſeſſion of a town, Ml yi 
which, by right, is yours already ; becauſe it belongs to Wl (;41 
the Apulians, who are confederates in your expedition; WI: fe 
I alfo acknowledge, that you may improve this opportunity Wl Sha 
with the greater appearance of juſtice, as Adraſtus, who Wl Go, 


has made a depoſit of the town in queſtion, has, at the be. 


— 


oppoſe the fraud and treachery of Adraſtus than treache- 


fame time, corrupted the commander and the garriſon, to 
ſuffer him to enter it, whenever he ſhall think fit: and | con 
am convinced as well as you, that if you ſhould take po- vo. 
ſeſſion of Venuſium to-day, you would, to- mor row, be bott 
maſters of the neighbouring caſtle, in which Adraſtus has WF (1 
formed his magazine; and that, the day following, this Wl con 
formidable war will be at an end. But is it not better to Wl, 


| pri than to conquer by means like theſe? Muſt fraud Wi int; 


e counteracted by fraud? Shall it be ſaid, that ſowany Wl po 
kings, who united to puuiſh the perfidy of Adraſtus, were blir 
themſelves perfidious | If we can adopt the practices of I be: 


- Adraſtus without guilt, Adraftus himſelf is innocent; and Wl au 
our attempt to puniſh him, injurious. Has all Heſperia, Wl ve, 


ſuſtained by ſo many colonies of Greece, by ſo many he- W no 
roes returned from the ſiege of Troy, no other arms to 


ry and ſraud ! You have ſworn by all that is moſt lere. 


„ Wwe 1 „„ TTY CTY= Fry w 
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10 lea ve ene a depoſit in the hands of the Lucani- 

aus: the Lucanian garriſon, you ſay, is corrupteFby Adraſ- 
us, and I believe it to be true; but this garriſon is till 
Lucanian; it receives the pay of the Lucanians, and has 
not yet refuſed to obey them; it has preſerved, at leaſt, 
in appearance of neutrality ; neither Adraſtus not his peo- 
ple have yet entered It ; the treaty is ſtill ſubſilting ; and 
the Gods have not forgotten your oath, ls a promile ne- 


yer to be kept, but when a plauſible pretext to break it 


is wanting ? Shall an oath be facred only, when nothing 
js to be gained by its violation? If you are inſenſible to 
the love of virtue, and the fear of the Gods, have ye no re- 
gerd to your intereſt and reputation? If you give ſo per- 
neious an example to mankind, by breaking your promiſe 
and violating your oath, in order to put an end to a war, 
how many wars will this impious conduct excite ? By 
which of your neighbours will you not be at once dreaded 
aid abaorred ; and by whom will you afterwards be truſted 
n the moſt preſſing neccilicy ? What ſecutity can you 
vive for your faith, when you deſign to keep it ! and how 
will you convince your neighbours, that you intend no 
fraud, even when you are ſincere? Shall this ſecurity be 
i folemn treaty ? you have 1rodden treaties under ſoot. 
Shall it be an oath ? will they not know that you ſei the 
Gods at defiance, when you can derive any advantage fon 
perjury? With reſpect to vou, peace will be a ſtate of no 
greater ſecurity than war; for whatever you do, will be 
eonſidered as the operations of war, either ſecret ot avowed. 
You will be the conſtant enemy of all who have the mis- 
fortune to be your neighbours. Every affair which te- 
quires reputation, probiiy, or confidence, will, to you, be- 
come impracticable; and you will never be able to make 
ny promile that can be believed. But there is yet avother 
ntereſt, yet nearer and more pretſiag, which muſt ſtiike 
you, if you are not loſt to all ſenſe of probity, and wholly 
bind to. your advantage: a conduct fo perfidious, will 
bea canker in the very heart of your alliance, which ir 
muſt finally deſtroy. The fraud that you ate about to 
practiſe againſt Adraſtus, will ine vitably render him victo- 
Nous,” 

At theſe words, the aſſembly demanded, with great emo- 
lon, how he could take upon him to afh-mn, that the alli- 
mee would be ruined by a meaſure, that would procure 

D dez thein 
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them certiin and immediate victory. How can you 
ſaid he, cor fide in each other, if you violate the only bond 


of ſociety and confidence, your plighted faith? After you 


have admitted this maxim, that the laws of honeſty and 
truth may be vwlated, to ſecure a conſiderable advantage ; 
Who, among you, would confide in another, when 
that other may ſecure a conſiderable advantage, 
by breaking his promiſe and defraudipg you? and when 
this is is the caſe, what will be your ſituation ? Which of 


you would not practiſe fraud, to preclude the fraudulent] 


practices of his neighbour ? What muſt become of an alli. 
ance conſiſting of fo many nations, each of which hasa 


| ſeparate intereft, when it is agreed among them, in a pub- 
lic deliberation, that every one is at liberty to circumvent 


his neighbour and violate his engagements ? Will not the 
immediate conſequence be diſtruſt and diſſention; an im- 
patience to deſtroy each other, excited by the dread of be- 


ing deſtroyed ? Adraſtus will have no need to attack you; 


you will effect his purpoſe upon yourſelves, and juſtify the 
pei dy you have combined to puniſh.. 
* Ye mighty chiefs! renowned for magnanirwity and 


wiſdom, who govern innumerable people with experienced 


command, deſpiſe not the counſel of a youth. Whatever 
is your danger or diſtreſs, your reſources ſhould be dili- 
gence and virtue, True fortnude can never deſpair ; but 


if once you paſs the barrier of integrity and honour, your 


retreat is cut off, and your ruin inevitable: you can never 


more eſtabliſh that confidence, without which no affair o 


Importance can ſucceed ; you can never make thoſe hold 
virtue ſacred, whom you have once thought to deſpiſe it, 
And, after all, what have you ro fear? Will not your 


courage corquer, without ſo baſe an auxiliary as fraud? 
Are not your own powers, and the ſtrength of united na- 


tions, ſufficien' ? Let us fight; and, if we muſt, let us die; 
but let us not conquer, with the loſs of virtue and of fame. 
Adraſtus, the impious Adraftus, is in our power; and no- 
thing can deliver bim, but our participation of the crimes, 


tha <xpoſe him to the wrath of Heaven.” 


W hen Telemachus had done ſpeaking, he perceived that 
his words had carried conviction to the heart. He ob- 
{-rvcd, that of all who were preſent, not one offered ie 
reply: their thoughts were fixed ; not, indeed, upon him 
nor the graces of his elocution; but upon the truths they he 

at 
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„nud diſplayed. At firſt, all was filent altonAhment, ex- 
d peſſed only by the countenance ; but, after adihort time, 
«WH 2confuled murmur ſpiead by degrees through the whole 
dd ſſembly: they looked upon each other; and all were im- 
patient to declare their ſentiments, though every one was 
; afraid to ſpeak firſt. It was expected, that the chiefs of 
e, the army ſhould give their op:nion; aud the venerable 
n WI Neftor, at length, ſpoke as follows. | 
of „The Gods, O ſon of Ulyſſes! have ſpoken by thy voice; 
it Minerva, who has fo often inſpired thy father, has ſuggeſted 
i- 10 theethe wife and generous counſel which thou haſt given 
tous. I think not of thy youth; for when I hear thee, Pal- 
d- las only is preſent to my mind. Thou haſt been the advo- 
nt cate of virtue. The greateſt advantage, without virtue, is 
(WW loſs : without virtue, men are ſuddenly overtaken by the 
n-WM vengeance of their enemies, they are diſtruſted by their 
e: friends, abhorred by good men, and obnoxious to the right- 
1. cous anger of the Gods. Let us, then, leave Venuſium | 
be in the hands of the Lucanians, and think of defeating Ad- | 
raſtus only by our own magnanimity.” | {8 
nd Thus Neſtor ſpoke, and the whole aſſembly applauded ; [| 
ed but their eyes were fixed upon Telemachus; and every one i 
er thought he ſaw the wiſdom of the Goddeſs that inſpired 1 


li- him, lighten in his countenance. | p 7 
ut This queſtion being determined, the council began im- 1 
ur mediately to debate another, in which Telemachus acquired '| 
er equal reputation. Adraſtus, with a perfidy and cruelty _| 
0 natural to his character, had ſent one Acanthus into the i | 
Id camp as a deſerter, who had undertaken to deſtroy tbe 
it. principal commanders of the army by poiſon ; and had a | | 
ur gg ee not to ſpare Telemachus, who was already 1 
d? ome the terror of the Daunians. Telemachus who was | i 
- too generous and brave eaſily to entertain ſuſpicion, readily | 
e; admitted this wretch io his preſence, and treated him with 


0-F commended himſelf by relating his adventures. Tele ma- 
es, chus took him under his immediate protection, and con- 

ſoled him under his misfortunes ; for he pretended toe have 
a deen defrauded, and treated with indignity, by Adraſtus, 
db- Telemachus, however, was warming and cheriſhing a viper 
1088 in his boſom, which his kindneſs only could enable to de- 
roy him, Acanthus had diſpaiched another N 

| | Wo 


ne. great kindneſs; for, having ſeen Ulyſſes in Sicily, he re- | ö 
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whoſe 'nam&-/was Arion, from the camp of the allies to Ag. 
raſtus, wich particular intelligence of its ſituation; ang 
aſſurances that he would give poiſon to the chief command. 
ers and in particular to Telemachus, the next day, 2t an 
entettainment, to which he had been invited as a gueſt, it 
happened, that thts man was detected and ſeized, as he way 
elcaping from the camp; and, in the terror and confufizn 
of conſcious guilt, he confeſſed his treachery, Acanthus 
was ſuſpected th have been his accomplice, becauſe a re. 
markible intimacy had been obſerved between them; but 
Acanthus, who had great courage, and was prefourd!y 
{k:!led in diffi. nulation, made fo artful a defence, that no. 
thing bould be proved againſt him, nor couid the conſpiracy 
be traced to its ſource, | | 
Many of the princes were of opinion, that he ouzht cer- 
tainly to bg ſacrificed to the public ſafety : ©* He mwit at all 
events, {aid they, be put to death; for the life of a private 
individual is nothing, in competition with the lives of ſo 
many kings. It is poſſible he may die innocent ; but that 
confideration ſhouid have no weight, when the vicege- 
rents of the Gods are to be fecured from danger“ 
„This horrid maxim, ſaid Telemachus, this barbarous po- 
I:cy, is a diſgrace to human nature. ls the blood of men 
to be fo lightly ſpilt; and are they to be thus wantonly de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe, that are ſet over them only for their pre- 
ſervation? The Gods have made you to mankind, what 
the ſhepherd is to his lock; and willyou degrade yourſelves 
into wolves ;and worry and devour thuſe, whom you ought 
to cherith and protect? Upon your principles, to be ac- 
euſed. and to beguilty, is the ſame thing; and every one that 
is ſu ſpected mutt die. Envy and calumny will deſtroy in- 
nocence at pleaſure ; the oppreſſed will be facrificed to the 
opprefſor ; and in proportion as tyranny makes kings dil- 
truſtfu}; judicial murderers will depopulate the ſtate.“ 
Telemachus uttered this remonſtrance with a vehemence 


and authority that gave it invincibie force; and. covered 


thoſe, who gave the counſel he had reproved, with confu- 
| fion, He perceived it, and ſoftened his voice: As for 
myſelf, ſaid be, l am not ſo fond of life, as to ſecure it up- 
on ſuch terms. | had rather Achanthus ſhould be wick- 
ed, than Telemachus; and would more willingly periih by 
his treaſon, than deſtroy him unjuſtly, while 1 doubt only 
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of bis crime. A king is, by his office, the jagge of his 
people; and his decifion ſhould be directed by wiſdom, 
juſtice and moderation: let me then examine Achanthus in 
jour preſence.” | | 5 
Every one acquieſced, and Telemachus immediately queſ- 
tioned him concerning his connection with Arion: he 
preſſed him with a great variety of particulars ; and he 
frequently took occaſion to intimate a deſign of ſending 
him back to Adraſtus, as deſerter: this, if he had really 
deſerted, would have alarmed him; for Adraſtus would 
certainly have punithed him with death: but Telemachus 
who watched the effect of this experiment with great at- 
tention, perceived not the leaſt token of fear, either in his 
countenance or his voice; and, therefore, thought it pre- 
bable, that he was guilty of the conſpiracy. | 
Not being able, however, fully to con vict him, he de- 
manded his ring: I will ſend it, ſaid he, to Adraſtus.” 
At the demand of his ring, Acanthus turned pale; and 
Telemachus, who kept his eyes fixed upon him, perceived 
that he was in great confuſion. The ring being delivered, 
will ſend Polytropus, ſaid Telemachus, a Lucanian whom 
you well know, to Adraſtus, as a meſſenger diſpatched 
with private intelligence from you ; and he thall produce 
this ring as a token. If it is acknowledged by Adraſtus, 
and, by this means, we difcover that you are his emiſſa- 
ty, you ſhall be put to death by torture; but if you will 
now voluntarily confeſs your guilt, we will remit the pu- 
niſhment it deſerves, and only baniſh you to ſome remote 
iſland, where every thing ſhall be provided for your ſub- 
iitence, Acanthus being now urged both by fear and hope, 
made a full confeſſion ; and Telemachus prevailed with the 
kings, to give him his life, as he had promiſed it; and he 
was ſent into one of the Echiradian iſlands, where be 
paſſed his days in ſecurity and peace. 
Not long afterwards, a Daunian of obſcure birth, but of 
a daring and violent ſpirit, whoſe name was Dioſcorus, 
eame into the camp of the allies by night, and offered to 
aſl :iſinate Adraſtus in his tent: this offer it was in his 
power to make good; for, whoever deſpiſes his own life, 
can command that of another. Dioſcorus had no with, 
but for revenge; Adraſtus had forcibly taken away his 
wife, whom he loved to diſtraction, and who was equal in 
: beauty 
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beauty Venus herſelf; and he had determined. either 10 
kill the Tyrant and recover. his wife, or perilh in the at 
tempt. He had received ſecret inſtructions how to enter 
the tent in the night; and had learnt, that his enter priſe 
would be ſavoured by many officers in the ſervice: but he 

thought it would alſo be neceflary,that the allies ſhould 
attack the camp at the ſame time; as the confuſion would 
facilitate his eſcape, and afford him a fairer opportunity 
carry off his wife. 3 | 

As toon as this man had made the confederate princes II 
acquainted with his deſign, they turned towards Telemachus] 


as referring implicitly to his. deciſion. ** The Gods, faid tn 
he, who haye preſerved us from traitors, forbid us 10 * 


employ them. It would be our intereſt to reject treachery 
if we had net ſufficient vittue to deteſt it: if we ſhould 
once practiſe it againſt others, our example would juſtify 
others in the practice of it againſt us; and then, who 
among us will be ſafe ? If Adraſtus ſhould avoid the mil 
chief that threatens him, it will recoil upon ourſelves; the 
nature of war will be changed; military (kill and hercie 
virtue will have no object; and we ſhall ſee nothing but 
perfidy, treaſon, and aſſaſſination: we ſhall ourſelves er- 
perience their fatal effects; and deſerve to ſuffer every evil 
to which we ha ve given ſapction by our practice. I am, 
therefore, of opinion, that we ought to ſend back this 
- traitor to Adraſtus; not for his ſake, indeed; but the eyes 
of all Heſperia, and of all Greece, are upon us, and we owe 
this teſtimony of our abhorrence of perfidy 10 them, and 
to ourſelves ; we owe it allo to the Gods, for the Gods 
are juſt,” 
Dioſcorus was accordingly ſent away to Adraftus, who 
trembled at the review of his danger, and was beyond ex- 
preſſion amezed at the generoſity of his enemies; for tne WF 
wicked have no idea of diſintereſted virtue: he contem n 
plated what had happened, with admiration, a ſecret and H 
1ovoluntary piaiſe ; but he did not dare to applaud It Wy, 
© openly ; being conſcious that it would condemn himſelf; Nie 
it brought into his mind the fraud and cruelty he had BY 
praftiſed, with a painful ſenſe both of guilt and ſhame. He WW i 
endeavoured to account for appeatances, without unpuling ha 
to his enemies ſuch virtue as he could not emulate ; ade 


while he felt himſelf indebted to them for his life, "= V 
. | | | cou 


/ 
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ould not think of ingratitude without compun ian: but, 
"thoſe who are habitually wicked, remorſe is of ſhort i 
urarion, | 
Adraſtus, who ſaw the reputation of the allies perpetu ll 
ly increaſe, thought it abſolutely neceſſary, to attempt | 
buething of importance againſt them immediately: aus | 
e found they mult of neceſſity foil him in virtue, he could 
ly hope to gain the advantage of them in arms; and, 
nere fore prepared to give them battle without delay, 
The day of action arrived; and Aurora had ſcarce ſtrew- 
a her roſes in the path of the ſun, and thrown open the 
tes of the eaſt before him, when Telemachus, anticipating, 
the vigilance of experience and age, broke from the ſott 
embraces of ſleep, and put all the commanders in motion. 4 
His morion, covered with horſe hair that floated in the iÞ 
jind, already glittered upon his head; his cuiras diffuſed. |; 
;rew ſun-ſhine upon the plain; and his thield, the work 
of Vulcan, beſides its natural beauty, ſhone with a divine 
tfulgence, which it derived from the zgis of Minerva that 
vas concealed under it: in one hand he held a lance, and 


1 

"With the other, he pointed out the poſts which the ſevetal q 
* viſions of the army were to occupy. Minerva had given 0 
"Wi fre to his eye that was more than human, and animated l 
1 tis countenance with an expreſſion of awſul majeſty, that 1 

emed to be an earneſt of victory. He marched, and all 
ee priaces of the confederacy, forgetting their dignity and 
q heir age, followed him by an irreſiſtible paths: their 
9 learts were inacceſlible even to envy; and every one 

ſielded, with a ſpontaneous obedience, to him, who was 
bo nder the immediate but invincible conduct of Minerva. 
1. tere was now nothing impetuous or precipitate in his 
de portment; he poſſeſſed himſelf, with the moſt placid. 
{WM >quillity, and condeſcending patience ; he was ready 
MM" hear every opinion, and to improve every hint; but he 1 
{WW eved alſo the greateſt aQivity, vigilance, and foreſight; | 
„ee provided againſt the remoteſt contingencies ; he was 'F 
eher diſconcerted himſelf, nor diſconcerted others; be 1 
1. Keuſed all miſtakes ; regulated all that was amiſs; and i 
by Oviated difficulties even in their cauſes, before they could 4 
. uke effect: he exacted no unreaſonable ſervice, he left N 
he Naery man at liberty, and enjoyed every man's confidence. | 
en be gave an order, he expreſſed himſelf with the 1 


greateſt 'F 
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| 2 5 | 
greateſt plainneſs and perſpicuity ; he repeated it, ta aſſiſ 
the apprefienſion and memory of thoſe that were to execute 
| it; he conſulted their looks while he was ſpeaking, 10 
I know whether he was perfectly underſtood, and he made 
| them expreſs their ſenſe of his orders in their own words, 
When he had ſatisfied himſelf of the abilities of the per. 
ſons he employed, and perceived that they perfectly en- 


tered into his views, he never diſmiſſed them without ſoine a 
mark of his eſteem and confidence; every one, that was rs 
engaged in the execution of his deſigns, was intereſted in Wl e 
the ſucceſs, from a principle of love to their commander, Lo 
whom they wiſhed, more than all things, to pleaſe. Nor bac 
was their activity reſtrained, by the fear of having misfor- n 
tune imputed to them as a fault; for he blamed none that bac 
were unſucceſsful even by miſtake, if their intentions ap- WI 
peared to have been good, | : be: 

The firſt rays of the ſun now tinged the horizon with 2 Wl ®" 
glowing red, and the ſea ſparkled with the reflected fires Ml 
of the rifing day ; the plain was thronged with men and pe 
arms, and horſes and chariots were every where in motion. dir 
An almoſt infinite variety of ſounds produced a loud but le. 
hoarſe noiſe, like that of the fea, when a mighty tempeſt, de! 

"at the command of Neptune, moves the world of waters WW 

to iis foundation ; and Mars, by the Cin of arms, and the Wl © 

_ dreadful apparatus of war, began to ſcatter the ſeeds of th 
rage in every breaſt, Spears ſtood ereR in the field as WF"? 

1 


thick as corn, that hides the ſurrows of the plough in 
nutumn; a cloud of duſt roſe in the air, which hid both “ 
heaven and earth, by degrees, from the fight of man; and th 
in exorable death adyanced, with confuſion, horror, and e 
carnage in his train, di 
The montent the firſt flight of arrows were diſcharged, WW © 
Telemachus, lifting up his bands and eyes to Heaven, pro- th 
nounced theſe words: © O Jupiter, Father both of Gods and A 
men! thov ſeeſt juſtice on our fide ; and peace, which we * 
have not been aſhamed to ſeek : we draw the ſword with Wl Pt 
reluQance ; and would ſpare the blood of man. Agairſt 
even this enemy. however cruel, prcfidious, and profane, Wi #" 
we have no malice. Judge, therefore, between him and * 
us. If we muſt die, it is thy hard that reſumes the liſe Wi ft 
it has given! If Heſperia is to be delivered, and the ty- Wy "! 
rant abaſed, it is thy power, and the wiſdom of * 
| | | | | — i tha 


- 


hat ſhall give us viQory ! The glory will be duo to Thee, 
for the fate of battle is weighed in thy balance, We fight 
in thy behalf, for thou art righteous: and Acr:ftus is, 
therefore, more thy enemy, than ours. If, in thy behalf 
ve conquer, the blood of a whole hecatomb ſhall ſmoke 
upon thy altars, before the day is paſt!” | 
Then, ſhaking the reins over the fiery and foaming cour- 
ſers, of his chariot, he ruſned into the thickeſt rank of the 
enemy. The firit that oppoſed him was Periander the 
Locrian : he-was covered with the ſkin of a lion, which he 
tad ain when he was travelling in Cilicia ; and he was 
umed, like Hercules, with a club of enormous ſize. he 
had the ſtature, and the ſtrength of a giant; and, as ſoon 
u he ſaw Telemachus, he deſpiſed his youth, and the 
beauty of his countenance ; ** ls it for thee, ſaid he, effe- 


and ſeek thy father in the dominions of the dead!“ He 
ſpoke, and lifted his ponderous and knotted inace aga inſt 
dim; it was ſtudded with ſpikes of ſteel, and had the ap- 
pearance of a maſt, All that were near trembled at its 
deſcent ; but Telemachus avoided the blow, and ruſhed up- 
on his enemy, with a rapidity equal to the flight of an 
eagle. The mace falling upon the wheel of a chariot 
that was near him, daihed it to pieces ; and, before Pe- 
rander could recover it, Telemachus pierced his neck with 
t dart. The blood which guihed in a torrent from the 
wound, inftantly ſtifled his voice; his hand relaxed; and 
the reins falling upon the neck of his courſers, they ſtart- 
ed away with ungoverned fury. He fell from the chariot ; 
his eyes were ſuffuſed with everlaſting darkneſs ; and his 


countenance, pale and disfigured, was ſtil] impreſſed with . 
the agonies of death. Telemachus was touched with pity 


at the ſight, and immediately gave the body to his attends» 
ants ; reſerving to himſelf the lion's ſkin and mace as tro- 
phies of victory. | 5 

He then fought Adraſtus in the thickeſt of the battle, 


md overturned a crowd of heroes in his way: Hileus, - 


who had harneſſed to his chariut two courſers, bred in 


the vaſt plains that are watered by the Aufidus, ſcarcely 


inferior to thoſe of the ſun ; Demolean, who, in Sicily, 

had almoſt rivalled Eryx in combats with the ceſtus: Crane 

der, who had been the hoſt and friend of Hercyles, "= 
=. 7 | 
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minate boy l to diſpute, the glory of arms with us? Hence 
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he paſſed ghrovgh Heſperia, to puniſh the villainies of Ca. os 


cus with death: Menecrates, who, in wreſtling, was ſad WM mac 
to habe rivalled Pollux; Hypocoon the Salapian, who, rd 
10 managing the horſe, had the grace and dexterity of C. Ml you: 
tor; the mighty hunter Eurimedts, who was always ſtain. be. 
ed with the blood of bears and wild boars thai he fl: Ml but 
upon the frozen ſummits of the Appenine, and who was A 
1a:d to have been ſo great a favourite of Diana, that ſhe gure 
taughi him the uſe of the bow herſelf, Nicoſtrates, who [ver 
had conquered a giant, among the rocks. of Mount Gargs. if td! 
nus, that vomited fire; and Eleanthus, who was betrottoa Wl flea: 
to Pholoe, a youthful beauty, the daughter of the Gd] ble 
that pours the-river Liris from his urn, Wor. 
She had been promiled, hy her father, to him who 
ſhould deliver her from a winged ſerpent, which was 
bred on the borders of the ſtream, and which an oracle 
had predicted ſhquld, in a few days, devour her. Elean— 
thus, for the love of Pholoe, undertook to deftroy the 
monſter, and ſucceed; but the fates with-held him 
from the fruits of his victory; and, while Pholoe was 
preparing for their union, and expecting the return of her 
hero with a tender and timid joy, the learnt that he had 
followed Adraſtus to the war, and that his life was cut eff 
by an untimely ſtroke. Her ſighs were wafted to the ſur- 
rounding woods and mountains, upon every pale ; her eyes 
overflowed with tears; and the flowers which ſhe had 
been wreathing into garlands, were neglected: in the diſ- 
tra ction of her grief, the accuſed Heaven of injuſtice ; but 


the Gods beheid her with comp-ffion, and accepting the . 
prayers of her father, put an end to her diſtreſs. Her 6.61 
tears flowed in ſuch ahundance, that the was ſuddenly WW "© 
changed into a fountain, which, at length, mingled with WI"! 
the parent ſtream ; but the waters are ſtill bitter; no Val 
herbage bloſſoms upon its banks; and no tree, but the cy- ſo 
preſs, refreſhes them with a ſhade, and 
In the mean time, Adraftus, who learnt that Telena- 0 
chus was ſpreaging terror on every fide, went in ſeateb of i” 
bim with the utmoſt ardor and impatierce. He hoped te He 
fird him an eaſy conqueſt, as he had yet ſcarcely acquired * 
the full ſtrength of man; the tyrant did not, however, Ar; 
truſt wholly to this advantage, but took with him thirty Wi 
Daunians, of uncommon boldneſs, dexterity, and flrengtd, * 


10 
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to whom he had promiſed great rewards, for ki Ning Tele- 
nachius in any manner, If, at this time, they bad met, 
ard the thirty Daugiags had furrounded the chariot of the 
young hero, while Adraftus had attacked him in front, 
de would certainly have been cut off without difiicuity ; 
WH but Minerva turned this formidable band another way. 
| Adraſtus, thinking he diſtinguiſhed the voice and fi- 
wre of Telemachus among a crowd of combarants, that 
ere engaged in a ſmall hollow at the foot of a hill, ruth» 
ed to the ſpot, that he might ſatiate his revenge ; but in- 
ted of Telemachus, he found Neſtor, who, with a fee- 
de band, threw ſome random ſhafts, that did no executi» 
da. Adraftus, in the rage of diſappointment, would in- 
o kanily have ſlain him, if a troop of Pylians had not ſur- 
s Wounded their king. And now, a multitude of arrows 
e Wl obſcured the day, and covered the contending armies like 
WH cloud : nothing was to be heard but the groans of death, 
e ind the claſhing armour of thoſe that fell: the ground was 
loaded with mountains of the lain, and deluged with ri- 
rers of blood. Mars and Bellona, attended by the infer- 
nl furies, and cloathed with garments that dropped with 
pore, enjoyed the horrors of the battle, and animated the 
combatants with new fury. E, theſe relentleſs Deities, 
enemies to man, pity, generous valour, and mild humanity, 


es Wl vere driven from the field; and laughter, revenge, de- 
air, and cruelty, raged amidit the tumult without con- 

- WT icoul.  Blinerwa, the wile and invincible, ſhuddered, and 
ut Wl turned with horror from the ſcene, 1 

he Philoctetes, in the mean time, thovgh he walked with 

er WI dlicuity with the thafts of Hercules, innped to the aſſiſt- 

Lee of Neſtor wich all his might: Adratius, not being able 
th Wh © penetrate the guard of Pylians that ſurtoundedthim, laid 

ro WI any of them in the duſt. He flew Etefilags, who was 
-h of foot, that he had ſcarcely. imprinted the fac d ; 


and, in his own country, leit the rapid waves of Eurotas 
ud Alpheus behind him: he overthrew alto Futiphron, 
whoexceeded Hylas in beauty, and Hypolitus in the chace; 
to MW Ferelaus, who had followed Nettor to the fizge of Troy, 
red ud was beloved by Achilles for his proweſs and valouf; 
er, MW itogiton, who, having bathed in the river Ach-lous, 
ry sid to have received, from the D-i:y of the ſtream, 
th, ki leet gift ol aſſumiog whatever form he deſn ed, and 
10 00S who 
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who had, indeed, a ſuppleneſs and agility that eluded the 
ſtrongeſt graſp ; but Adraſtus, by one ſtroke ofhis lance, 
rendered him motionleſs for ever, and his ſoul ruſhed from 
the wound with his blood. : 

Neſtor, who ſaw the braveſt of his commanders fall un. 
der the cruel band of Adraſtus, as ears of corn, - ripened 


into a golden harveſt, fall before the ſickle of the reaper, 


forgot the danger to which, tremulous and teeble with age, 
he expoſed himſelf in vain: his attention was wholly fixed 
upon bis ſon Piſiſtratus, whom he followed with his eye, 
as he was bravely ſuſtaining the party that defended his 
father, But now the fatal moment was come, when 
Neſtor was once more to feel the infelicity of having lived 
too long. | | 

Piſiſtratus made a ſtroke againſt Adraſtus with his lance, 
ſo violent, that if the Daunian had not avoided it, it mul 
have been fatal, The aſſailant having miſſed his blow, 
ſtaggered with its force ; and, before he could recover his 
poſition, Adraſtus wounded him with a javelin in the belly; 
his bowels, in a torrent of blood, followed the weapon; 
his colour faded like a flower, that is broken from its root; 
his eyes became dim, and his voice faultered. Alczushis 
governor, who fought near him, ſuſtained him as he fell; 
and had juſt time to place him in the arms of his father, 
before he expired. He looked up, and made an effort to 
give the laſt token of his tendernels ; but having opened his 
lips to ſpeak, the ſpirit iſſued with his breath. 

Neſtor, now defended againſt Adraffus by Philoctetes, 
who ſpread carnage and horror round him, ſtill ſupported 
the body of his ſon, and preſſed it in an agony to his bo- 
tom. The light was now hateful] to his eyes; and his paſſion 
burſt out into (exclamation and complaint: Wretched 
man, ſaid he, to have been once a father, and to have lived 
Jo long! Wherefore, O inexorable fates | would ye not 
take iy life when was chaſing the Caledonian boar, 
failing in expedition to Colchis, or courting danger in the 
ſiege of Troy? 1 ſhould then have died with glory, and 
taſted no bitterneſs in death. I now languiſh with age 
and forrow ; 1 am now feeble, and deſpiſed ; | live only 10 
ſuffer, and have ſenſibility only for affliction! O my ſon! 0 
my dear fon, Piſittratus ! when | Joſt thy brother Antilo- 
ehus, Ihad ſtill thee to comfort me; but i now men, 
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nm more ! 1 pol: \s nothing, and can receive ncomfort ! 
eich me, all is at an end; and even in hope, that offly ſo- 
, Wh lice of buman miſerv, l have no portion? O my children 1% 
n W Antilochus and piſiſtratus! { feel, this day, as if this day 
had loft ye both; and the fitſt wound in my heart, now 
„ blceds aſteſn. Alas! 1 hall ſee you no more W ho ſhall 
che my eyes when Idie, and who thall collect my aſhes 
j be the urn! Thou haſt died, O my dear Pifitratus ! like 
thy brother, the death of a hero ; and to die is forbidden 
only to me!“ 
In this tranſport of grief, he would have killed himſelf 
with a juvelin that he held in his hand, but he was pre- 


n Wiented by thoſe that ttood by him. The body of his ſon 
d WW 45 forced from his arms; and, fiuking under the conflict, 
he fainted : he was carried in a ſtate of infeaſtbihity to his 
, eat; where, ſoan reviving, he would have returned to the 
| combat, if he had not, by a gentle force, been reſtrained. 


In the mean time, Adraſtus and PhiloQ-tes were mutu— 
ally in fearch of each other, Their eyes ſparkled hke 
thoſe of the leopard and the lion, when they fight in the 
plains that are watered by the Caiſter ; their looks were 
trage, and expreſſed hoſtile fury and unrelenting ven- 
geance; every lance that they difinifſcd was fatal; and 
he furrounding warriors gazed at them with terror. At . 
aft they got ſight of each other ; and PhiluRetes applied | 
one of thoſe drezdfnl arrows to his bow, which, from his 
hand, never miſſed the mark, and which in ſſicted a wound 
that no medicine could cure. But lars, who favoured: 


RB 


7 R wo > 


„ Wie fexrle ſs crueity of Adraſtus, would not yet futfer him 

do periſh ; it was the pleaſure of the God, that he ſhould 

- Wl 110101 the horrors of the war, and increaſe the number | 
n We the dead; and he was ſtil! ueceſfary to Divine Juſtice, -| 
dr the punifhment of man. 
d Philoctetes, at the very moment when he was fitting the 

x: WM hifi againſt Adraſtus, was himfelt wounded with a lahce; 

, Ne blow was gives by Amphimachus, a young Lucanian, 

0 more beautiful than Nireus, ho? e mong all the con od” 

d es at the ſiege of Troy, was exc-lled in perſon only by 

e Wociilles PhiloRetes, the moment he received the wound, | 

o dich ned the arrow at Amphimachus. The weapon | 


ran:fixed his heart; the luftre of his eyes, ſo beautiiully 
black, was extinguiſhed. and they wei covered with the. 
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Andes of Feath - his Tips, in compariſon of which, the 


eaſe, have laid him dead at his feet. And now the tyrant 
found none that dared to reſiſt him, or retard his viQory ; 
all his enemies were either fallen or fled ; and he might 
juftly be reſembled to a torrent, which, having overflowed 
its bounds, ruſhes on with tumultuous imperuoſity, and 
ſweeps away the harveſt and the flock, the ſhepherd and 
the village, together. | | ONS 
Telemachus heard the ſhouts of the victors at a diſtance; 
and ſaw his people flying before Adraſtus, with diſorder 
and precipitation, like a timid hind, that purſued by the 
bunter, traverſes the plain, ruſhes through the foreſt, 
leaps the precipice, and plunges into the flood. A groan 
iſſued from his breaſt, and his eyes ſparkled with indigna- 
tion; he quitted the ſpot where he had long fought with 
ſo much danger and glory, and haſted to ſuſtain his party ; 
he advanced, covered with the blood of multitude, whom 
he had extended in the duſt ; and, in his way, he gave a 
ſhout, that was at once heard by both armies. 
Minerwa had communicated a kind of nameleſs terror fo 
his voice, which the neighbouting monrtains returned. 
The voice even of Mars, was never louder in ' hrace, 
when he called up the infernal furies, War and Death. 
The ſhout of Telemachus animated his people with new 
courage 


gvoſes, that Aurora ſcattered in the horizon, are pale, loft ſe 
Mc: colour; and his countenance ſo blooming and loye] ; A 
became ghaſtly and disfigured. Philoctetes himſelf wa, WM ar 
touched with compaſſion; and, when his body lay welter. W tr 
ing in his blood, and his treſſes, which might have been d 
miſtaken for Apollo's, were trailled in the duſt, every one n 
lamented his fall. | = b 
Philoctetes, having ſlain Amphimachus, was himſelf WM r 
obliged to retire from the field ; he became feeble by the v 
Joſs of blood; and he had exerted himſelf ſo much in n 
the battle, that his old wound became painful, and ſeemed f 
ready to break out afreſh ; for notwithſtanding the Divine | 
ſcience of the ſons of /Eſculapius, the cure was not per. t 
fe. Thus exhavſted, and ready to fall upon the heaps | 
of the flain that ſurrounded him, he was borne off by Ar. W « 
chidamas, who excelled all the Oebalians that he brought ] 
with him to found the city of Petilia, in dexterity and 
courage, juſt at the moment, when Adraſtus might, with 

| 
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he courage, and chilled his enemies with fear: Adraſtus him- 
of ſelf was moved, and bluthed at the confuſion that he fel 
ly, WH A thouſand fatal preſages thrilled him with ſeciet norroflſ 


23 and he was actuated, rather by deſpair than courage; his 
er. WH trembling knees thrice bent under him, and he thrice | 
en drew back, without knowing what he did; his counte- | 
ne WI nance faded 10 a deadly pale, and cold ſweat covered his 
body ; his voice became hollow, tremulous, and inter- 
elt rupicd ; and a kind of ſullen fire gleamed in his eyes, 
he which appeared to be ſtarting from their ſockets. All his 
in motions had the ſudden violence of a convulſion, and he 
ed looked like Oreſtes, when he was poſſcſſed by the fut ies. 
ne He now began to believe there were Gods; he faicied 
er. that he ſaw them, denouncing vengeance ; and that he 


ps Wl heard a hollow voice iſſuing from the depths of Hell, and 
. calling him to everlaſting torment. Every thing impreſſed 


ht him with a ſenſe, that a divine and inviſible hand was 
nd raiſed againſt him; and that it would cruſh him in its de- 
th ſcent. Hope was extinguiſhed in his breaſt ; and his cou- 
nt rage fled, as light flies, when the ſun plunges in the 
' ; deep, and the earth is enveloped in the fhades of night, 
bt Adraſtus, whoſe tyranny would already have been too 
ed long, if the earth had not needed fo ſevere a ſcourge ; the 
nd, impious Adraſtus had now filled up the meaſure of his 
nd iniquity, and his hour was come. He ruſhed forward to 
meet his fate, with a blind fury, which horror, remorſe, 
e; indignation and deſpair, united to inſpire. At the firſt 
er ſight of Telemachus, he thought that Avernus opened at | 
he his feet, and the fiery waves of Phlegeton roared to re- | 
ſt, ceive him; he uttered a cry of terror, and his mouth cow. {| 
an tinued open, but he was unable to ſpeak ; like a man ter 
a- nified with a frightful dream, who makes an effort to com- I 
th plain, but can articulate nothing. He diſcharged a lance | 
; WH at Telemachus, with tremor and precipitation: but Tele- 1 
in machus ſerene and fearleſs, as the friend of Heaven, co- 9 
A vered himſelf with his buckler; and Victory ſeemed to 
' overſhadow him with her wings, and ſuſpended a crown * |} 
fo over his head; in his eye there was ſomething that ex- | 
d, ee at once, courage and tranquility ; and ſuch was 1 
e, is apparent ſuperiority to danger, that he might have 
h. been taken for Minerva herſelf. He turned afide the lance, 
W that was thrown againſt him by Adraſtus, who inſtantly 


drew 


— 
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drew his gend, that he might prevent Tele machs from 


e his lance in return; Telemachus, therefore, te- 
uithed his ſpear ; and, ſeeing the [word of Adraſtus 
his hand, immediately untheathed his own. 

When the other combatants on each fide ſaw them thus 
_ cloſely engaged, they laid down their arms; and fixing 
theit eyes upon them, waited, in ſilence, for the event that 
would determine the war. Their ſwords Aithed like the 
bolts of ove, when he thunders frum the ſky ; and their 
poli ſhed armour reſounded with the ftrokes. 'T hey ad- 
vanced, retited, ſtooped, and ſprung ſuddenly up; till, at 
length cloſing, each ſeized his antagoniſt at the fame mo- 
meat, The ſclaſping ivy leſs cloſely embraces the elm, 
than theſe combatants each other. The ſtrength of Adraf- 
tus was undiminithed ; but that of Telemachus was not yet 
mature. Adraftus frequently endeavoured to ſurpriſe ard 
flagzer him, by a ſudden and violent cifort, but without 
ſucceſs ; he then endeavoured to ſeize bis ſword ; but the 
moment he relinq 1thed his graſp for that purpoſe, Tele- 
machus lifted him from the ground ard laid him at his 
feet. In this dreadful moment, the wreich, who had fo 
long defied the Gods, betrayed an unmanly fear of death. 
He was aſhamed to beg his life; yet, not able to ſuppreſs 
his defire to live, he endeavoured to move Telemachus with 


compaſſion ; * O bon of Ulyſſes ! faid he, 1 acknowledge, 


that there are Gods, and tnat the Gods are juſt ; their 
righteous retribution has overtaken me! It is "misfortune 
only, that opens our eyes to truth; I now fee it, and it 
condemns me. But let an heap prince bring thy ſa- 
ther, Now diſtant from his country, to thy remembrance, 
and touch thy breaſt witn compaſſion ! ? 

Tele muchus, who kep! the tyrant under him with his 
knee. and had raiſed the ſword to diſpatch him, ſuſpended 
the blow: © 1 fight, ſaid he, oaly for viet ry, and for 
peace; not for vengeance. Live then ! but live, to atone 
for the wrongs you have committed; reſtore the domini- 
ons you have uſu ped z and eſtabſiſh jaſtice and trarquility 
upon the coaſt of Heſperta, which you have ſo long 
polluted by cruelty and fraud; live from hencetorin, a 
convert to truth and virtue: Learn, from your defeat, 
that the Gods are juſt ; and that the wicked are miſcra- 
ble : that to leck happineſs in violence and deceit, is to 
: inture 
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inſure diſappointment ; and that there is no enjoy ment, 
like the conſtant exerciſe of integrity and benevolence 
As a pledge of your ſincerity, give us your ſon Metrodo=* 
rus, and twelve Chiefs of your nation for hoſtages.” 
. Telemachus then ſuffered Adraſtus to riſe ; and, not ſuſ- 
peCting his inſincerity, offered him his hand. But the ty- 
tant, in this unguarded moment, perfidiovſly threw a ſhort 
javelin at him, which he had hitherto kept concealed : the 
weapon was ſo keen, and thrown with ſuch dexterity and 
ſtrength, that it would have pierced the armour of Tele- 
machus, if it had not been of Divine temper ; and Adra- 
ſtus being now without arms, placed himſelf, for ſecurity, 
behind a tree. Telemachus then cried out, Bear witneſs, 
Daunians, the victory is ours ! The life of your king was 
mine, by conqueſt ; and it is now forfeited by treachery. 
He, that fears not the Gods, is afraid of death; he, that 
fears the Gods, can fear nothing elſe,” He advanced 
haſtily towards the Daunians; as he ſpoke ; and made a 
ſign to his people, that were on the other ſide of the tree, 
where Adraſtus had taken refuge to cut off his retreat. 
The tyrant, perceiving his ſituation, would have made a 
deſperate effort to force his way through the Cretans g 
but Telemachus, ruſhing upon him, ſudden and irreſiſti- 
ble as the bolt, which the father of the Gods launches 
from the ſummit of Olympus, to deſtroy the guilty, 
ſeized him with his - victorious hand, and laid him proſ- 
trate in the duſt , as the northern tempeſt levels the har- 
veſt, not yet ripe for the fickle. The victor was then 
deaf to entreaty, though the perfidious tyrant again at- 
tempted. to abuſe the goodneſs of his heart, he plunged. 
the ſword in his breaſt ; and diſmiſſed his ſoul to ih 
flames of Tartarus, the juſt puniſhment of his crimes ! 


” 
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Adraſius being dead, the Daunians offered their hands tr the 
allies in toſan of peace, and requeft that one of thay 
oon nation may be given them for a king: Neſtor being 
inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon, abſents himſelf fron 
the aſſembly of the chiefs, where ſome are of opinion that 
tie conquered lands iuld be divided among them, and | 
allot the territory of Arpi to TELEMACHUS, TELt- 
mach us rejeds this offer, and convinces the chiefs that 
it is their. common intereſ ts appoint Polydamas king of 
tie Daunians, and leave them in poſſeſſion of their country, 
Hie afteravards perſuades the Daunians to beflow 'Arpi 
upon Diomede, ꝛcho had accidentally landed upon their 
coaſt. Hoſtilities being now'at an end, the allies ſeparate, 
and every one returns io his gwn country. 


— 


PLATE XXI. Youth in the character of Hercules, or 
_ heroic virtue, repoſing ; Veace is 601 5 fire to a pile f 
5 arms and trophies of wor. The book contains an account 

"of the peace reflared by a victory obtained. over Adrafius, 


2 


whom TELEMACHUS flew, 0 
PR 


E Davunians, as ſoon as Adraſtus was dead, 1n- 
a ſtead of deploring their defeat, and the loſs of their 
chief, #ej»iced. in their deliverance ; and gave their hands 
to the allies, in token of peace and reconciliation, Me- 
tgodorus, the fon of Adraftus, whom the tyrant had brought 
S in the principles of diſſimulation, injuſtice, and cruelty, , 
puſillanimouſly fled ; but a ſlave, who had been the con- 
friant and companion, of his vices, whont he had enfran- 
Chiſed, and loaded with benefits, and to whom alone he 
tiuſted in his flight, thought only how he might improve 
the opportunity to his own advantage: he, therefore at- 
tacked bim behind, as he fled ; and having cut off his 
head, brought it into the cnp of the allies, hoping to. 
receive a great reward for a crime, which would put an 
end to the war; the allies, however, were ſtruck with hor- 
ur at the fact, and put the viliian to death. 
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Telemachus, when he ſaw the head of Metrodorns, a 
youth of great beanty and excellent endowments, whom 
the love of p'eaſure and bad example had corrupred, 
could not refrain from tears: What an inſtance, faid 
he, of the miſchief of proſperity to a young prince ! the 
greater his elevation, and the keener his ſenſibility, the 
more eaſy and certain is his ſeduction from virtue ! And 
what has now happened to Metrodorus, might, perhaps, 
have happened to me ; if | had not been favoured, by 
the Gods, with early misfortune, and the counſels of 
Mentor. - | 1 

The Daunians being aſſembled, required, as the only 
condition of peace, that they ſhould be permitted to chuſe 
2 king of their own nation, whoſe virtues might remove 
the diſgrace that Adraftus had brought upon royalty: 
they were thankſul to the Gods, who had cut him off; 
they came in crowds, to kiſs the hand of Telemachus, as 
the inſtrument of Divine juſtice ; . aud they celebrated 
their defeat as a triumph, Thus, the power, which 
threatened all Heſperia, and ſtruck united nations with 
terror, fell, in a moment, totally and for ever! So che 
ground, that is gradually undermined, in appearance. 
maintains its ſtability : the flow progreſs of the work be- 
low, is diſregarded or deſpiſed ; nothing ſhakes, nothing 
is broken, and, in appearance, nothing is weak: yet, the 
ſecret ſupport is certainly, though inſenſibly, deſtioyed; 
and the moment, at laſt, arrives, when the whole falls at 
once into ruin, and nothing remains but an abyſs, in 
which the ſurface, and all that covered 1t is ſwallowed 
up. An illegal authority, however ſounded, is gradu- 
ally ſubverted by fraud and eruelty: it is gazed at with 
admiration and terror, and every one trembles before it, 
till the moment it finks into nothiag: it falls by its 
own weight, and it can rife no more; for its ſupport is 
not only removed, but annihilated ; juſtice and integrity 
by wanting, which alone can produce confidence and 
ove. . 

On the next day, the chiefs of the army aſſembled, to 
give the Daunians a king; they ſaw. the two camps inter- 
mingled by an amity fo ſudden and unexpected, ard the 
two armies, as it were, ircorporated into one, with infi- 
mite pleaſure. Neſtor, indeed, could not be preſent ; ou 
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the death of his ſan was more than the weakneſs of his 
age could ſupport; he ſunk under this misfortune in the 
decline of life, as a flower ſinks under the ſhowers of the 
evening, which was the glory of the field, when Auron 
firſt gave the day: his eyes tontinually over flowed from 
an inexhauſtible ſource; the lenient hand of ſleep cloſed 
them no more; and the ſoothing proſpe&s of hope in 
which miſery itſelf can rejoice, were cut off. All food 
was bitter to his taſte, and light was painſul to his eye, en 
he had no wiſh, but to be diſmiſſed from life, and co- of h 
vered with the veil of eternal darkneſs. The voice of eyes 
friendſhip ſoothed and expoſtulated in vain; for even bay 
kindneſs itſelf diſguſted him, as the richeſt dainties ae e 
diſpuſtful to the ſick. To foft condolence, and tender era 
expoſtulation, he anſwered only by ſounds of inariiculate . F 
ſorrow: yet he was, ſometimes, heard to break out inta “ 
paſſiorate excla mations, alone: O Pifiſtratus ! he would ed 
ſay, O my fon} thou calieſt me, and I will follow thee, ple 
thou haſt made death welcome: and 1 have no wiſh, his 
but once more to behold thee upon the borders of the Ml ha. 
Styx!“ After ſuch burſts of grief, he would paſs whole bra 
hours in filencez except that, lifting up his hands and Ml ** 
eyes to Heaven, groans would inyoluntarily eſcape bim. fro 
In the mean time, the princes that were aſſembled, pr 
waited impatiently for Telemachus, who ſtil] continued du 
neat the body of Piſiſtratus, burning the richeſt perfumes, Ml >" 
ſcattering flowers over it with a liberal hand, and ming- Wl ©* 
ling the fragrant ſhower with his tears: O wy dear com- Ml © 
panion ! ſaid he, can our firſt meeting at Pylos, our jour- fl 
ney to Sparta, and our meeting at the coaſt of Heſperia, . 
be forgotten ! How many obligations am I under to thee! ty 
how tenderly did | love thee! and how faithfully was Wl © 
my love returned; | knew thy valour! it would have ri- on 
valled the greateſt heroes of Greece ! but, alas! it has ſp 
deſtroyed thee! It has, indeed, conlecrated thy name; ul 
but it has impoveriſhed the world! We ſhave loſt the at 
virtues that would have been equal to thoſe of thy fa- WM © 
ther: another Neſtor, whiſe wiſdom and eloquence would de 
in future times, hai”: been the pride and admiration of 
Greece ! That ſoft perſuaſion was already upon thy lips, ie 
Which, when Neſtor ſpeaks, is irreſiſti ble: thai native ſim- b 
- Plicity and truth, that gentle expoſtulation, which ſooths : 
& | ED NLP anger 
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: I 
anger into peace; and that authority which equanimity 
and viſdom neceſſarily acquire, were already thy own! 


To thy voice every ear was attentive ; and every heart 


was inclined to approve thy judgment! Thy words, plain 
and artleſs, diſtilled upon the heart, as the dews of hea- 
ven diſtil upon the riſing herbage of the field! In thee 
how many bleſſings have we now loſt for ever! Piſiſtratus, 
whom, but yeſterday | claſped to my breaſt, is now in- 
ſenſible to my friend ſhip; and a mournful remembrance 
of him is all that remains! If, inſtead of our cloſing thy 
eyes, thou hadſt cloſed the eyes of Neſtor, the Gods would 
have ſpared him this fight of anguiſh and horror; and he 


yould not have been diſtingmſhed, among fathers, by un- 


exampled calamity !” - 

After theſe exclamations of tenderneſs and pity, Tele- 
nachus ordered the blood to be waſhed from the. wound- 
ed fide of Piſiſtratus, and the body to be laid upon a pur- 
ple bier. Upon this bed of death, his head reclined, and 
his countenance pale, he reſembled a young tree, which, 
having covered the earth with its ſhade, and ſhot up its 
branches to Heaven, is cut down by the axe with an un- 
timely ſtroke; it is ſevered, at once, from its root, and 


from the earth, a prolific mother, that cheriſhes her off - 


ſpring in her boſom ! The branches languiſh, and the ver- 
dure fades; it is no longer ſelf-ſupported ; it falls to the 
ground, and its ſpreading honours, that concealed the ſky, 
ae ſtretched, withered, and ſapleſs in the duſt: it is no 
more a tree but a lifeleſs trunk; it aſpires, and is graces 


ful no more! Thus fallen, and thus changed, Piſittratus 


was now Horne io the funeral pile, attended by a band of 
Pylians, moving with a flow and mournful pace; their 
arms reverſed, and their eyes, ſwimming in tears, fixed up- 
on the ground! And now the flame aſcends, in ruddy 
ſpires, to the ſky; the body is quickly conſumed, and the 
alhes depoſited in a golden urn. This urn, as an invalu- 


able treaſure, Telemachus, who ſuperintended the whole, 


confided to Callimachus, to whom Neſtor had once confi- 
ded; the ſon, whole remains it contained”: . Preſerve, ſaid 
be, theſe mournful, but precious relicks, of one whom you 
tenderly loved ; preſerve them for his father ! but d6 not 
give them till he has fortitude enough to aſk for them; 
that, which at one time exaſperates ſorrow, will ſooth it 
at another.“ | | _ 
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 Telemachus, having thus fulfilled the laſt duties to the 
friend, repaired to ibe aſſembly of the confederate priages, 
who, the moment they ſaw him became filent with attenti. 
on: he bluſhed at the deference that was paid him, and 
couldnot be prevailed upon to ſpeak. The acelamations that 
followed, increaſed his confuſion ; he wiſhed to hide him. 
ſelf, and now, for the firſt time, appeared to be irreſoluie 
and diſconcerted. At laſt, he intreated, as a fayour, that 
they would praife him no more; Not, ſays he, becauſe 
it diſpleaſes me, eſpecially from thoſe who are ſo well 
able to diſtinguiſh virtue; but becauſe | am afraid it ſhould 
pleaſe me too much : praiſe is the great corrupter of 
mankind ; it renders them arrogant, preſumptuous and 
vain: and ought alike to be deſerved and avoided, No- 
thing is fo like honeſt praiſe, as flittery : tyrants, the moſt 
wicked of all men, are moſt the objects of adulation 
and what pleaſure can | derive from ſuch tribute? Ho- 
neſt praiſe, if I ami fo happy as to deſerve it, will be paid 
when lam abſent; and, if you believe that | have merit, 
you muſt alſo believe that | defire to be huinble, and am 
afraid of being vain, Spare me, then, if you eſteem me; 
and do not praife me, as if you thought praiſe was delights 
tul to my ear.” ; : | 
Telemachus, having thus expreſſed the ſentiments of his 
heart, took no farther notice of thoſe, who ſtill continued 
loud in extravagant encomiums, and his negleR ſoon put 
them to ſilence, for they began to fear that their zeal would 
diſpleaſe him: praiſe, therefore, was at an end, dut admi- 
ration increaſed ; for the tenderneſs which be had thewn 
10 Piſiſtratus, and the affectionate aſſiduity with which he 
had paid the fad duties of a friend, were univerſally known; 
and the whole army was more touched with tacſe teſti- 
monies of ſenſibility and benevolence, than with all the 
prodigies of wiſdom and valour, that had diſtinguiſhed bis 
character with urgvalled luftre. © He is wife, ſaid they to 
each other; and he is brave: ke is beloved of the Gods; 
he ſtands alone, the hero of our age; he is more 
than man! but this is only wonderful, this excites no 
compaſſion but aftoniſhment. He is, beſides, humane ; he 
is good; he is a faithful ard a tender friend; he is com- 
paſſionate, liberal, beneficent, and devoted, without reſerve 
to ihoſe who merit his affeQtion ! Of his haughtineſs, in- 
#iiference, and ferocity, nothing remains; and he is now, 
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not the wonder, only, but the delight of mankind! His * 
character is now diſtinguiſhed, by utcful and endearing e 
cellence; by qualities that reach the heart, and melt us 


with tenderneſs, thai make us not only acknowiedge, but 
ſeel his virtues; add would prompt us to redeem his life 
with our own.” | >] 

The princes, having thus given vent to their eſteem and 
adiniration, proceeded 10 debate the neceſlity of giving 
the Daunia's a king. The greater part of the aſſembly 
were of opinion, that the territories of Adraſtus thould 
be divided among them, as a conquered country; and Tele- 


machus was effered, as his ſhare, the fertile country of 


Arpi, where Ceres pours out her golden treaſures, Bacchus 
preſents his delicious fruit, and the olive, conſecrated to 
Minerva, pays her green tribute twicea year. ** This 
country, ſaid they, ought to obliterate Ithaca from your re- 
menibrance, its barren rocks, its mean cottages, the dreary 
rocks of Dulichium, and the ſavage foreſts of Zacynthus. 
Think'no more of your father, who has certainly been bu- 


tied in the deep at the promontry of Caphateus, by the 


vengeance of Nauplius, and the anger of Neptune; nor of 
your mother, who mult have yielded to her ſuitors in your 
abſence z nor of your country, which the gods have not 
favoured like that which is now offered you.” 2 
Telemachus heard them patiently; but the rocks of 


Theſſaly and Thrace are not more deaf and inexora ble to 


the complaints of deſpairing love, than the ſon of Ulyſſes 
to theſe offers. | have no wiſh. faid he, either for lux- 
ury or wealth; and why ſhoyld | poſſeſs a wider extent of 
country, or command a greater number of men? | ſhou'd 
only be more embarraſſed, and leſs at liberty. Men of the 
greateſt wiſdom, and moſt moderate defires, have found 
life full of trouble; without taking upon them the govern- 


ment of others, who are reſtleſs and intractable, injutious, 


fraudulent and ungrateful. He, that defires to command 
others for his own ſake, without any view but to his own 
power, and pleaſure, and glory, is a tyrant ; an enemy io 
the Gods, and a puniſhment to man! He who goveras 
mankind with juſtice and equity, for their own advantage 
is rather their. guardian than their lord; his trouble is in- 
corceiveable ; and he is far from wiſhing to increaſe it, 
by extending his authority. The ſhepherd, who does not 
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riot upon the fleſh of his flock, who defends them from the 
wolf at the hazurd of his life, who leads them to the beſt 
paſture, and watches over them night and day, has no de. 
fire to increaſe the number of his theep, or to ſeize upon 
thoſe that belong to his neighbour ; for this would only 
increaſe his care, by multiplying its objects. Though! 
have never governed, [ have learpt from the laws, and 


BOOK XX} 


from the ſages by whom laws have been made, that go. 


vernment is an anxious and laborious taſk; | am, therefore, 
content with Ithaca, however ſmall, and however poor; 
and if | can reign there, with fortitude, juſtice, and piety, 
I ſhall have no need to wiſh for a larger dominion, to iu- 
creaſe my glory. My reign, indeed, may commence but 
too ſoon. Would to Heaven, that my father, eſcaping the 
fury of the waves, may reign himſelf to the longeſt period 
of human life; and that, under him, I may learn to ſubdue 
my own pp ſſions, till | know how to reſtrain thoſe of a 
whole nation !” Telemachus then addreſſed the «flembly in 
theſe terms: © Hear. O ye princes l what your intereſt makes 
it my duty to declaie. If you give the Daunians a juſt king, 
he will make them a juſt people; ſhew them the advan» 
taze of keeping their faith unbroken, and of not invading 
the territories of their neighbours ; a leſſon, which, under 
the imptous Adraftus, they could never learn. From thoſe 
people, while they are under the direction of a wiſe and 
good prince, you will have nothing io fear; if ſuch a prince 
you thai give them, they will be indebted for him to you, 
and they will be indebted to you, for the peace and proſ- 
perity that they will enjoy under him: inſtead of attacking, 


they will bleſs you; and both king ard people will be, aa 


it were, the work of your own hands. But, on the contrary, 
if you divide their country among you, the miſchieſs, 
which | now predict, will certainly come to paſs, The 
Daunians, puſhed to deſperation, will renew the war ; 


they will fight in a juſt cauſe, the cauſe of liberty; ard 


the Gods, who abhor tyranny, will fight for them: if the 
Gods thould take part againſt you, firſt or laſt you muſt be 
confounded, and your proſperity will diflipate like a 
vapour; counſel and wiſdom will be withdrawn from your 
chiefs; courage from your armies, and plenty from your 


country ; your hope will be preſumptuous, and your un- 


dertakings rath ; you will impoſe fileuce upon thoſe, that 
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'warn you of your danger; and your ruin will de ſudden 
and irretrievable: it will then be faid,** Is this the inigh- 
iy nation that was to give laws to the world? this, that 
is now | vanquiſhed, purſued, and trampled in the duſt? 
duch is the delert of the lawleſs, the haughty and the 
eiuel : and ſuch is the righteous retribution of Heaven!“ 
„ Conſider alſo, that, if you undertake to divide your 
conqueſt, you will unite all the ſurrounding nations againſt 
you: your alliance, which was formed in defence of the 
common liberty of Heſperia, agairſt the uſurpations of Ad- 
aflus will become odious ; and you will yourſel ves be juſtly 
 Wiccuſed, of aſpiring at an univerſal tyranny. But ſuppole 
that you thouid be victorious againſt the Daunians, and 
every other people, your ſucceſs will inevitably be your 
tuin. This meaſure will diſunite you : it cannot be taken 
without a violation of thole very rules, by which alone 
you can regulate your own pretenſions; it will ſubſtitute 
power for juſtice, and, therefore, each of you will make 
his power the mcaſure of his claim. Not one of you 
will have ſufficient authority over the reſt, to make a 
pesceable diviſion of the common property; ard thus a 
ew war will commence, of which your deſcendants, that 
ue not yet born, will probably never ſee the end. Is it 
dot better to fi; down in peace, with juttice and modera- 
ton, than to follow ambition, where all is tumult, dan- 
ter, and calamity ? Is not pet fect tranquility and blame- 
& pleaſure, a plentiful country and friendly neighbours, 
be glory that is inſeparable from juitice ? and the autho- 
ity, that muſt reſult from an integrity, to which foreign 
tions refer their conteſts for deciſion, more deficable than 
lie idle vanity of lawleſs conqueſt ? | ſpeak, O princes ! 
vühout intereſt ; J oppoſe your opinions, becauſe | love 
Jon ; | tell you the truth, though I riſk your diſpleaſure : 
hauld the counſel of integrity be lightly rejected?“ 
While Telemachuus was thus ſpeaking, with a new and ir- 
chitibie authority; and the princes were admiring the 
viſuom of his counſels, in aſtoniſhment and ſuſpenſe ; a 
conſuſed noiſe ſpread through the camp, and came at laſt 
ole place where they were aſſembled. It was faid, that a 
ranger had juſt landed, with a company of men in arms; 
liat he was of a lofty port, and had a military greatneſs 
lu bis aſpect and demeanour; that he appeared to have 
vp . Fi 3 erdurcd 
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endured gſeat adverſity, and to be ſuperior to all ſuffer. 
ance. The ſoldiers who were ſtationed to guard the coal, 
at firſt prepared to repulſe him as an enemy that was inyag. 
ing their country: upon which he drew his ſword with 
an air of intrepidity, and declared that, if he was attacked, 
he could make good his defence ; but that he require 
only peace and hoſpitality. He then held out an olive 
branch as a ſupplicant ; and, defiring to be conducted tg 
thofe who commanded that part of the coaſt, he was ac. 
cordingly brought to the royal aſſembly. The moment 
a fter this intelligence was received, the ſtranger entered, 
His majeſtic appearance ſtruck the whole aſſembly with 
ſurprize ; he looked like the God of war, when he calls 


together his ſanguinary bands upon the mountains of 


Thrace; and he addreſſed the princes in theſe terms: 
„ Surely, [ſee the guardians of mankind, aſſembled to 
defend their country, or diſtribute juſtice ! Here, then, a 
man, perſecuted by fortune, may hope to be heard: may 
the Gods preſerve you from the like calamity ! I am Dio- 
mede, the king of Ætolia, who wounded Venus at the 
fiege of Troy; and her vengeance purſues me, whither- 
ſoever | fly, Neptune, who can refuſe nothing to the Di- 
vine daughter of the ſea, has given me up to the fury of 
the winds and waves ; and | have ſuffered ſhipwreck al- 
moſt ypon every rock. Inexorable Venus has left me no 
hope of again returning to my kingdom, or claſping my fa- 
mily to my breaſt ! In the country, where | firſt beheld the 


light, I thall behold it ro more; from all that is dear to me, 
1] am ſevered for ever ! Upon this unknown coaſt, after all 


my ſhipwrecks, I ſeek only ſecurity and reſt. Jupiter him- 
ſelf, is the ſtranger's tutelary God: if, therefore, ye have 
any reverence of Heaven, if ye have any feelings of com- 
paſſion ; vouchſafe me ſome negleQed corner of this vaſt 
countiy, ſome barren ſpot, ſome untrodden waſte, ſome fan» 


dy plain, ſome craggy rock, where | may take refuge with 


my aſſociates in misfortune, and build a little town, a fad 


memorial of the country we have loſt! we aſk but a 


ſmall tract of ſuch ground, as is uſeleſs to you; we will 
be peaceful neighbours, and firm allies ; we will have no 
enemy, and no intereſt but yours; and we deſire no other 
diſtinQion or peculiarity, than the liberty of living accord- 
ing to our 'own laws.“ 


While 
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While Diomede was ſpeaking, Telemachus k pt his eyes 
fixed upon him; and all the changes of paſſion wete, by 
turns, expreſſed in his aſpect. When the hero, at firſt, 
mentioned his long misfortunes, he thought this m dje tic | 
ſtranger might be his father, and his countenance bright- 
ened with hope; the moment he declared himſelf to be 
Diomede, it faded, like a flower at the chill blaſt of the 
north; and when he complained of igexorable anger, and 
an offended Goddeſs, the heart of Telemachus was melted. 
by the remembrance of what his father and himſelf had 2 
fered from the ſame cauſe: the conflict was, at laſt, more 
than he could ſuftain : and, burſting into tears of grief and 
joy, he threw himſelf upon the neck of Diomede, and em- 
braced him. 

„am, faid he, the fon of Ulyſſes, your aſſociate in 
the war ; who, when you carried oft the horſes of Rhe- 
ſus, was not idle. The Gods have treated him with un- 
relenting ſeverity, as they have treated you, If the ora- 
cle of Erebus may be believed, he is itil] alive; but alas! 
he is not alive to me. I have left Ithaca to ſeek him ; and 
I have now loſt him, and my country for ever! Judge from 
my misfortunes, of my compaſſion for yours ; for misfortune 
is the parent of pity, and fo far it is an advantage. In 
this country, I am but a ſtranger myſelf ; and I have, from 
my infancy, ſuffered various diſtreis in my own, Yet, O 
mighty Diomede ! | was not there ignorant of the glory 
you have acquired; nor am J, here, unable, O next to 
Achilles in courage and proweſs ! to procure you ſome 
ſuccour. The princes which you ſee in this afſembly, 
are not ſtrangers to humanity ; they are ſenſible that, 
without it, there is neither virtue, nor courage, nor ho- 
nour, The truly great become more illuſtrious by adver- 
ſity, ſomething is wanting in their character; they can- 
not be examples, either of patience or of fortitude : when 

virtue ſuffers, every heart is melted, that is not inſenſible 
to virtue, Entruſt, then, your affairs implicitly with us, 
to whom the Gods have given you: we receive you, as 
a bounty from their hands; and ſhall think ourſel yes hap- 
py, in the power of alleviating your diſtreſs.“ 

Diomede aftoniſhed at what he heard, fixed his eyes up- 
on Telemachus ; and ſeeing himſelf moved to the hearty 
they embraced, as if they had been long united by ho 
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moſt -1ntimatg friendſhip. “ O fon of the wiſe Che, 
ſaid he, how worthy art thou of ſuch a father! Thou 
hait the ſame ſweetneſs of countenance, the ſame grace. 
ful elocution, the fame force of eloquence, the ame ele. 
vation of fentiment, and the ſame reQtitude of thought!“ 

The hero was alſo embraced by PhiloQetes ; and they 
related their unfortunate adventures to each other: Yu 
would, certainly, ſaid Philoctetes, be glad once more to ſee 
Neſtor: he has juſt loſt his ſurviving child, Piſiſtratus 
and, to him, this world is now only a vale of tears, lead. 
ing to the grave. Come with me; and comfort him: an 
unfortunate friend is more likely, than any other, to ſoothe 
his diſtreſs.“ Ee | N 

They went immediately to bis tent; but grief had ſo 
much affected both his ſenſes, and his underſtanding, that 
he recollected Diomede with difficulty. Diomede, at firſt, 


wept with him; and the old man felt his grief increaſed 


by the interview; the preſence of his friend, however, 
ſoothed his anguiih by degrees; and it was eaſy to per- 
ceive, that the ſenſe of his misfortunes, was, in ſome degree 
ſuſpended, by the pleaſure of relating them, and of hearing 
what had befallen Diomede in return, 

Tn the mean time, the aſſembled princes conſulted with 
Telemachus, what was proper to be done Telemachus ad- 
viſed them, to beſtow the country of Arpos upon Diomede, 
and to give Polydamas to the Daunians for their king. 
Polydamas was their countryman; a foldier, of whoſe emi- 
nent abilities, Adraſtus was jealous ;z and whom, there- 


fore he would never employ, left he thould ſhare the glo- 
ry of ſucceſs, which he wiſhed to ſecure to himſelf. Po- 


lydamas had often told him, in private, that, in a war 


againſt united nations, bis life, and the public welfare, 


were too much expoſed ; and would have perſuaded him, 
to treat the neighbouring ftates with more juſtice and 
equity: but men, who hate truth, hate thoſe alſo who 
are bold enough to ſpeak it; they are not touched, either 
with their ſincerity, their zcal, or their diſintereſtedpeſs. 


A deluded proſperity hardened the heart of Adraltus, a- 


gainſt the counſels of virtue: and the neglect of them, at- 


forded him, every day, a new triumph; for fraud, and 


violence, gave him the advantage over all his enemies, 


- The misfortunes, which Polydanias predicted, did not hap - 
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pen; Adraſtus deſpiſed the timid prudence, which forcſaw | 
nothing but difficulty and danger; Polydamas became, at 
length, inſupportable; he was diſmiſſed from all his em- 
ployments, and left to languith in poverty and ſoliiude. 
Polydamas was, at firſt, overwhelmed with this reverſe 
of fortune: but, at length, it ſupplied what was wanting 
in his character, a ſenſe of the vanity of external greatneſs, 
He became wiſe at his own expence, and rejoiced that he 
had felt adverſity ; he learnt, by degrees, to ſuffer; to 
live upon little; to regale, with tranquility, upon truth; 
to cultivate the virtues of private life, which are ir finite- 
ly more eſtimable, than thoſe that glitter in the public 
eye; and not to depend, for his enjoyments, upon mankind, 
He dwelt in a deſart, at the foot of mount Garganus, where 
a rock that formed a kind of rude vault, ſheltered him 
from the weather ; a river that fell from the mountain, 
quenched his thirſt ; and the fruit of ſome neighbouring 
trees allayed his hunger. He had two flaves, whom he 
employed to cultivate a ſmall ſpot of ground; and he aſ- 
ited them in their work with his own hands, The ſoil 
repaid his labour with uſury, and he was in want of no- 
thing. He had not only fruit, herbs, and roots in abundance; 
but moſt fragrant flowers of every kind. In this retirement, 
he deplored the misfortunes of thoſe nations, which the 
mad ambition of their prince puſhes on to their ruin, He 
expecteg, every day, that the Gods, who, though long- 
ſuffering, are juſt, would put an end to the tyranny of Ad- 
taſtus: he thought he perceived, that, the more the tyrant 
roſe in proſperity, the nearer he approached to deſtruction: 
for ſucceſsful imprudence, and abſolute authority in its 
utmoſt ſtretch, are, to kings and kingdoms, the certain 
fore-runners of a fall. Yet when he heard of the defeat 
and death of Adraſtus, he expreſſed no joy, either in hav. 
Ing foreſeen his ruin, or in being delivered from his ty- 
ranny: he was anxious, only, for his country, Which he 
feared, the conquerors might reduce to a ſtate of ſlavery. 
Such was the man, whom Telemachus propoſed to give 
the Daunians for their king. He had been ſome time ac- 
quainted, both with his abilities and his virtue; for Tele- 
machys, as he had been adviſed by Mentor applied himſelf, 
with inceſſant diligence, to diſcover the good and bad qua- 
lities of all perfons, who had any conſiderable truſt, whe- 
ther 
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ther unde? the allied princes with whom he ſerved in 
the war, or among their enemies: and it was one of his 
principal employmients, in every place, to diſcover and ex. 
ainine men who were diſtinguithed by ſome ſingular ta- 
leat or qualification, wherever they were to be ſound. 

The confederatg princes, were, at fuft, ſomething un- 
willing id beſtow the kingdom upon Polydamas : © We 
have learnt, ſaid they, by fatal experience, that a king 
of the Daunians, who has a military diſpoſition, and mili- 
tary ſkill, muſt be ex'remely formidahle to his neighbours, 
Polydamas is a great commander, and he may bring us inio 
great danger.” © It is true, ſaid Telemachus, that Polydamas 
is acquainted with war; but it is alſo true, that he is a lo- 
ver of peace; which, together make the very character 
that our intereſt requires. A man, who has experienced 
the- difficulties, the dangers, and the calamities of war, is 
much better qualified to avoid them, than he that knows 
them only by report; Polydamas has learnt to reliſh, and 
to value, the bleſlings of tranquility ; he always condemn- 
ed the enterprizes of Adraſtus, and foreſaw the ruin in which 
they would terminate. You will have much more to fear 


from a weak prince, without knowledge, and without ex- | 


perience, than from one who ſees all with his own eye, and 
determines all by his own will. The weak and ignorant 
prince will ſee all things with the eyes of another; ei- 
ther of ſome caprieious favourite, or ſome flattering, tur- 
bulent, and ambitious miniſter : he will, therefore, be en- 
gaged in a war without intending it: and you can cer- 
tainly have no dependence upon hin, who acts infÞlicitly 
by the direction of others; there can be no hope that his 
promiſes will be kept; and you will, in a ſhort time, have 
no alternative but to deſtroy bim, or ſuffer yourſelves 10 
be deſtroyed by him, ls it not, therefore, more advyan- 
tageous, more ſafe, and at the ſame time, more juſt and 
more generous, faithfully to fuifil the truſt which the 
Daunians have placed in you, and give them a king that 
is worthy of domivion ?” . 

All ſeruples being entirely removed by this diſcourſe, 
Polydamas was immediately propoſed to the Daunians, 
who waited the determination of the aſſembly, with great 
impatience As ſoon as they heard the name of Polyda- 
mas, they anſwered, © The allies have now proved the 
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ſincerity of their intentions, and given us a pledge of per- 


petual peace, by propoſing a man of ſuch virtue and abi- 


ities for our king: if they had propoſed a man without 
ſpirit, without virtue, without knowledge, we thould have 
conciuded, that they deſigned only to make us weak and 
contemptible, by rendering our government corrupt; a 
cruel ſubtilty, which we could not have ſeen practiſed 
againſt us, without a ſecret but ſtrong reſentment! The 
choice of Polydamas, indeed, is a proof of nobler princi- 
ples ; for, as the allies have given us a king, who is inca- 


pable of doing any thing inconſiſtent with the liberty and 


honour of our ſtate, it is manifeſt that they expect nothing 
which can either degrade or oppreſs us; and, on our part, 
we take the Gods to witneſs, that, if the rivers return not 
back to their ſources, we will not ceaſe to love thoſe, who 
have treated us with ſo noble a beneficence.May our lateſt 
ofterity remember the benefits which have this day 
n conferred upon us; and renew, from generation to ge- 
reration, the peace of the golden age in Heſperia, till 
lime thall be no more !“ 9 8 
Telemachus then propoſed to the Daunians, that the 


plains of Arpos ſhould be given to Diomede, for the ſet- 


tlement of a colony: © You will lay this new people, 
laid he, under an obligation without eyperce. You do not 
occupy the country, in which they will ſeitle; yet they 


will be indebted, for their ſettlement there, to you. Re- 


member, that all men ſhould be united by the bands of 
love; that the earth is of an extent much larger than they 


can fill; that it is neceſſary to have neighbours ; and 


eligible io have ſuch neighbours as are obliged to you for 
their ſettlement : nor ſhould you be. inſenſible to the miſ- 
fortunes of a prince, to whom his native country is inter- 
dicted for ever. An union between him and Polydamas 
will be immediately formed, upon mutual principles of 
tectitude and beneyolence, the only principles upon 
which any union can be laſting : you will, therefore, ſecure 
all the bleſſings of peace to yourſelves ; and become fo 
formidable to all the neighbouring ſtates, that none of 
them will attempt the acquiſition of greatneſs and power, 
that would be dangerous to the reſt, As we have given, 
to your country and people, a king, that will procure, to 
both, the higheſt degree of profperity and honour ; let 
your liberality, at our requeſt, beſtow a country that you 
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do not cultivate, upon a king, who has an indubitable claim 
to your aſfliftance:” | 

The Daunians anſwered, that they could refuſe nothing 
to Telemachus, who had given them Polydamas for a king; 
and they went immediately to ſeek him in his deſart, that 
they might place him upop the throne, Firſt, however, 
they granted the fertile plains of Ar pos to Diomede, for a 
new kingdom ; and their bounty to him, was extremely 

pleaſing to the allies ; becauſe his colony of Greeks would 
powerfully aſſiſt them to repreſs the Daunians, in any future 
attempt to make encroachments on the neighbouring ſtares, 
of which Adraſtus had given them fo pernicious an exam- 
ple. All the purpoſes of the alliance being now accom— 
pliſhed, the princes drew off their forces in ſeparate bodies; 
Telemachus departed with his Cretans, having firſt tender] 
_ embraced his noble friend Diomede, Neſtor ſtill inconſolable 


for the loſs of his ſon, ard Philoctetes who poſi fled and 
deſerved the arrows of Hercules, 
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Tz:LeMacnvus af his return from Salentum, is ſurprized 
to ſee the country ſo well cultivated, and ſo little appear- 


ance of magnificence in the city. MENTOR accounts fur 


theſe aiteraiions, and points out the principal cauſes that 
prevent national proſperity ; he propoſes the conduct and 
 grvernment of [dom neus as a model: TELBMACHUS 


diſcovers to AIE x TOR his defire to marry the daughter | 


of 1d:meneus, Antiope; Me x r OR approves of the choice, 
and aſſures him that ſhe is defigned for him by the Gods; 
but that at preſent he /hnuld think only of returning to 
Ithaca, and delivering Px NeLOPE from her ſuitors. 
| | * | 


Prare XXII. Youth endowed and inflrufed by Wiſdom 


for ſupreme government: ſbe gives a rudder, and points to 
a compaſs : in the proſpedt are ſymbols of Agriculture and 


peace. See the ſpeech of Me uro inp 341, Oc. 


| ELEMACHUS was now impatient to rejoin Mentor 

at Salentum, and to embark with him for Ithaca, 
were he hoped his father would arrive before him, As 
he approached the city, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee, that the 
neighbouring country which he had left almoſt a deſart, 


was now in the higheſt ſtate of culiivation; and ſwarm- 


ed, like a hive, with the children of ioduſtty and labour: 
this change he imputed to the wiſdom of Mentor. But 
when he entered the city, and perceived that its appear- 
ance was much leſs magnificent, and that fewer hands 


were employed to furniſh the luxuries of life, he was diſ- 


pleaſed ; for he was naturally fond of elegance and ſplen- 
dor: his diſpleaſure, however, ſoon gave way to other 
ſentiments; he ſaw Idomeneus and Mentor at a diſtance, 


coming to meet him ; and his heart inſtantly overflowed 


with tenderneſs and joy. It was not, however, without 
ſome mixture of anxiety ; for, notwithſtanding his ſucceſs 


in the expedition againſt Adarſtus, he doubted, whether 


bis conduct, upon the whole, would be approved by 
Mentor, and endeayqured to read his ſentiments in his eyes 
as he approached. 
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Idomeneus embraced Telemachus, with the aff. ction of 
a parent; and Telemachus, as ſoon as he was Gdilengs. 
ed, threw himſelf upon the neck of Mentor, and burſt in. 
to tears, © | am fatisfied, ſays Mentor; you have, indeed, 
committed, great faults; but they have acquainted you 
with your infirmities, and warned you of ſelf-confidence, 
More advantage is ſometimes derived from diſappointment, 
than ſucceſs. Great atchievements frequently produce 
contemptible vain-glory, and dangerous preſumption: but 
diſappointments frem ill conduct, make the wan a cenſor 
of himſelf ; ard reſtore the wiſdom which ſucceſs had ta- 
ken away. You are not to ſeek praiſe from mea; but 
to offer it, with humility, to the Gods. You have, in- 


deed, performed noble exploits ; but you muſt confeſs, 


that you were rather the jnſtrument, than the agent: were 
they not effected by powers communicated from without? 
and were they not. frequently endangered, by your precipi- 
tation and imprudence ? Are you not ſecretly conſcious, 
that Minerva exalted you into a nature, ſuperior to your 
own; and that, after this transformation only, you became 
equal to the atchievements that you perforined ? Minir- 


va ſuſpended your paſſions, as Neptune ſuſpends the ſwel⸗ 


ling of the ſurge, when he commands the tempeſt to be 

till.” 12 „ 
While Idomeneus was gratifying his curioſity, by mak- 

ing various enquiries of the Cretans, that were returned 


with Telemachus from the war; Telemachus was liften- | 


ing to the wiſdom of Mentor. At length logk- 
ing round him with aſtoniſhment, © I ſee many alterati- 
ons here, ſaid he, of which I cannot comprehend the 
c: uſe; has any misfortune happened to Salentum in my 
abſence? The magnificence and ſplendor, in which | 
left it, have diſappeared. I fee neither filver, nor gold, 
nor jewels; the habits of the people are plain, the build- 
ings are ſmaller and more ſimple, the arts languith, and 
the city is become a defart.” | 
„Have you obſerved, replied Mentor with a fmile, the 
Nate of the country that lies round ii?“ “ Yes, faid Te- 
lemachus ; I perceive that agriculture is become an ho- 
| noutable profeſſion, and that there is not a field uncul- 
tivated.” © And which is beſt, replied Mentor, a ſuperb 


city, abounding with marble, and filyer, and gold, wih 
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a ſterj] and negleQed country; or a country in a ſtate bf high 
cvltvation, and fruitful as a garden, with a city, where 
decency has taken place of pomp? A great city, full of art1- 


ficers, who are employed only to effennnate, the manners by 


furniſhing the ſuper fluities of luxury, ſurrounded by a 
poor and uncultivated country ; reſembles a monſter with 
4 head of enormous ſize, and a withered enervated body, 
without beauty, vigour, or proportion. The genuine 
ſtrength and true riches of a kingdom conſiſt in the num- 
ber of people, and the plenty of proviſions ; and innu- 
merable people naw cover the whole territory of ldome- 
neus, which they cultivate with unwearied diligence and 
aſſiduity. His dominions may be conſidered as a town, of 
which Salentum is the center; for the people that were 
wanting in the fields, and ſuperfluous in the city, we have 
removed from the ciry to the fields: we have alſo brought 
m many foreigners ; and, as the produce of the earth 


will always be in proportion to the number of people that 
till jt, this quiet and peaceable multitude is a much more 


valuable acquiſition than a new conqueſt. We have ex- 
pelled thoſe arts, w hich divert the poor from procuring, 
by agriculture, the n=ceffiries of life; and corrupt the 
wealthy, by giving them the ſuperfluitjes of luxury and 
pride: but we have done no injury 10 the polite arts; nor 
tw theſe, who have a true genius for their cultivation. 
domeneus is thus become much more powerful, than he was 
when you admired his magnificence; a falſe ſplendor, 
which by dazzling the eye, concealed ſuch weakneſs and 
miſery, as would, in a ſhort time, have ſubverted his 


empire. He has now a much greater number of ſubje &s, and 


he ſubſiſts them with greater facility ; theſe peopie, inured 
to labour and hardihip, and ſet above a fond a:d eeffemi— 
nate attachment to life, by the wiſe inſtitutions of the go- 
vernment under which they live, are always ready to 
toke the ſie d in defence of the country which they have 


cultivated with their own hands; and the ſtate, winch 


you think 1s in decay, will ſhortly be the wonder of 
. * 
Remember, O my ſon ! that there are two evils in go- 
verriment, which admit of no remedy ; an unequitable and 
deſpotic power in the prince, and a luxurious depravity of 
manners in the people, Princes, that have been accuſtom- 
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þ ed to confider their will only as law, and to give the reins hs 
to their paſſions, may do any thing; but their power of 4 

| going any thing, is neceflatily ſubyerted by its own excels beat 
| their government is czpricicuſly adminiſtered, without 5 
maxim or princip'e ; they are univerſally feared and flat- 5 

tered ; their ſubj- Qs degenerate into ſlaves; and, of theſe oh 


flaves, the number is perpetua!ly diminiſhing. Who ſhall | 
dare to afftont them with truth ! Who ſhall ſtem the tor- an 


rent of deſtruction ! it ſwells over all bounds; the wiſe fly #1) 

before it, and ſigh in ſecret over the ruins of their coun- - 
try. Some ſudden and violent revolution only, can reduce od 
this enormous power within proper bounds ; and by that, . 
which alone can reſtrain it, it is frequently deſtroyed, 70 
Nothing is ſo certain a preſage of irtemediable deſtruction, 5 | 
as authority puſhed to exceſs; it is like a bow that is . 
overbent, which, if not relaxed, will ſuddenly fly to wy 
pieces: and who ſhall venture to relax it? This exceſſive, 8 
this fatal, but flattering power, has been once the ruin of \ | 
Idomeneus; he was dethroned, but not- undeceived: and 5 
| of that power, which, as it is not intended for mankind, 1 
5 can be Ke. only to their ruin, he would ſtill have been 44 
3 the dupe, if the Gods had not ſent us hither for bis deli- * 
verance: and, after all, events, ſcarce leſs than miracles, a 
have been neceſſary to open his eyes. a, 
The other incurable evil, is luxury. As the prince of 
is corrupted by an exceſs of power, the people are cor- ar 
rupted by luxury. It has been faid, indeed, that luxury fr 
feeds the poor at the expence of the rich: but, certainly, 
the poor may be u ſiſted by uſefu] einplovments; if they od 
?pply themſelves to multiply the products of the earth, 5 


they will be under no neceſſity to corrupt the rich by the 
ie finements of luxvry. A deviation from the ſimplicity of ry 
nature, is ſometimes ſo ee try a whole nation con- 


; fiders the moſt trifling ſuperfluities as the neceſſaries of - 
| life ; theſe faQitious neceſſaties multiply every day; and % 
people can no longer ſubſiſt without things, which, thirty _ 
years before, had never been in being. This luxury is 
| called tafle, improvement, and politeneſs ; and though a 
| a vice, which ſuperinduces almoſt every other, it is cul- C 
| | tivated and commended as a virtue. Its contagion ſpreads * 
from the prince to the meaneſt of his people: the royal fa- 10 
mily imitate the magnificence ot the king, the nobles, 4 


that 
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that of the royal family; the middle elaſs, thaJof the no- 
b'*s ; for who makes a juſt eftimation of himſelf ? and 
the poor would in'rude upon the claſs above them. Every 
one lives above his condition; ſome from oſtentation, and 
to glory in their wealth; ſome from a falſe thame, and to 
conceal their poverty; Even thoſe who diſcover the mit- 


chief of'this general folly, want fortitude to ſet the firſt : 


examples of reformation : all conditions are confounded, 
and the nation is undone, A deſire of gain to ſupport this 
idle expence, taints, by degrees, the pureſt minds ; wealth 


is the only object of deſire, and poverty the only mark 


of diſgrace. * You may have learning, talents, and virtue, 
you may diffuſe knowledge, you may win battles, fave 
your couniry, and ſacrifice your intereſt ; and, after all, 
if your merit is not ſet off by the glitter of faſhionable 
expence, you will fink into obſcurity and contempt, Even 


thoſe who are without money, will not appear to want it; 


they live at the ſame expence, as if they had it; the 
borrow, they cheat, and praQice a thouſand ſcandalous 
expedients to procure it: and who ſhall apply a remedy 


to'theſe evils? New laws muſt be inſtituted, and the taſte 


and habit of the whole nation muſt be chanyed : and who 
is equal to ſuch an undertaking, but he, whois at once 
a philoſopher and a prince; who, by the example of his own 


decency and moderation, can ſhame the fools that are fond 


of oſteatation and parade, and keep the wiſe in counte- 
nance, who would rejoice to be encouraged in an honeſt 
frugality.” EI os ES 

Telemachus, while he liſtened to this diſcourſe, per- 
c:ivedthe deluſions of his mind to vanith, like a man that 
wakes from a dream. He was now conſcious to truth; 


and his heart was transformed to its image, as marble io 


the idea of the ſculptor, when he gives it the features, the 
attitude, and almoſt the ſoftneſs of life. At fult, he made 


no reply; but, while he recollected what he had heard, 


be attentively reviewed the aherations that had been 
made in the city, e | 

At length turning to Mentor, You have, ſaid he, 
made [domeneus one of the wiſeſt princes upon earth; | 
no longer know either him, or his people. Iam now con- 
vinced that your atchievements here, are much greater 
than ours in the field, The ſucceſs of war is, in a great. 
degree, the effed of perſonal proweſs and chance: and the 
1 commandet 
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commande muſt always ſhare the glory of conqueſt with 
his men; but your work,-is properly and excluſively, your 
own: you have, alone, oppoſed” a whole nation, and its 
princes; and you have correQed the manners and principles 
of both. The ſucceſs of war is always fatal and horrid; 
but all, here, is the work ofceleſtial wiſdom ; all is gentle, 
pure and lovely; all indicates an authority more than hu- 
man, When man is deſt ous of glory, why does he not 
ſeek it, by works of benevolence like theſe? O how falſe 
are their notions of glory, who hope to acquire it by 1a. 
vaging the earth, and deſtroying mankind!” At this excla- 
mation of Telemachus, Mentor felt a ſecret joy that bright- 
ened in his countenance ; for it convinced him, that his 
pupil had reduced the value of conqueſt and triumph to 
| their true Pandard, at an age, when it would have been 
4 but natural to over- Tate the glory he had acquired, 
elt is true, replied Mentor, after a pauſe, all that Ido. 
menevs has done here is right, and deſerves commendation; 
but he may do ſtill better, He bas now brought his 
paſſions under ſubjection; and he applies himſelf to the 
government of his people upon juſt principles: but he 
bas (till great faults, which ſeem to be the progeny of 
faults that are paſt. When we make an effort ta Jeave 
ſamiliar vices, they Teem to follow us; bad babits, relax- 
ation-of mind, inveterate errors, and ſtrong prejudices, 
long remain. Happy are thoſe, who never deviated. into 
error ; for their reQi'ude, and theirs only, can be uni- 
form and conſtant. The Gods, O Telemachus / require 
more from you, than from ldomeneus ; becauſe you have 
been made acquainted with truth, from your earlieſt in- 
fancy ; and have never been expoſed to the ſeduction of un- 
| bounced proſperity. ® ob. . 
 « Jdomeneus, continued Mentor, is by no means defici- 
ent, either in penetration or knowledge; but he waſtes 
bis abilities upon little things; be is too much buſied up- 
on parts, to comprehend the whole; and he arranges 
atoms, inſtead of conceiving a ſyſtem. The proof of abi- 
lities in a king, as the ſupreme governor of others, does 
not confiſt in doing every thing himſelf, to attempt it, is 
a poor ambition; and to ſuppoſe that others will believe 
it can be done, is an idle hope. In government, the king 
mould not be the body, but the foul; by his 1 
-: 00 
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done, but he ſhould appoint others to do it; his abilities 


* 


nor ſuffer them to aſpire to his; neither ſhould he truſt 
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and under his direction, the bands ſhould erate, and 
the feet ſhould walk: he thould conceive What is to be 


will appear in the conception of his defigns, and the choice 
of his inſtruments. He thould never ſtoop to their function, 


them implicitly ; he ought to examine their pioceed:ngs, 
and be equally able to deted a want of judgment or la- 
tegrity. He governs well, who diſcerns the various cha- 
racters and abilities of men, and employs them to admi— 
niſter government, under him, in departments that are 
exactly ſuited to their talents, The per ſection of ſupreme 


government conſiſts in governing thoſe that govern: he 


that preſides, ſhould try, reſtrain, and corre them; he 
ſhould encourage, raiſe, change, and diſplace them ; he 


ſhould keep them for ever in his eye, and in his hand: 


but; to make the minute particulars of their ſubordinate 


departments, objects of perſonal application, indicates 


meanneſs?and ſuſpicion ; and fills the mind with petty anxi- 


eties that leave it neither time, nor liberty, for deſigns, 


that are worthy of royal attention. To form great de- 
ſigns, all muſt be freedom and tranquility ; no intiica- 
cies of buſineſs muſt embarraſs or perplex, no ſubordi- 


nate objects niuſt divide the attention. A mind that is 


exhauſted upon minute particulars, reſembles the lees of 
wine, that have neither flayour nor ſtrength: and a king, 


that buſies himſelf in doing the duty of his ſervanis, is 


always determined by preſent appearances, and never 


extends his view to futurity; he is always abſorbed, by 


the buſineſs of the day that is paſſing over him; and this 
being his only object. acquires an undue importance, 
which, if compared with others, it would Joſe. The mind 
that admits but one object at a time, muſt naturally con- 
tract; and it is impoſſible to judge well of any affair, 
without conſidering many, comparing them with each 
other, and ranging them in a certain order, by which their 


relative importance will appear, He that negleQs this 
Tule in government, reſembles a muſician, who ſhould 
content himſelf with the diſcovery of melodious tones, 
one by one, and never think of combining or barmonizing 


them into muſic, which would not only gratify the ear, but 
affect the heart. Or he may be compared io an architect, 
| "4 „ „„ 
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who thoutdVfancy. the powers of his art exhauſted, by . 
* heaping together large columns, and great quantities of 
ſtone curiouſly carved, without conſidering the proportion 
of his building, or the arrangement of his ornaments; 
ſuch an artiſt, when he was buiſding a ſaloon, would not 
reflect, that a fuitable flaireaſe ſhould be added; and 
when he was buſy upon the body of the building, he 
would forget the court-yard, and the portal; his work gri 
would be nothing more, than a confaſed aſſemblage of th: 
parts, not ſuited to each other, not concurring to form a 


rt 
i whole ; ſuch a work would be ſo far from doing him ho- 8 
| nour, that it would be a perpetual moyument of diſgrace; ing 
| it would ew, that his range of thought was not ſuffi- thi 
cient to include all the parts'of his defign at once, that th 
his mind. was contraQted, and his genius . for ſet 
| he that ſees only from part to part, is fit only to execute an 
| the deſigns of another, Be aſſured, my dear Telemachus, Bi 
that the government of a kingdom requires a certain har- mi 


mony like muſic,. and juſt proportions like architecture. 
lf you wul give me leave to carry on the parallel 
between theſe arts and government, I can eaſily make you 
| comprehend the infer ority of thoſe, who adminifter go- 


—— — 
— 


. vernment by paits, and not as a whole, He that ſings fc 
particular parts in a concert, however great his ſkill, or tc 
excellent his voice, is ſti]] but a' finger ; he who regu- p 


lates all the parts, and conduQs the whole, is the maſ- 
ter of muſic : fo he that faſhions the columns, and car- 
ries up the fide of a building, is no more than a maſon ; 
but he who has deſigned the whole, and whoſe mind ſees 
all the relations of part to part, is the architect. Thoſe, 
theiefore, Who ate moſt buſy, who diſpatch the great- 
eſt number of affaiis, can leaſt be faid to govern ; they are 
inferior workmen ; the prefiding mind, the genius that 
governs the ſtate, is he, who doing nothing, cauſes every 
thing to be done; who medirates and contrives; who 
looks forward to the future, and back to the paſt; who ſees 
relative proportions, arranges all things in order, and pro- 
vides for remate contingencies ; who keeps himſelf in per- 
petual exerciſe, to wreſtle with fortune, as the ſwimmer 
ſtruggles with the torrent; and whoſe mind is, night and 
day, upon the ftretch, that, anticipating all events, no- 
tbiog may be left io chance, | 


__ | ny | | « Do. 
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„Do you think, my dear Telemachus, that a Bat paint- 
er is inceſſantly toiling, that he may diſpaich his work 
with the greater expedition? No; ſuch drudgery and 
conſtraint would quench all the fire of imagination; he 
would no longer, work like a genius; for the genius 
works, as he is impelled by the power of faucy, in ſud- 
den, vigorous, but irregular fallies. Does the genius 
grind his colours, or prepare his penci's? No; he leaves 
that to others, that are, as yet, but in the rudiments of his 
art; he reſerves himſelf for the labours of the mind; he 
transfers his ideas to the canvas, in ſome bold ard glow- 
ing ſtrokes, which give dignity to his figures, and animate 
them not only with life but paſſion. His mind 1cems with 
the thoughts and ſentiments of the heroes he is to repre» 
ſent ; he is carried back io the ages in which they lived, 
and is preſent to the circumſtances they were placed in. 
But, with this fervid enthuſiaſm, he poſſeſſes alfo a judg- 
ment, that reſtrains and regulates it; fo that his whole 
work, however bold and animated, is perfectly conſonant 
to propriety and truth. And can it be imagined, that leſs 
elevation of genius, leſs effort of thought, is nece ſſary to 
make a great king, than a good painter? Let us, there- 
fore, conclude, that the province of a king is to think; 
to form great deſigns ; ard to make choice of men, pro- 
perly qualified to carry them into execution.” 

„think, ſaid Telemachus, that l perfeQly comprehend 
your meaning: but, ſurely, a king, who leaves the diſ- 
patch of public buſineſs to others, will be often impoſed 
upon.“ Lou impoſe upon yourlelf, replied Mentor: a 
genera! knowledge of government, will always ſecure him 
againſt any impoſition, Thoſe, who are not acquainted 
with radical principles, and have not ſagacity —_— to 
diſcern the talents and characters of men, are always 
ſecking their way, like men in the dark. If theſe indeed 
eſcape impoſition, it is by chance; for they have not a 
clear and perfc& knowledge of what they ſeek, nor in 
what direction they ſhould move to find it: their know- 
ledge is juſt ſufficient to excite ſu'picion ; and they are 
rather ſuſpicious of integrity that oppoſes them with truth, 
than of fraud that ſeduces them by flattery. Thoſe on 
the contrary, who know the principles of government, and 
can diſtinguiſh the characters of men, know what is be 
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be expected from them, and how to obtain it: they kn] ¾ 
at leaſt, whether the perſons they employ are, in general, 
proper inſtruments to execute their deſigns ; and whether 
they conceive and adopt their views, with ſufficient preci- 
ſion and abilities to carry them into effect. Beſides, ag 
their attention is not divided by embarraſſing particulars, 
they keep the great object ſteadily in view; and can al- 
ways judge, whether they deviate, or approach it: if they 
are ſometimes deceived, it is in accidental and trifling mat- 
ters, that are not eſſential to the principal deſign. They 
are alſo ſuperior to little jealouſies, which are always 
marks of a narrow mind, and grovelipg diſpoſition: they 
know, that, in great affairs, they muſt io ſome particulars 
be deceived, becauſe they are obliged to make uſe of men, 

and men are often deceitful ; and more is loſt, by the de- 

lay and irreſolution which ariſe from want of confidence 
| in thoſe who muſt be employed, than from petty frauds, 
| by which that confidence is abuſed. He is comparatively 
happy, who is diſappointed only in affairs of ſmall mo- 
ment; the great work may go on with ſucceſs ; and it is 
about this only, that a great man ought to be ſolicitous. 
Fraud, indeed, ſhould be ſeverely. pugiſhed, when it is 
diſcovered ; but he, that would not be deceiyed in mat- 
ters of importance, muſt, in trifles, be content to be de- 
ceived, An artificer, in his own work room, ſees every 


own hand; but a king, who preſides over a great nation, 
can neither ſee all nor do all: he ought, indeed, to do 
nothing himſelf, but what another cannot do under bim; 
and to ſee nothing that is not eſſential to ſome determi- 
nation of great importance. ._ | 5 

* You, Telemachus, continued, Mentor, are à favourite 
of the Gods; and it is their pleaſure to diftinguiſh your 
reign by wiſdom. All that you ſee here, is done, leſs for 
the glory of Idomeneus, than for your inſtruction; and if 
your virtues correſpond with the defigns of Heaven, the 
wiſe inſtitutions that you admire in Salentum, are but as 
ſhadows to the ſubſtance, in compariſon of what you will 
one day do in Ithaca, ' But Idomeneus has now prepared 
a ſbip for our departure ; and it is time that we ſhould 
think of quitting the coaſt of Heſperia.” 


66 At 


thing with his own eye, and does every thing with his 
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At the mention of their departure, Telemachus opened 
bis heart to his friend, with reſpect to an attachment, 
which made it impoſſible for him to leave Salentum witn- 
out regret, The ſecret, however, coſt him ſome pain; 
„ You will blame me, perhaps, ſaid he, for yielding, too 
eaſily, to impreſſions of love, in the countries through 
which I paſs; but my heart would always reproach me 
if | ſhould hide from you the paſſion that I have con- 
ceived for Antiope, the daughter of Idomeneus. This, 
my dear Mentor, is not a blind impulſe, like that which 
you taught me to ſurmount in the ifland of Calypſo. I 
know, that the wound which my heart received trom Eu- 
charis, was deep ; neither 'time nor abſence can etface 
her image from my heart ; and 1 cannot, even now, pro- 
nounce her name, without emotion. After ſuch experi- 
ence of my weakneſs, | muſt be diffident of myſelf; yer, 
what I feel for Antiope, is wholly different from what I felt 
for Eucharis; it is not the tumult uous defire of paſſion ; 
it is the calm complacency of reaſon, a tender approba- 
tion and eſteem. I deſire her, as the ſiſter of my ſoul, my 
friend and my companion for life ; and, if the Gods ſhall 
ever reſtore my father to me, and I am permitted to chuſe, - 
my fate and the fate of Antiope ſhall be one, The charms 
that have attached me io Antiope, are the glowing mo- 
deſty of her countenance ; her ſilent diffderce, and ſweet 
reſerve ; her conſtant attention to tapeſtry, embroidery, 
or ſome other uſeful and elegant employment; her dili- 
pence in the management of her / father's houſhold, ſince 
the death of her mother: her contempt of exceſſive finery 
in her dreſs ; and her total forgetfuineſs, or, rather igno- 
rance of her beauty. When, at the command of Idome- 
neus; ſhe leads the dance, with the beauties of Crete, to 
the ſound of the flute, ſhe might be well taken for Venus 
the queen of ſmiles, with the Graces in her train: when 
he takes her with him to the chaſe, ſhe diſcovers ſuch 
fill in the bow, and ſuch dignity of deportment, as diſ- 
tinguiſh Diana, when ſhe is ſurrounded by her nymphs; 
of this ſuperiority, ſhe alone is ignorant, while every eye 
remarks it with admiration, When ſhe enters a temple 
with ſacred offerings to the Gods, the might herſelf be ta- 
ken for the divinity of the place : with what devotion and 
awe, ſhe preſents ber gifts, and propitiates the Gods, 2 
e | ome 
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ſome crime 1s to be expia ted, or ſome fatal omen averted} 
And when the appears with a go!den needle in her hand, 
ſurrounded by the virgtas of her train, we are tempted 
to believe that Minerva has deſcended, in a human form, 
to the earth, and is teaching. the polite arts to mankind. 
She encourages others to diligence, by her example; ſhe 
ſweetens labour, ard ſuſpends wearineſs by the melody of 
her voice, when ſhe ſings the myſterious hiſtory of the 


Gods; and ſhe excels the moſt exquiſite painters in the 


elegance of her embroidery. - How happy the man, whom 
H vinen thall unite with her by a geatle band! What 


can he ſuffer, but her loſs | what can he fear, but to 


ſurvive her ! | 
« But I take the Gods to witneſs, my dear, Mentor, that l 


am ready to depart. | thall love Antiope, for ever; but 


ſhe ſhall not delay my return to Ithaca a moment. If 
another ſhall poſſeſs her, ] ſhall be wretched ; yet I will 


leave her. Although | know, that | may loſe her by my 


abſence, Iwill not mention my love either to her or to 
her father; for J ought to conceal it in my boſom 
from all but you, till Ulyſſes, again ſeated upon his throne, 
ſhall permit me to reveabit. Judge then, my dear Men- 
tor, how much my attachment to Antiope differs from 


that paſſion for Eycharis, by which you remember both 


my virtue and reaſon to have been overhorne.” 


am ſenſible of this difference, ſaid Mentor: Antiope 


is all gentleneſs, prudence and ſimplicity ; her hands do not 


deſpiſe labour; ſhe looks forward with a provident fore- 
caſt ; ſhe provides for contingencies ; ſhe diſpatches preſ- 
ſing buſineſs, with ſilent expedition; ihe is always buy, 
but never confuſed, for every thing is referred to its pro- 
per time and place. The elegant regularity of her father's 
houſhold is her glory; a nobler diſtinction, than youth and 
beauty! Though the Whole is ſuhmitted to her manage- 
ment, and it is her province, to reprove, deny, to ſpare, 


which make almoſt every other woman hated, yet ihe is 


beloved by the whole houſe; for the diſcovers neither 
paſſion nor obſtinacy, nor. levity, nor caprice, which are 
ſo often blemiſhes in the ſex; a glance of her eye is 2 
ſufficient command, and every one obeys from an un- 
willingneſs to diſpleaſe ber. She gives particular direc- 
lions, with exaQaeſs and preciſion; and commands nothing 
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that cannot be executed: there is kindneſs even in her 
reproot; and ſhe encourages to amendment, while the 
blames for miſcondu&. She is the ſolace of her father's 
fatigue and care; and, to her, his mind retreats for ret, 
as 2 traveller, faiming with heat in the ſummer's ſun, re- 
treats to the ſhade of a grove, and repoſes in luxurious 
eaſe, upon the downy turf. Antiope is, indeed, a treaſure, 
that would repay the moſt diſtant laborious ſearch. Her 
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mind, no more than her body. is nouriſhed by trifling or- 


naments: her 1 imagination is lively, but not uncontrouled; 
ſhe ſpeaks only when it is improper to refiain : and, in 
her ſpeech, there is an artleſs grace, a for, but irteſictihle 


perſuaſion; ail liſten in ſilence, and ſhe bluſhes with con- 


ſaſion: the deference and attention with which the is 
heard, make it difficult for her niodeſty not to ſuppreſs 
what the intended to ſay. We have, indeed, heard her 
ſpeak but ſeldom; yet you once heard her upon an occa- 
hon, which | am fare you cannot forget. She was, one 
day, ſn; for by her father, when he was about to puniſh 
one of his lives with exemplary ſeverity: ſhe appeared 
with her head modeſtly reclined, and her face covered w'th 
a long vell: the ſpoke ; bur faid no moie than was juit 
neceſſiry to appeaſe his anger. At firſt ſhe ſeemed to take 
part in his reſentment ; fhe ſoftened it by inſenſihle de- 
grees : at laſt, the infiuuared an apology for the offender ; 

and without wounding the king, by the mortifying ſeate 


of exceiſive anger, ſhe kindied in his boſom ſentime ts of” 


juſtice and compafſion; the tumu!t of his mind ſu pſided 
under an ealy, but irreſiſtible influence, as the yielding 
waves inlet ſioiy loſe their undulation, when, huary Na- 
reus is ſoothed ſuto Peace by the gentle blandithinevts of 
his daughter Theiis, "Thus will the heart ofa huſbind, 
one day, correſpond with the influence of Antiope, though 
ſhe aſſumes no authority, nor takes advantage of her 


chaims; as the Jute now anſwers to her tcuch, when, 


the wakes it to the tenderett ſtrains. Antiope is, indeed, 

worihiv of your aff: Gion, and ſhe is intended for you by 
the Gods; but though your love for her is juſtified by 
reaton, you muſt wait till the is given you by es. 
Icommend you, for having concea! led your ſentiments ; "and 
| may now te!] you. tha: if you had made any propefi- 


tions to Antiope, they would have been rejeAcd, and 
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you would have forfeited her eſteem: ſhe will enter into 
no engagement, bnt leaves herfelſ wholly to the diſpoſal 
of her father. He, that hopes to be her huſband, muſt 
reverence the Gods, and fulfil every duty to men. | have 
| Obſerved, and has it not been obſeryed by you ? that the 
is leſs ſeen, and that her eyes are more frequently fixed 
upon the ground, than before your expedition. She is 
not a ſtranger to any of your atchievements in the war; 
the is acquainted with your birth and adventures; and the 
knows the endowments which you have received ſrom the 
Gods; this knowledge has encreaſed her reſerve. Let 
us, then, depart for Ithaca: my 1aſk will be accompliſhed; 
when [ have aſſiſted you to find your father, and put you 
in a condition to obtain ſuch a wiſe, as might have in- 
creaſed the felicity of the golden age. If Antiope, 2 
royal virgin, the daughter of Idomeneus king of Salentum, 
were a keeper of ſheep upon the bleak ſummit of mount 
| Algidus, the peſſeſſion of Antiope would till be happi- 
neſs and honour.” | 1 
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BOOK XXIII. 


Ido ne neus, fearing the departure of his guefts, propoſes ſeag- 
ral embarraſſing affairs to Mu r OR, and afſures him 
that without his aſſi ſtance they cannot be adjuſſed. Men- 
T0R lays down general principles for his conduct, but con- 
tinues fleady to hit purpoſe of departing with IU LEM a- 
nus for Ithaca, Idomeneus tries another expedient to. de- 
tain them : he encourages the paſſion of TeLeMacnus 
2 Antiope, and engages him and M xTOR in a hunti 
party with his daughter ; ſlie is infithe utmoſt dange! from 
a wild boar, but is delivered by TER LENAcU“ðs ; he feels 
great reludtance to leave her, and has nat fortitude to bid 
Idomeneus farewel : being ercouraged by MenToR, he 
ſurmounts his difficulties, and embarks for his country, 


— 


PLatz XXIII. Loye direfling Virtue 10 quound her pu- 
fil with his arrow, alluding to the loves of LE LES MA. 
cuvus and Antiope under the auſpices of MENTOR, 


"'TDOMENEUS, who dreaded the departure of Telema- 
1 cus and Mentor, formed many pretences ts delay them. 
He told Mentor, that he could not, without his aſſiſtance, 
determine a diſpute which had ariſen between Diophaves 
a prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, and Heliodurvs a.prieft 
of Apollo, concerning the omens, that were to be drawn 
from the flight, of birds, and the entrails of victims. And 

why, ſaid Mentor, ſhould you concern yourſelf about ſa- 
cred tbiggs? Leave queſtions of religion to be decided 
by the Etrurians, who have preſerved the moſt ancient ora- 
cles by tradition, and who, are. by inſpiration iaterpreters 
of the Gods io men. Employ your authority, only to ſup- 
pieſs theſe ciſputes in the beginning; act with perfect ne u- 
ifralty, while they continue; and content yourſelf with 
ſupporting the deeiſion, when it ſhall be made. Re. nen. 
ber, that kings ought to ſubmit to religion, and not make 
it: religion is from the Gods, and above regal authority. 
If kings concern tbemſelves with religion, they do not pro- 
tect it as a divine inſtitution, but degrade it to a mere 
indir unient of ſtate policy. The power of kings is fo great, 
e 0 
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and that of others ſo little, that religion would be in dan. 
ger of becuming juſt what the ſovereign would wiſh to 
wake It, if he thould undertake to determine any queſti- 
on about its doQtt ines or duties. Leave, then, the deciſion 
of thele queſtions, implicitly, to the friends of the Gods; 
and exert your authority, only againſt thoſe, who will not 
conform to their determination when it is made.” 
Idomeneus then complained of the perplexity he ſuffered 
from the great number. of cauſes between private perlons, 
which he was preſſed, with great importunity, to decide. 
6« Decide, faid Mentor, al) rew queſtions of right, by which 
ſome gereral maxim of juriſprudence will be eſtabliſhed, 
or ſome precedent given for the explanation of laws alrea« 
diy in force ; but do not take upon you to determine all 
_ queſtions of private property: they would overwhelm and 
embarraſs you, by their variety ard rumber; juſtice would 
nec: flarily be delayed for your ſingle decifion ; and all 
ſubordinate magiſtrates would become uſeleſs. You would 
he overwhelmed and confounded ; the regulation of petty 
affairs, would leave you neither time, nor thought, for 
buſineſs of importance; and, after all, petty affairs wou'd 
not be regulated. Avoid, therefore, a ſtare of ſuch diſ- 
advantage and perplexity ; refer private diſputes to ſubor. 
dinate judges ;z and do nothing yourſelf, but what others 
cannot do for you: you then, and then only, fulfil the-du- 
ties of a king.“ gut, faid Idomeneus, there are many 
perſors of high birth about me, who have followed my 
fortunes, and loſt great poſſeſſions in my ſervice ; theſe per- 
ſons ſeek ſome kind of recomperce for their loſſes, by ob- 


taining certain young women of great wealth in marriage: 
they urge, with inceflant importunity, to interpoſe in their 


behalf; and a ſingle word from me, would enſure them 
ſucceſs.” a; 

« It is trne, faid Menter, a ſingle word from you would 
be ſyfficient; but that ſingle word would coſt you too dear, 
Would you deprive fathers and mothers, of the liberty aid 
conſolation, of chuſing their ſons- in- la w, and confequent- 
Iy, their heirs? This, ſurely, would reduce them 10 the 
Ae and molt abi ct ſla very, and make you anſwerable 
for all the domeſtic evils of your peaple. Marriage, at the 
beſt, is not the couch of unmingled delight; and why 
ſhould you ſcatter new thorts among the down? Ne 
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thave faithful ſervants to reward, diltribute among them 


ſome unappropriated lands; and give them, beſides, rank 


and hongur, ſuited to their merits and condition: if more 
ſtill is neceſſary, add, to theſe pecuniary gratifications from 


your treaſury ; and make good the deficiency, by retrench- 
ing your expence: but never think of. paying your own 
debts, with the property of others; much lefs, with pro- 


perty transferred in viola tion of the moſt ſacred rights, by 
giving a daughter in marrjage, without the conſent of her 


arents.” 


This difficulty being removed, Idomeneus immediately 
propoſed another. The Sibarites, ſaid he, coinplain, 


that certain diſtticts, which we have given, as uncultiva- 


ted lands, amopgſt the ſtrangers whom we have drawn io 
daſentum, belong to them. Muſt |. admit. this claim? 
and ſhall | not encourage other nations, to make demands 
upon our territory, if Ido?“ 1 | 
* The'Sibarites, ſaid Mentor, ſhould not be implicitly 
believed in their own cauſe; nor is it juſt, to believe you 
implicitly in yours.” Upon whoſe teitimony will you 
then depend,” ſaid [domeneus ? Upon that of neither of 
the parties, replied Mentor: ſome neighbouring nation, that 
cannot be ſuſpected of partiality to either, muſt determine 
between you. The Sipontines are ſuch a nation; the 
have no intereſt that is incompatible with your's.“ But 
am | obliged, ſaid Idomeneus, to ſubmit to an umpire? 
Am ] not a ſovereign prince? aud is a ſovereign prince t0 
leave the extent of his dominions, to. the deciſion of fo- 
reigners?“ | 
If you reſolve to keep the land in queſtion, anſwered 
Mentor, you mutt ſuppoſe that your claim-to them is good: 
if the. Siharites inſiſt upan a reſtoration, they muſt, on their 
part, ſuppoſe their right to be inconteſtible. Vour opini- 
ons being thus oppoſite, the difference muſt either be ac- 
commodated by an umpire mutually choſen, or decided by 
force of arms: there is no medium. If you ſhou'd enter 
a country, inbahited by people who had neither judge nor 
magiſtrate, and, among whom, every family aſſumed a 
right of determiving differences with a neighbouring fa- 
nuly, by violence; would you not deplore their misfor- 
lune, and think, with: horror, of the dreadful confuſion, 
which mult ariſe from every man's being armed agsinſt his 
2 1 8 H h 3 | tellow ? 
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fellow ? _ you chan believe, that the Gods would look, 
with leſs horror, upon the earth, of which all the inhabj. 
ants mav be conſidered as one people, if every nation, 
which is but a more numerous family, ſhould afſume the 
Tight of determining, by violence, all differences with a 
neighbouring nation? An individual, who poflefles his 
field as an inheritance from his anceſtors, depends, wholly, 
upon the avthority of the laws, and the judgment of the 
migiſtrate, for the ſecurity of his property; and would 
be ſeverely puniſhed, as guilty of ſedition, if he ſhould 
endeavour to ſecure, by force, what was given him by 
right: do you, then, believe, that kiogs are at liberty to 
fupport their pretenſions by violence, without having fiſt 
tried what could be done by expedients, more conſonant to 
reaſon and humavity ? is not juice yet more ſacred and 
inviolable, as an attribute of kings, when it has whole na- 
. tions for its object; than as a private virtue in an indivi- 

Eval, when it relates only to a ploughed field? Is hea 
villain and robber, who feizes only a tew acres ; and is he 
juſt, is he a hero, who wreſts whole provinces from their 
poſſeſſors? If men are ſahje& to prejudice, partiality, and 
error, with reſpeRt to the trifl:ng concerns of private pover- 
ty; is it probable that they ſhould be leſs influenced by 
ſuch motives, in affairs of ttate? Should we rely upon our 
own judgment, where it is moſt likely to be biaſſed by 
paſſion and ſhould not error te moſt dreaded, where its con- 
. quences will be moſt fatal? The miſtake of a prince with 
rein-Q to his own pretenſi>ns, is the cauſe of ravage, fa- 
mine, and nnfjacres : of irreparable loſs to the preſent ge- 
peratian; and of ſuch depravation of manners, as may ex- 
rend calamity to the end of time, A king knows, that 
he is alwavs foarrounded by flatterers; thould. be not, 
therefore, ſunpaſe, that, upon ſuch accafions. he will be 
firttered ? if he leaves his differences to arbitration, ne 
thows himſelf candid, eqnitable, and diſpafſionate ; . he 
fates the reaſons, upon which his claim is founded; the 
thipire is an amicable mediator, not 2 rigorous judge ; and 
though his determinations do not compel Implicit obedi- 
ence, yet the greateſt deference thould be paid to them: 
te does not pronounce ſcnrence like a judge, from whoſe 
2uthorny there 1s no appeal; but he propoſes expedients ; 
ANC, by bis et the parties make mutual cenceſſiors, 
{61 
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reaſoning; and conſented, that the Sipontines ſhould me- 


ture of the two firangers in<ffeQuail, endeavoured to de- 
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He was, no longer, that Telemachus, whom love, the tyrant 


| ery ſteed, which, like thoſe that Caſtor had trained to 


of virgias followed her with that ardour, which is the di- 
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for the preſervation of, peace, If war is, is at laſt, inevi- 
table, notwithſtanding the king's utmoſt endeavours to 
avoid it, he will, at leaſt, have ſecured the teſtimony cf 
a good conſcierce, the eſteem of his neighbouis, and the 
protection of the Gods.“ Idomeneus felt the force of this 


diate between him and the Sibarites, | | 
he king, finding theſe expedients to prevent the depar- 


tain them by a ſtronger tie He had obſerved the attach- 
ment of Telemachus to Antiope ; and he hopet, that by 
ſtrenghtening this, he might accompliſh his purpoſe, 
When he gave an entertainment, therefore, he frequently 
commanded his daughter to ſing; ſhe obeyed, from a ſenſe 
of duty; but with ſech regret and confuſion, as made it ea- 
ſy to perceive, how much ſhe ſutfered by her obedience. 
Idomeneus went ſo far, as to intimate his deſire, that the 
object of her ſong might be the victory which had been 
obtained over the Daunains and Adraſtus; but the could 
not be prevailed upon to ſing the praiſes of Telemachus; 
ſhe declined it with modeſt refpeR, and her father thought 
fit to acquieſce. There was fomething in her voice, in- 
exprefſibiy tender and ſweet; Telemachus felt all its pow- 
er, and his emoridn was too great to be concealed. Ido- 
meneus remarked it with pleaſure ; but Telemachus ap- 
peared not to perceive his deſign; he could not quench 
the ſenſibility of pafſion, but reaſon precluded its effects. 


of the mind, had once held captive in the iN}and of Calypfo: 
while Antiope ſung, he was filent; and, as ſoon as the 
ſong was over, he turned the coaverfation to ſome other 
ſubject. . : 

The king, being again diſappointed, refolved to give 
his daughter the pleaſure of a great hunting match. She 
declined the ſport, and entreated with tears 10 be left 
behind; but the commands of Idomeneus were peremptory, 
and ſhewas obliged to obey. She was mounted upon a 


war, diſdained the ground; and was impatient of the rein; 
yet the governed him with ſuch eaſy negligence, that he 
fecmed to move by the ſecret impulſe of her will. A wain 
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| ſpirited, ſhuddered and drew back; 
ruſhe g againſt him; 
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ſtioction and, felicity of youth; and+ſhe might have been 
taken for Diana with her nymphs The king followed her 
inceſſintly with his eve; and while he gazed upon his 
chiid, forgot the paſt unsfortunes of his life, ſhe fixed al 
the attention of Telemachus .who was more touched with 
her modeſty, than.,wiin the graces of her perſon, or her 
dexierity | in the fieid 

he dogs, gave chace to a wild boar of enormous ihre. 
He was more furious than that of Calydon; the briſtles 
of his back were as rigid as iron, and as ſharp and long ag 
a dart; his eyes ſeemed to ſpark'e with fire. and to be 
fuffuſed with blood; his breath was heard at a remote 
diſtance, like the hoarſe murmurs of rebelitous winds; when 
Eolus recalls them to his cave, that the tempett may cenſe; 
his long tuſks were crooked like a ſickle, nor could the 
trees of the foreſt ftard hefore them. -He yored all the 
dogs that had courage o Approach him; and the boldeſt 
hunters that purſued him, were afraid he thould: be over- 
taken: yet Antiope, who, in the. courſe, was ſwifter than 
the wind, came up and attacked him the threw: a javelin 
at him, which wounded bim in the thoulder ; the blood 
guihed out in a torrent, and he turned upon bis Fdverſary 
with new fury, The horſe of Antiope, however bold and 
the monſter then 
and the thock was like that of the 
pondetous engines, that overturn the bulwarks of the ſtron- 
geſt city: the horſe could noi ſuſtain it ard fell Autiope 
was now: upon the ground; in a ſituation, that left her no 
power to avoid the tuſks of tne furious animal, whom the 
had provoked : but Te/emachus, whoſe attention had been 


_ engrofſed by her daoger, was already diſmounted; and 


with a rapidity ſcarce leſs than that of lightning, threw 
himſelf between her and the boar that Was foaming to 


revenge his-wound : the prince inſtantly-plhungedi a hunting 
ſpear into his body; and the horrid monſter fel}, agonized 


with fury, to the ground. 
Telemachus cut off the head which aflontſhed Ihe bun- 


ters, and was'ſtill terrible When nearly viewed: he pre- 


ſent ed it immediately 10-Antiope, Who bluthed; and con- 
ſulted the eves of Jdomenevs, to know: What ſhe ſhould do. 
Idomeneus, who: had been terrified att her-danger, and-was 
now 'tranſporied with joy.at her deliverance, made a oo 

that 
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that the ſhould accept the preſet t ; the took t, t' erefore, 
with an elegant acknowledgment; | recetve tem you, 
with gratitude, faid the, a more valuable gift ; lam in— 
debted to you for my lite,” The moment ihe hag ſpoken, 
the feared the had ſaid too much, and fixed her eyes upon 
the ground: Telemachus, who perceived her contuliun, 
could only reply, Huw happy is the ſon of Ulyſſes, to 
have preſerved a life ſo precious! How much more happy, 
if he could unite it with his ownl” Acntiope made no an- 
ſwer, but mixed haſtily with ber young companions, and 

immediately remounted her horſe. 
ldomeneus would immediately have promiſed big daughe | 
ter to Telemachus, but he hopes, that, in a ſtate of uncer= 
tainty, his paſſion would ftill increaſe, and that the hope 
of enſuring bis marriage, would prevent his departure from 
Salentum. Such were the principles upon which Idome- 
neus reaſoned ; but the Gods deride and diſappoint the 
views of men: the very project, that was formed to detain 
Telemachus, baſtened his departure, That zumult of love, 
and hope, and fear, which he now felt in his breaſt, made 
him jultly diſtruſt his reſolution; Mentor laboured, with 
double diligence, to revive his defire of returning to Ithaca z 
and the veſle] being now ready, he alto preſſed Idomeus- 
us to diſmiils them. Thus, the life of Telemachus being 
every moment regulated by the wifdom of Mentor, with a 
view tothe conſummation ofhis glory; he was ſutfered to 
remain no longer at any place, than was neceſſary to ex- 
erciſe his virtues, and add experience to knowledge. 
Mentor, as ſoon as Telemac/us arrived, had given orders 
that a veſſel thould be got ready, [domeneus had ſeen the 
preparations with inexpreſſible regret z and, when he per- 
ceived that the gueſts, from whom he had derived advan= 
tages ſo numerous and important, could be detained no lon- 
per, he gave himſelf up to melancholy and deſpair; he 
ut himſelf up in the innermoſt receſſes of his palace; and 
endeavoured to ſoothe his anguith, by venting it in fighs 
and tears; he forgot that nature was to be ſuſtained with 
food, and no interval of tranquility was beſtowed by ſleep: 
his health gradually declined, and a ſecret anxiety of his 
heart cenſumed him: he whithered, like a ftately tree 
which covers the earth with its ſhadow, but is gnawed 
by a worm at the root; the winds, in their fury, ay 
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. havenouriſhed it with delight; and it may have been ſpar. 


ed, in reverence, by the axe: but if the latent miſchief 
is not diſcovered, it will fade; its leaves, which are its 
. honours, will be ſcattered in the duſt ; and the trunk and 
- branches only, rifted and fapleſs, will remain, Such, in 
3 was Idomeneus, the vidim -of inconſolable 
»gt2ef. =. . . : 
.* Telemachus was tenderly affected at his diſtreſs, but 
did. not dare to ſpeak to him; he dreaded the day of de- 
133 was always buſied in finding pretences for de- 
ay; but he was, at length, delivered from this ſtate of 
-embarraſſizent and ſuſpenſe, by Mentor; am glad, ſaid 
be, to ſee this alteration in your temper; you were, by 
.nature, obdurate and haughty, ſenſible only to your own 
convenience and intereſts; but you are now ſofiened into 
-bumanity, but your own misfortunes have thought you 
.to compaſſionate the ſuffering of others, -Without this 
iympathy, there can be neither goodneſs, nor virtue, nor 
ile rn era . hut it mnt rot Fe 0 exceſs, nor 
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ſoffe red tc degenerate into feminine foftneſs. I would my ſelf 
ſolieit ldomeneus to difiniſs you, and ſpare you the embar- 
*r:fTment of fo painful a converfation ; but | am unwilling 
hat a falſe ſhame, and unmanly timidity, ſhould predo- 
minate in your breaſt. Vou muſt learn to blend fortitude 
and courage, with the tenderneſs and ſenſibility of friend- 
ſhip; you ſhould preſerve an habitual fear of giving un- 
neceſſary pain; When you are compelled to grieve any 
man, you "ſhould participate his ſorrow; and make the 
blow fall lightly, which you cannot avert.” “ That an 


Inevitable ſtreke may be thus lightened, ſaid Telemachus, 


is the reaſon why | with that [domeneus ſhould be ac- 
quainre with your departure, rather by you, than by 
myſelf.” N | 


My dear Telemachus, faid Mentor, you miſtake your 
motive. You are like alt other children of royalty, whoſe 
paſſions have been flattered, and whoſe wiſhes prevented 
in their earlieſt youth: they expect that every thing ſhould 
be managed, ſo as to coincide with their deſires, and that 
the laws of vature ſhould be ſubſervient to their will; 
yet they have not refolution to oppoſe any man to his 
face,. They avoid an oppoſition, nut in tenderneſs t0 
 Others.; not from a principle of benevolence, that fears to 
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give pain; but from a regard to their own convenience 
and gratification; they cannot bear to be ſurrounded with 
mournſul or diſcontented countenances ; and are touched 
with the miſeries of men, only as objects diſagreeable to 
their eye: they will not hear of misfortune, becauſe it is 
z'diſguſtful ſubject; and left their fancy be offended, they 
muſt be told that all is proſperity and happineſs; they 
are (urrounded with delights, and will neither ſee nor hear 
any thing that may interrupt their joy, If 'milconduR is 
to be reproved, or error detected, importuniiy repreſſed, 
falſe claims oppoſed, or factious turbulence controuled; 
they will always depute another for the purpoſe, rather 
than declare their own will with that gentle firmineſs, which 
enforces obedience, without kindling reſentment, They 
will tamely ſuffer the moſt unreaſonable favours to be ex- 
torted, and the moſt important affairs to miſcarty, rather 
than determine for themſelves, againſt the opinions of 
thoſe who are continually about them. This weakneſs is 
eaſily diſcovered, and every one improves it to bis ad- 
vantage; every requeſt becomes, in effect, a demand; 
It is urged with the moft pertinacious and troubleſome 
Importunity ; and is granted, that importunity may be trou- 
bleſome no more. The firſt attempt upon the prirce is 
by flattery ; by this, deſigning paraſites recommend them- 

ſelves to fa, our; but they are no ſooner truſted to ſerve 

than they aſpire to govern ; they rule their lord, by the 

very power they have derived from him; their bridle is 

in his mouth, and their yoke upon his ſhoutders : he groans 

under it, and ſometimes makes an effort to throw it off; 

this effort is ſoon remitted, and he bears the yoke to his 

grave ; he dreads the appearance of being governed, yet 

tamely ſyffers the reality: to be governed, is, indeed, ne- 

ceflary to ſuch princes; for they reſemble the feeble 

branches of the vine, which, not being able to ſupport 

themſelves, always creep round the trunk of ſome neigh- 

bouring tree. I muſt not ſuffer you, O Telemachus ] to 

fall into this ſtate of imbecility, which cannot fail to ren- 

der you wholly ur fit for command. Though you dare not 

ſpeak to Idonenevs, left you ſhould wound your ſenſibi- 

lity ; you will yet have no ſenſe of your affiiion, when 

the gates of Salentum are behind you; you are even now 

leis melted by bis grief, than embarraſſed by his 1 
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Go, then, and ſpeak to him for yourſelf; learn, upon this 
occaſion, to unite the tender and the. Arm let him ſee 


that you leave him with regret, but that you are deter- 


mined to leave him.“ 


Telemachus did not dare to oppoſe Mentor, nor yet to 
ſeck Idomeneus; he was aſhamed of his timidity, and yet 


unable to firinonntl it: he heſitated; he went forward a few 


ſteps, and then returned to Mentor, with ſome new pre- 


. tence for delay. He was about to ſpeak; but the very 


look of Men!or de eprived him of the power, ard filent} 

confured all that he would have faid. ** Is this, then, 
ſaid Mentor, with a ſmile of diſdain, the conqueror of the 
Daunianrs. the de'tverer of Heſperia? Is this the ſon of the 
wile Ulyſſes, who is to ſucceed him as the oracle of Greece? 
and does he not dare to tell Idomeneus, that he can no 
longer delay his return to his country, where he hopes 
once more to embrace his father? O wretched Ithaca! 
how great will be thy misfortune, if thou art one day 
to be governed by a prince, who is himſe'f.a ſlave to an 


viwoithy ſhame; ard who, to gratify his weakneſs in 


the lighteſt trifle, will ſacr; ice the mot Important inte- 
re ſt. "Remaik, now, the difference between the ſedate for- 
titude of the cloſet, and the tumultuous courage of the 
field; you feared not the arms of Adraſtus, yet are intimi- 
dated by the grief of [domeneus: this inequality often 


brings dithunour upon thoſe princes, who have been di- 


ſtinguiſned by the nobleſt atchievements ; after they have 


appeared beroes in battle, they have been found leſs than 


men in common occurrences, in which here have been 
conſiſtent and ſteady.“ 


Telemachus, feeling the foree of fihele n and ſtung 


with the reproach they contained, turned abruptly away 
and debated no longer even with himſelf. But when he 
approached the place, where Idomeneus was fi:ting pale 
and langutthing, his eyes fixed upon the ground, and his 
heart overwhelmed with ſorrow, they became in a moment 
afraid of each other:' they did not dare to interchange a 


look; and their thoughts were mutually known, without 


language ; ; each dieaded that the other ſhould break fi! ence z 


and, in this painful ſuſpence, both burſt into tears. At 
lengih, Idomneus preſſed by exceſs of apguſh, cried out, 


© Why thould we ſeek virtve, ſince thoſe who ha d her 
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are thus wretched ! Iam made ſenſible of my weakneſs, 
and then abandoned to its effects. Be it ſo; and let the 
paſt calamities of my life return. I will hear no more of 
good government; I know not the att, and am weary of 
the labour. But as for you, Telemachus, whither would 
ou go? To ſeek your father is in vain, for among the liv- 
ing he is not to be found: Ithaca is in poſſeſſion of your 
enemies, who will deſtroy you if you return; and one of 
whom 1s now certainly the huſband of your inother. Be 
eontent, therefore, to continue at Salentum; my daugh- 
ter ſhall be your wife, and my kingdom your inheritance. 
Your power here, even while I live, ſhall be abſolute; 
and my confidence in yov without limits. If theſe advan- 
tages are unworthy of your acceptance, at leaſt leave Men- 
tor; Mentor is my laſt reſource. Speak; anſwer me; let 
not your heart be ſteeled againſt me, nor deny your pity 
to the moft unfortunate of men ! Alas, you are ſtill fileat ; 
the Gods are ſtill inexorable ; 1 feel, more ſenſibly, their 
reſentment at Salentum, than at Crete; and the loſs of 
Telemachus wounds me deeper than the death of my ſon !” 
Telemachus replied, in a timid and faultering ton e, 
„My departure from Salentum is not choice, but wiſdom 
is communicated to Mentor, and Mentor has n Tay de- 
parture in their name. What then can I do? Should re- 
nounce my father, my mother, and my country, that ſhould 
be yet dearer than both? As I am born to royalty, a life 
of eaſe and pleaſure muſt not be my portion, nor muſt in- 
clination be my guide, With your kingdom, I ſhould 
poſſeſs more wealth and power than my father's can beſtow : 
but I ought to prefer what the Gods have decreed me, o 
what you bounty has offered in its ſte-J, If Antiope was 
my wife, 1 ſhould think myſelf too happy to defire your 
kingdom ; but that J may deſerve Antiope, I muſt go whi- 
ther Jam called by duty, and ſhe muſt be demanded for 
me by my. father, Did you not promiſe to ſend me back 
to Ithaca; and was it not, under this promiſe, that 1 march- 
ed againſt your enemy Adraſtus, with the army of the 
allies? And is it not now time, that 1 ſhould attend 17 
Own intereſt, and endeavour to redrefs the misfortunes of 
my family? The Gods, who have given me to Mentor, 
have alſo given Menter to the ſon of Ulyſſes, that, guided 
y his wiſdom, he might fulhl their purpoſe ; would you, 
1 ; Ii LTH 
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| therefore, h e me loſe Mentor, when all but Mentor is 


Joſt already! | have now no certain portion, retreat, or 
parent, or country. One man diſtinguithed for virtue and 
for witdom, is all that remains; and this, indeed, is the 
moſt valuable donation of Jove : judge, then, if I can re- 
nounce the bounty, and conſent to be totally deſtitute and 


for!lorn, I would ceaſe to be, rather than be thus: life 


Itlelf is of leſs value, than a iriend ; take my life, there- 
fore, but leave me Mentor! 

W hile Telemachus was ſpeaking, his 1 voice became ſtron- 
ger, and his timidity vaniſhed. Idomeneus could not- ac- 
quieſce, though he knew not what to reply; and being un- 


able to ſpeak, he endeavoured to excite pity by looks and 


geſtures of diſtrels. 


At this moment he perceived Mentor, who addreſſed him 
in a ſolemn tone, but without ſeverity: Do not give 


way, faid he, to vnteaſonable ſorrow. We leave you; but 


we lea ve you to that wiſdom, which preſides in the coun» 
cils of the Gods, Remember, with gratitude, that we 
were ſent, by the direction of that wiſdom, to corre your 
errors, and preſerve your ſtate, We have reftored Philo- 


cles, and he will ſerve you with fidelity: reverence for 


the Gods, delight in virtue, love for the people, and com- 


paſſion for the wretched, will be always predominant in 


bis boſom Liften to his ady' ce, and employ him without 
jealouſy or diſtruſt, Ibe moſt important ſervice he cas 
render you, is to tell you your faults without diſgu: iſe or 
palliation; require this ſervice of him, in the fiiſt place. A 


1 kiag i is diſtinguiſhed by the nobleſt fortitude ; he 


cars not the monitor in the friend, nor ſhrinks from the 
ſi ght of his own failings: if you are endowed with this 
fortitude, you ha ve not ag to fear from our abſence; the 

telicity of your life is ſecure; but it flattery, which tteals 
Its winding way like a ſerpent, ſhould once more get acceſs 
to your heart, and render you ſuſpicious of diſintereſted 


counſel, you are undone, Pine no longer, in voluntary 


ſubjeQion to ſorrow ;z but follow virtue with the utmoſt 
effort of your mind. I have inftruted Philocles, 10 


lighten your cares, and deſer ve your confidence ; and 1 


will be. anſwerable for his integrity. The Gods have 

given them to you. as they have given me to Telemachus ; 

the deſtiny whigh they bays allotted us, we __ 4 fi 
oldiy; 
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boldly z for to regret it is vain. If my aſſiſtance ſhould be 
neceſſary, afier | have icſtored Telemachus to his father 
and his Country, | will retuin ; and what could give me 
more ſenſible delight? ! ſeek, for myſeif, netther wealth 
nor power ; and | with only to aſſiſt others, in the ſearch 
of juſtice and virtue, To you, I have a particular at- 
tachment; for the generous confidence of your — 
can never be forgotten.“ 

While Mentor was ſpeakivg, Idomeneus became ob 
ſcious of a ſudden and pleaſing change, He felt his paſ- 
ſions ſubſide. in peace, as the waves ſink in reft, and the 
temper is huſhed to filence, when the father of the deep 
lifts his trident againſt them, Nothing now remained, 
but a kind of tender regret ; ſomething, that was rather a 
ſoit and ſoothing melancholy, than grief; and couraye 
hope, virtue, and confidence in the Gods, began once 
more to kindle in his boſom. 

„Well then, my dear Mentor, ſaid he, | muſt loſe all, 
and be content ; let me, however, be ain preſent to your 
mind. When yOu ſhall have arrived in Ithaca, where 
the reward of wiſdom ſhall fill all your withes, temem- 
ber, that Salemum is your own work; and that Idomeneus, 
mconfolable tor your loſs, has no hope but in your return. 
Farewel, O ſon of Ulyſſes! iny ports thall detain you no 
more: the Gods, reciann the treaſu:ewhich they ent, and 
it is my duty to comply. Farewel, Mentor, the great- 
eft and wiſeſt of men! if ſuch 5 as thine, is 
within the limits of our nature; and thou art not a Divinity, 
that haſt aſſumed the form, to +1] Rrength tom weak- 
nefs, and from fimplicity wiſdom. Be Ati] the guide and 
the guardian of Telemachus, who is more fortunate by thy 
charge, than to be the conquerors of Adraſtus. | Jitinifs 
you both: | will refrain my words; my fighs arc iuvo- 
lun „, and my, therefore, be forgiven. Go, live toge- 
| ther, and together be happy! | have nothing left, bur the 
| remembrance that I once thared your felicity : the golden 

moments are paſt, and I knew not their value; they fed 
in haſte, alas! and they will never return! | have pots 
ſeſſed vou; but the joy 's vaniichee ! 1 pow ice you; but 
I ſhall ſee you nz wore.” 

Mentor took this opportunity io withiraw: he em- 
braced Philocles, who burſt into tcars, abd was unable 19 
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fpeak. Telmacſius would have taken hold of Mentor's hand, 
that he might have quitted that of Idomeneus; but Ido- 
-» meneus, placing himſelf between them, went towards the 
| he gazed upon them, by turns; he ſighed z and he 
requently began to ſpeak ; but his voice faultered, and he 
left the ſentence unfinithed. 
And now they heard in a confuſed murmur, the voices 
of the mariners who crouded the ſhore 3 the cordage was 
© Kretched, the ſails were made ready, and a favourable 
gale ſprung up. Telemachus and Mentor, with tears in 
their eyes, took leave of the king, who held them long 
in his arms, and followed them with his eyes as far 21 
| hey could be ſeen, 5 . 


* 
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- BOOK XXIV. 


a TEerLEMACHUS, during the voyage, prevails æbith M u- 
10 A 12 explain many dicullies in the art of gryernment, 
par ticularly that of dijtinguifhing the characters of men, 
fo as tv emp/oy the good, and avid being deceived by 
the bad; during this converſation a caim vbliges them 13 
put int a litil- aud AH re ULys3es hud ful gone 
a/are: TELEMACHUS ſees and ſpeuks to him withiſut 

knowing auho he is; but after having ſeen Him grub tk. 

feels a ſetret uneafinejs, of which he cannot imagine ihe 
eauſe; Ni EN TO explains it, and comforts tim, aſſuring 
him that he jern ſhill meet with” his father again ; he 
puls his patience and piety to another trial, by detaining 
Aim to ſacrifice to MIN EKVA ; the Goddeſs who hud” 

| been concealed wider the figure of MENTO &, reſumes lier 
own form, and is kn'wwn and ackn auledged by | ELEM as 
CHUS ; fhe gives lim her laj] inſtructians, and diſappears. 
TetLEMACHUus arrives in Ithaca, and finds his feilicr | 


al the houſe of his faithſul ſervant Eunie nes. 


* 


PLATE XXIV. Wiſdom reigning her charge: the Tem- 
ple of Inimirtality is is in view, to which ihe ab;. 
is now eaſy ; the rugged ajcent is behind, and ihe fefrons 
from which fre axe coped. 


HE fails now ſwell with the breeze, and the ſhare 
1 (is to retreat : the pilot perceived, at a diſlavce, 
the promoniry of Lrucate, which conceals 11s ſummit ia 
the hoary mitts, tbat are blown round it by ine lreeving 
whiriwind ; and the Acroceraunian mountains, which itil 
lift their piefuuiptuous brow to Heaven, though biaked 
fo often by the bus of Jove. 
© | believe, ſaid Telemachus to Mentor during the voy- 
age, that I now perf<Qiy underſtand ihe naxims of govern» 
ment that you have given me. They appeared, at firft, 
like the contfultd iniages of a dream; bur, by degrees, they 
became clear and diſtinct: ſo all objects appear obicure 
and cloudy, at the ff dawn of the moining ; but, at | 
length, they riſe gisdually, like a brw Creaiil out of 
f „„ Cubas; 
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chaos, as the light, ineree ſing by inſenſible degrees, diſſipates 

the miſt that ſurrounds them, defines their true figure, 
and tinges them with their proper hue, I am perſuaded, 
that the great ſecret of government is, to ditting uiſh the 
different charaQers of men, to felect them for different 
purpoſes, and allot each to the employment which 1s moſt 
ſuited to his talents ;but am (till to learn, how characters 
are thus to be diſtinguiſhed? 

* Mankind, repted Mentor, to be known, muſt be ſtu- 
died, and to be ſtudied, they muſt frequently be ſeen 
and talked to Kings ought to converſe with their ſub- 
jeQs, hear their ſentiments, and conſult them . they thould 
alſo ttuſt them with ſome ſmall employment, and take 
an account how they diſcharge it, in order to judge 
whether they are capable of more important ſervice, By 
what means, my dear Telemachus, did you acquire your 
knowledge in horſes? was 11 not, * ſeeing them frequent- 
1y, and converſing with perſons of experience concerning 
their exceilencies and defects? In the ſame manner, con- 
verſe with the wiſe and good, who are grown old in the 
ſtudy of human nature, concerning the defects and excel- 
lencies of men; you will thus, inſenſibly, acquire a nice 
diſcernment of character, and know what may be expected 
from every man that falls under your obſervation How 
have you been taught to diſtinguiſh the poet from the 
mere writer of verſes, but by fiequently reading, and con- 
verſation with perſons, who have a good taſte for poetry ? 
and how have you acquired judgment in muſic, but by 
the ſame application to the ſubject? How is it poſſible 


"that men ſhould be well governed, if they are not known? 


| © 2nd how can, the knowledge of men be acquired, but by 


living among them? But ſeeing them in public, where 
they talk of different ſubjects, and ſay nothing even of 
them which has not been premeditated, is by no means liv- 
ing among them; they muſt be ſeen in private ; their 
latent ſentiments muft be traced to the ſecret recefſes of 
the heart; they muſt be viewed in every light; all their 
"depths and ſhallows muſt be tried, and their principles of 
action aſcertained. But to:forma right judgment of man- 
kind, it is pri:cipally peceſſary, to know what they ovght 
ta be; a elear and definite idea of ieal merit, is abſolutely 

| | M neceſſary 


can diſtinguiſh the wicked, the wicked cannot diſtinguiſn 
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neceflary to diſtinguiſh thoſe who have it, from thoſe whe 
have it not. Men are continually talking of virtue ard 
merit; but there are few, who know preciſely, what is 
meant by either; they are ſple did terms, indeed; but 
with reſpect to the greateſt part of thoſe who take a pride 
in perpeiually repeating them, of uncertain fignifieation, 
Juſtice, reaſon. and virtue, mult be reſolved into ſome 
certain principles, before it can be determined who are 
juſt, reaſonable, and virtuous; the maxims of a wiſe and 
good adminiſtration muſt be known, before thoſe, wha 
adopt them, can be diftinguithed from thoſe, who ſuhſti- 
tute falſe refinement and political cunning in their ſtead. 
To take the dimenfi»ns of different bodies, we muſt 
have a ſtandard meaſure ; 10 judge of qualities and cha- 
racters, we muſt have ſome fixed and invariable princi- 
- ples, to which they may be referred We muſt know, 
preciſely, what is the great purpoſe of human life; and 
to what end, the government of markind ſhould be di- 
reed ; the ſole end of all government, is to render man- 
kind virtuous and happy; ard with this great end the 
notion, that a prince is inveſted with the regal power and 
authority for his owa ſake, is wholly incompatible. This 
notion can only gratify the pride of a tyrant ; a good king 
lives but for his people; and ſacrifices his own eaſe and 
pleaſure, to their advantage. He, whoſe eye is not in- 
variably fixed upon this great end, the public good, if in 
any inſtance he attains it, will attain it by chance; he will 
float in the ſtream of time, like a ſhip in the ocean, with- 
out a pilot, the ſtars unmarked, and the ſhores unknown ; 
in ſuch a ſituation, is it poſſible to avoid thipwreck ? | 
« It frequently happens, that prinees, not knowing in 
what virtue conſiſts, kuow not what they ought to ſeek 
in mankind ; they miſtake virt ue for auſterity ; it offends 
them, by appearing to want complacency, and to effe c 
independence; and touched at once with fear and diſguſt, | 
they turned from it to flattery. From this moment, ſinee- 
rity and virtue are to be found no more; the prince is ſe- 
duced by a phantom of falſe glory, which renders him un- 
worthy of the true; he perſuades himſelf, that there is no | 
ſuch thing as virtue upon the earth; for though the good 


the good; and, what they cannot diſtinguiſh, they fopy 1 
PE en nw. - pole] 
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ing more, they ſuſpect a. alike, 

they retire from the Public eye, and immute themſel ves 
in the palace they impute the molt caſual trifles to eraſ: 
and deſign; they are à terror to mankind, and manking 
is a terror to them; they love daikneſs; and diſguiſe their 
characters, which, however, are pertectiy known ; the 
malignant curioſity of their ſu J-Qs penettates every vell, 
1gairs every [Tet ; bur he, that isthus known 
by all, knows no body; the lelf- intereſted wretches that 


baſy to ca lumniate or bauiih all; who would open his eyes; 

e lives in a kind ot lavage and unfocial Magnificence, al. 
ways the dupe of that impoſition, Waich tre at once dreads 
and deſerves. He, that converſes only with 2 {mall num. 
ber, almott neceſſarily adopts their pattons and thejr pre- 


„lie at the mercy of the tale. bea ters, a del- 
elta ble race, Who are nouriſhed dy the poi- 
ion that deſtroys others; who make what is little great, 


meleſs criting] 5 Who, rather than not lin- 
pute evil, invent jt and who, to anſwer their own pur- 
poſes, play u pon the cauſelefs ulpicle 

et the gte-; ect of your knowledge, therefore, 
Om] dear Peine; de man. Examine him 5 hear 
one men's opinion of another try them by degrees; truſt 


| implicitl/ to none; and Pfofir of your experience, when 


Tou ſhall have been deceived in your judgment, which 
ſometimes wil. certainly happen; wickeg men diſtzuiſe 
themſelves with too much art, to be always deicëked n 
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not endanger their virtue, by truſting them with abſolute 
power; for many men, who have ſtood againſt common 
temptations, have fallen, when unlimited authority, and 
boundleſs wealth, have brought their virtue to a ſevere 
teſt, The prince, who ſhall be ſo far favoured of the 
Gods, as to find two or three, whoſe wiſdom and virtue 
render them worthy ofhis friendſhip ; will, by their means, 
find others of the ſame character, to fill the inferiour de- 
partments of ſtate; and thus, by the few that be can 
truſt, he will acquire the knowledge of others, whom his 
own eye could never reach,” 7 
% But I have often heard, ſaid Telemachus, that men 
of ability ſhould be employed, even though virtue be 
wanting.“ “ The ſervice of ſuch men, replied Mentor, is 
fometimes neceſſary, When a nation is in a ſtate of tu- 
mult and diſorder, authority is often found in the hands 
of wicked and deſigning men, who are poſſeſſed of impor- 
tant employments, from which they cannot immediately 
be removed ; and have acquired the confidence of perſons 
in power, who muſt not abruptly be oppoſed ; nor muſt 
they be abruptly oppoſed themſelves, left they ſhould 
throw all things into irremediable confuſion: they muft 
be employed for a time; but care muſt conſtantly be ta- 
ken to leſſen their importance by degrees; and even while 
they are employed, they muſt not be truſted. He that 
truſts them with a ſecret, inveſts them with power 
which they will certainly abuſe, and of which, from thas 
moment, he will be the ſlave: by his ſecret, as with a 
chain, he will be led about at pleaſure z and, however 
he may regret his bondage, he will find it impoſſible to 
be free, Let them negociate ſuperficial affairs, and be 
treated with attention and kindneſs; let them be attach- 
ed to their duty, even by their paſſions, for by their paſli- 
ons only, they can be held; but let them never be ad- 
mitted to ſecret and important deliberations, Some ſpring 
ſhould be always ready, to put them in motion, when it 
is fir they ſhould act; but the king ſhould never truſt 
them with the key, either of his boſom, or of his ſtate. 
When the public commotion ſubſides, and government is 
regularly adminiſtered by men of approved integrity and 
wiſdom, the wicked, whole ſervices were forced upon 
Meir prince for a time, will infenfivly become unneceſſary 
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and inſignificant : but, even then, they ſhovld be well 


treated; for, to be ungrateful}even to the wicked, is 10 


be like them: but in all kindneſs ſhewed to ſuch charac- 
ters, there jhould be a view to their amendment; ſome 
of their fau}ts ſhould be overlogked, as incident to human 
infirmity: but the king's authoricy ſhould be gradually 
reſumed, and thoſe miſchiefs prevented, which they would 
openly perpetrate, if not reſtrained. It muſt, however, 


be confeſſed, that, after all, the neceſſity of. uſing wicked 


men as inſtruments of doing good, is a misfortune ; and 


though it is ſometimes inevitable, it ſhouid be remedied 
as ſoon as poſſible. A wiſe prince, who has no with but 


to eſtabliſh order, and diſtribute juſtice, will ſoon find ho- 
neſt men, of ſufficient ability to cHect his purpoſes ; and be 
able to ſhake off the fraudulent and crafty, whoſe charac- 
ters diſgrace the beſt ſervice they can perform. 

gut it is not enough for a king, to find good ſubjects; 
he muſt make them.” That, ſaid Telemachus, mutt 


ſurely bean arduous taſk.” Not at all, replied Mentor: 


the very ſearch after vinue and abilities, will produce 
them; for rewards, well beſtowed, will excite univerſal 


emulation. How many languiſh in idleneſs and obſcurity, 


who would become diftinguiſhed, if the hope of fortune 
was to excite them to labour? ard how many, deſpairing 


to riſe by virtue, endeavour to Jurmount the diſtreſſes of 
poverty by vice ? If you diſtinguiſh genius and virtue by 


rewards and honours, your ſubjects will excel in both cha- 
raters, by a voluntary and vigorous effort of their own: 


and how much farther may you carry that excellence, by 
gradually bringing for ward the merit that is thus pro- 
"duced, and advancing thoſe that appear capable of pub- 


lic and important ſervice, from the loweſt ta the higheſt 


employments? You will exerciſe their various talents ; 
and bring the extent of their underſtanding, and the fin- 
cerity of their virtue to the teſt. Thoſe, who fill the 


great offices of ſtate, will then have been bg up, un- 
der your own eye, in lower ftations ; you will have fol- 


lowed them, through life, ſtep by ſtep ; and you will judge 
of them, not from their profeſſions, nor from a fingle act, 
but the whole tenor of their conduct.“ > 
While Mentor and Telemachus were engagedin this con- 
verſatlon, they perceived a Phxacian veſſel, which had 


put 
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put into a little iſland wholly deſolate, and ſurrounded 
by craggy precipices of an enormous height. It was, at 
this time, a dead calm, ſo that the zephyrs themſelves 
ſcemed to hold their breath; the whole turtace of the ſea 
was bright and ſmooth, as a mirrour; the fails, which 
clung to the maſt, could no longer impel the veflel in its 


\ courſe; and the rowers, exhauſted with labour, endea- 


voured to ſupply the deficiency of the gale in vain, ft be- 
came, therefare, abſolutely. neceſſary to go on ſhore at 
this place, which was rather a rock of the E. than an ha- 
bitation for men; and, at another time, it could not have. 
been approached without the utmoſt danger. The Pha1- 
cians, who were waiting for the wind, were not leſs in- 
patient of delay than the mariners of Salentum, who had 
the conduct of Telemachus and Mentor. As ſoon as Tele- 
nachus was on ſhore, he advanced over the craps, towards 
ſome of theſe people, who had landed before bim; and 
enquired of the firtt man he met, whether he had ſeen 
Ulyſſes, the king of Ithaca, at tne palace of Alcinous. _ 
ſt happened, that the perſon to whom he addrefſed him- 
ſelf, was not a Phñæacian; but was a ftranger, whole 
country was unknown: he was of a majeſtic deportment, 
tut appeared ſorrowful and dep Qed. When he was ac- 
colted, he was loſt in thought, and ſeemed not to hear the 
ceſtion that was aſked him; but foon recollecting him- 
ſe't, he replied, ** You ſuppole that Ulyſſes had been ſeen 
in the iſland of the Phezucians, and you are not miſtaken ; 
he was received at the palace of Alcinous, as at a place 
where the Gods werereverenced, aid the duties of hoſpi- 
tality fulfilied: but he, ſoon after, left that country, where 
you will now ſeek him in vain, He ſet out, that be 
might once more ſalute his houthold Gods in Ithaca, if the 
fuperior powers ſhall forget their anger, and voucbſafe 


the bleſſing“ 


The ſtranger pronounced theſe words in a moarnful 
voice, and immediately ruſhed into a wild thicket upon 
the top of a rock; where fixing his eyes, upon the ſea, 
he ſeemed defirous of ſolitude, and impatient to "depart, 
Telemachus remarked him with grear attention; and the 
more he gazed, the greater were his emotion. and aſtoni ſi- 
ment. The anſwer of this ſtranger, ſaid be io Mentor, 
is that of a man fo abſorbed in affliction, as ſcarce to take 
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cognizance of external objects. The unfortunate havemy 
pity, for I am myſelf unfortunate ; and, for this man, 
I am particularly intereſted, without knowing why; he hay 
not treated me with courteſy, he ſeemed to pay no atten- 
tion to what I ſaid, and he ſcarce vouchſafed ine an an- 
ſwer; yet ] cannot but wiſh, that his misfortunes were at 
An end,” | 5 „ 

«See then, ſaid Mentor with a ſmile, what advantage 
is derived from the calamities of life; they humble the 
3 of greatneſs, and ſoften inſenſibility to compaſſion, 

rinces, who have been fatally flattered with perpetual 
proſperity, imagine theniſelves to be Gods; if they have 
an idle wiſh to be gratified, they expect mountains to ſink, 
and ſeas to vaniſh ; they hold mankind as nothing, and 
would have all nature the mere inſtrument of their will; 
when they hear of misfortune, they ſcarce underſtand the 
term; with reſpe@ to them, misfortune is a dream; and 
they know not the difference between good and evil. Afflie- 
tion only can teach them pity; and give them, for the 
adamant in their boſum, the heart of a man; when they 
are afflicted, they become ſenſible that they participate a 
common nature with others, to whom they ſhould adminiſ. 
ter the comfort of which they feel the want, It a ſtranger 
has thus forcibly excited your pity, becauſe, like you, he 
is a wanderer upon the coaſt ; how much more compaſſion 
thould you feel for the people of Ithaca, if, hereafter, you 
Tthould fee them ſuffer! yet the people of Ithaca, whom 
the Gods will confide to your care, as a flock is confided 
to a ſhepherd, may, perhaps, become wretched by your 

ambition, your prodigality, or imprudence; for nations 
are never wretched but by the fault of kings, who, like 


- * their guardian Gods, ſhould watch over them for good.” 
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To this diſcourſe of Mentor, Telemachus liſtened with 
grief and trouble; and at length, with ſome emotion, re- 
plied, ** If theſe things are true, royalty is, of all condi- 
tions, the moſt wretched, . A king is the flave of thoſe, 
whom he appears to command ; his people are not ſub- 
._ ordinate to him, but he is ſubordinate to his people; al) 

his powers and faculties ate referred to them, as their ob * 
je &; he is the ſervant, not of the community only, but o 
every individual; he muſt ſupply all their wants, accom- 

moda te himſelf to all their weakneſſes, correct their Yom, 
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teach them wiſdom and endow. them with happineſs. 
The authority with which he appears to be inveſted, is 
not his own ; he is not at liberty to exert it, either for 
his glory, or his pleaſure ; it is, indeed, the authority of 
the laws, to which he muſt himſelf be obedient, as an ex- 
ample to others; the laws muſt reign, and of their ſove- 
reignty he muſt be the defence: for them he muſt paſs 
the night in vigils, and the day in labour: he is leſs at 
liberty and at reſt, than any other in his dominions; for 
his own freedom and repoſe, are ſacrificed to the freedom 
and happineſs of the public.“ | 

« It is true, replied Mentor, that a king is inveſted with 
the character, only that he may be, to his people, what 
a ſhepherd is to kis flock, or a father to his family : but 
can you imagine, 'my dear Telemachus, that a king who is 
continually employed to make multitudes happy, can him- 
ſelf be wretched ? He correQs the wicked by puniſhment, 
he encourages the good by rewards, he forms the world 
by virtue, a viſible n the vicegerent of Heaven! 
Is it net ſufficient glory, to ſecure the laws from violation ? 
to affect being above their authority, is not to acquire 
glory, but to become the object of deteſtation and con- 
tempt. A king, if he is wicked, muſt indeed be miſerable ; 
for his paſſions, and hisvanity, will keep him in perpe- 
tual tumult and folicitude ; but, if he is good, he will en- 
joy the pureſt and moſt ſublime of all pleaſures, in pro- 
moting the cauſe of virtue, and expecting an eternal recom- 
pence from the Gods.” | 
Telemachus, whoſe mind was in great uneaſineſs and 
agitation, ſeemed, at this time, never to have compre- 
hended theſe principles, though they had long been fami- 
liar to his unnd, and he had often taught them to others: 
a ſplenetic humour, the frequent concomitant of ſecret infe- 
licity, diſpoſed him, contrary to his own ſentiments, to re- 
ject the truth which Mentor had explained, with ſubtile 
cavils and pertinacicts contradiction. Among other objecti- 
ons, he urged the ingratitude of mankind: © What, ſays he, 
ſhall life be devoted, to obtain the love of thoſe, who will 
perhaps, hate you for the attempt; and to confer benefits 
upon wreiches, who may probably uſe them to your de- 
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% Tngratiiude, reed nente HA great calmneſs, myſt 
de expected from mankind * but, though markind are un. 
auld ſerve, chem leſs for their own fakes, than in 
obedience tothe Gods, who @@mimand it. The good that 

we do is never Joſt, if men forget it, it is remembered 
and rewarded by the Gods. Beſides, if the multitude are un- 
grateful, there will always be-virtuous men, by whom vir. 
„  tue will be regarded with Tteverence and love; and even 
the multitude, however inconſtant and capricious, will, 
ſooner. or later, be juſt to merit. But if you would prevent 
the ingratriude of mankind, do not load them with. ſuch 
benefits as, in the common eſtimation, are of moft value; 
do not endeavour to make them poweßful ard rich; do 
not make them the dread, or the envy cf others, either 
in their pteweſs, or their pleaſures. This glory, this 
abundance, theſe delights will corrupt them; they will 
become more wicked, and conſequently more ungrateful, 
Inſtegd, therefore, of offering them a fatal gift, a deli. 
cious poifon, endeavour. to improve their morals, to in- 
ſpire them with juſtice, ſincerity, the fear of the Gods, 
humanity, fidelity, moderation, and diſintere ſtedneſs: by 
implanting goodneſs, you will eradicate ingratitude : when 
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good; and virtue will always aitach thoſe, who receive 
n, to ibe giver. Thus, by communicating real benefits, you 
will receivereal benen in return; and the very nature of 
your gift, will make ingratitude impoſfible. Is it ſtrange, that 
men ſhould be ungrateful to princes, who haye trained them 
ro nothing but injuſtice and ambi on; and taught them only 
to be jealous, arrogant, perfigious ard cruel ! A prince muſt 
expect, that his people will act towards him, as be taught 
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good, both by his example and authority, he will reap 
the fruit of his labour from their virtue : or at leaſt, in 
' his own, and in the favour of the Gods, he will find 
abundant conſolation for his diſappointment,” _ | 
As ſoon as Mentor had done ſpeaking,” Telemachus ad- 
- Yanced haftily towards the Phzacians, whoſe veſſel lay at 
«anchor neat; the” ſhors. He fännd among them an old 
man, of whom: 


Va be enguired whence they came; whither 
| |. they were goidgpandathe bad not ſeen Uly/es, © We are 
|| gome fata * , from ou own iſland Corcyra, and 
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8 we thould not be weary of doing good; we 


you give virtue, you give a permanent and ſubſtantial 


them io act towards others.” Ifhe labours to render them 
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deelared,, by an oracle, id his mother, that, if he lefu his: 


diſcovered wherever he went: kiage dee 


we are going far merchandize 'to- Ep'tus: Uly/es, as you 


have been told already, has deen in our country, and has | 
now left it. | 4 | | 


gut who, ſaid Telamachius, is he, that, while he waits 

for the departure of your veflel ſezms to be abſorbed in 
the coniemplal ion of his own unsfortunes, and retires from 
ſociery to the moſt folitary parts of the iſlaad ?” „ He, 
ſaid the. old man, is & ſlronger, of whomwe have ho ko- 

edge. | It is faid;, that his name is Cleomenes ; that he is 
a native of Phrygia ; and that, before his binh, it was 


country, he ſhould be a king; but that, if he continued: 
in it, the Gods would denounce their anger againſt the 
Phrygians by a peſtilence. "Ion ES er, i it: 
He was, therefore, delivered to ſome ſailars, by his 
parents as ſoon as he was born, who conveyed him to the 
and of Leſbos, where he was privately educated at the 
expence of bis country, which had ſo great an intereſt ia 
keeping him at a diſtance. As he increaſed: in ſtature, 
his perſon; became, at once, comely and robuſl Aud he 
excelled in all exerciſes, that render the body agile and 
ſtrong ; he alſo applied, with great genius and taſte, to ſei». - 
ence, and the polite arts; but no people would ſuffer bim 

to continue among them The prediction of the oracle 
concerving him, becamo generally kagwa, andoahe.gls ſoon. 
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reſide: it js his deſtiny, to be every where "eſteemed, be- 
loved and admired ; and to be excluded from all civil 
ſocieties upon earth. | 
He is now advanced in years; and yet he has not 
hitherto been able to find any diſtrict, either of Aſia or 
Greece, where he may be permitted to live in unmoleſted 
obſcurity. He appears to be wholly without ambition, 
d to defire neither honour nor riches ; and if the oracle 
d not promiſed him royalty, he would think himſelf 
the happieſt of mankind. He indulges no hope of return- 
Ing to his native country ; for he knows, that to return thi- 
ther, would be to give up every family to mourning and 
tears. Even royalty itſelf, for which he ſuffers, is not de- 
fable in his opinion: he is fulfilling the condition upon 
which it is to be acquired, in fpight of himſelf; and im- 
pelled by an unhappy fatality, be purſues it from kingdom 
to kingdom, while it flies like a ſplendid illuſion defore 
him, as it were, to ſport with his diſtreſs, and continue an 
idle chaſe, till life itſelf ſhall have loft its value with its 
uſe. fatal a gift 1s reſerved for him by the Gods! 
How has it embittered thoſe hours, which youth would 
| have devoted to joy ! and how has it aggravated the infir- 
mities of age, when the only felicity of wearied nature 
is reſt [” : 
ke is now going, continued the old mariner, to 
Thrace, in ſearch of ſome rude and lawleſs ſavages, whom 
he may collect into a ſociety, eivilize, and govern for a 
certain time; that thus, baving accompliſhed the oracle, 
the moſt flouriſhing ſtate may admit him without fear, If 
e ſucceeds in this defign, he will immediately retire to a 
village in Caria ; and apply himſelf wholly to his favou- 
ite employment, agriculture. He is a wiſe man, his 
deſires are moderate, he fears the Gods, and he knows man- 
kind; and though he does not think them worthy of eſteem, 
can live peaceably among them, Such is the account that 
I bave heard of the ſtranger, after whom you enquire.” 
Telemachus, while he was attending to this narrative, 
often turned bis eyes towards the fea, which began to be 
. _ troubled: the wind now ſwelled the ſurface into waves, 
"which, breaking againſt the rocks, whitened them with 
foam. The man obferved it; and, turning haſtily to Le- 
| lemachus, ** | myft be gone, ſaid he, or my W 
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| will Fee fs 9g wg warts” the veſſel, 
the: $i wage" Goat A confuted clamout, 
"echoed along the ſhore. * A 

The ftranger, whom they calle CA:, had wan⸗ 
dered about in the middle of the iſtund: and, climbing tb 
the ſummit of many of the rocks, had eyed the boundleſs 
diffuſion of watets argnad him, with a fixed and mournful 
attention Telemackas: had ſtill kept fight of him, and te- 
marked him in every, ſituation; not with an idle curioſity, 
- for his heart melted with compa \n, for a man, who 
though virtuous, was wreiched, and a fugitive; formed 
for great atchievements, yet condemned to be the {port 
of fortune, and a ſtranger to his country, I, ſaid he to 
himſelt, may, perhaps, once more ſee Ithaca; but the re- 
turn of this Cleomenes: to Phrygia, is impoſſible. ” Thus 
Telemachus received comfort, from contemplating the mi- 
ſery of a man more wreiched: than himſelf. 

"The ſtranger no ſooner perceived his veſſe] ready to fail, 
than he ruſhed down the craggy ſides of the rock, with 
as much agility and ſpeed, as Apollo bounds, from preci- 
pice to precipice, in the foreſts of Lycia, when with his 
ſilver hair gathered in a knot behind him, he purſues the 
Nags and the boars, that fly from the terrors of his bow 
in vain, When the ſtranger waz on board, ard his veffel 
dividing the waves, became gradually more diflant from 
the ſhore, the heart of Telemachis died within him; he felt 
the keenelt affi ction without knowing the cauſe ; the tears 
flowed unbidden from bis eyes, ard he found nothing ſo 
pleaſing as to weep. 

In the mean time, the mariners of Salentum, overcome 
with fatigue, were ſreiched upon the graisneat the beach 
in a profound ſſeep A ſweet inſenſibihiy was diffuſed. 
through every nerve; and the ſceret but.powe: ful inflitnce 
of Minerva had; iti full av. ſcattered over tnem the de wy 
poppies of the night. Telemnchriis was altoniihed to ſee 
the Silentines thus reſign themſelves to ſleep, while the 
Pheacians, ever active ard vig ant, had improved the 
gaſe; yet [PREP more imtent'upon watching their veſſel, 
which was nous filling from bis fight in the horizon, than 
upon recalling his mariners to their-duty, A ſectet and 
irreſiſtib e ſents of aſtoniſhment and cor cera, kept his eyes 
des open the: bark chat bad left the idand, 20 of which © 
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the fails o | could be feen, „lieb. by their whiteneſs, * 
were juſt di ftinguithed from the azurevof the fea. Mentor, 
"called to him, but he was deaf to the voice: his ſacultics 
ſeemed zo be ſuſpended, as in a trance; and he had no 
more the poſſeſſion of himſelf, than the frantic, votaries of 
Bacchus, when graſping the Thyrſis in their hands, the 
ravagings of their frenzy are re-echoed from the banks of 
2 Hebrus, and the rude acclivities of Iſmarus and Rho- 
ope. | 
At length, bowever, the faſcination was ſuſpended ; ; and, 
| recovering his recollection, he again melted into tears, 
do not wonder, ſaid Mentor, my dear Telemac/us. to 
ſee you weep z . for the cauſe of your trouble, though to 
you a ſecret, is known to me. Nature is the Divinity 
that ſpeaks within you ; it is her influence that you feel; 
and, at her touch, your heart has melted, A firanger has 
f lied your breaſt with emotion: that ſtranger is the great 
| Ulyſſes. What the Pbæacian has told you concerning 


him, under the name of Cleomenes, is nothing more than 
a fiction, invented more effectually to conceal his return 
to Ithaca, whither he is now going: he is already near the 
port; and the ſcenes, ſo long defired, are at length given 
10 bis view. You have ſeen him, as it was once foretold 
il you, but have not known him : the time is at hand, when 
| you ſhail ſee him again; when you ſhall know him; and 
be known by him ; but the Gods would permit this only 
in Ithaca. His heart did not ſuffer leſs emotion than 
yours: but he is too wile to truſt any man with his ſecret, 
while it might expoſe him to the treachery and infults of 
the pretenders to Penelope. Your father Ulyſſes 1s the 
wiſeſt of mankind ; his heart is an unfathomable depth; 
his ſecret lies beyond the line of ſubtilty and fraud; he is 
the friend of truth, he ſays nothing that is falſe; but, when 
it is neceſſary, he conceals what is true; his wiſdom is, 
as it were, a ſeal upon his lips, which is never broken, but 
for an important purpoſe; he ſaw you, he ſpoke to you, 
yet he concealed himſelf from you; what a conflit muſt he 
have ſuſtained, what anguith muft he have felt! Who can 
wonder at his deje ction and ſorrow!“ 
During this diſcourſe, Telemachus ſtood fixed in atonith= 
ment, and at length burlt into tears ; his wonder was 
mingled with the tendereſt and deepeſt dificeſs ; and it 
| Was 
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was long before the ſighs, that ſtruggled in his boſom, 
would permit a reply. At length he cried cut, O iny 
dear Mentor ! there was, indeed, in this ſtranger, ſome- 
thing that controuled all my heart; ſomething that attrae- 
ted. and melted me; a powerful influence without a name! 
But, if you knew him, why did you not tell me, before 
he departed, that he was Ulyſſes? and why did you not 
ſpeak to him yourſelf, and acquaint him that he was not 
concealed from you? What do theſe myſteries conceal ?: 
Is it, that 1 thall be wretched for ever! Will. the Gods, 
in their anger, doom me to the torments of Tantalus, 
whole burning lips a deluſive ſtream approaches for ever, 
and for ever flies! O my father, thou haſt eſcaped me 
for ever ! perhaps I ſhall ſee thee no more; perhaps the 
ſuitors of Penelope may take thee in the ſnares, which they. - 
ſpread for me! O had | followed thee ; then, if life 
had been denied us, we might at leaſt have died roge- 
ther ! O Ulyſſes, Ulyſſes, if thou ſhalt efcape another thip- 
wreck, which, from the perſevering malice of fortune, 
there is reaſon to doubt; I fear, leſt thou ſhouldſt meer, 
at Ithaca, diſaſtrous a fate, as Agamemnon at Mycene, 
But wherefore, O my dear Mentor, did you envy my good. 
fortune ? why have | not already embraced my father ? 
why am I not now with him, in the port of Ithaca; why 
not fighting at his ſide, and exulting in the defttruQion 
of his enemies?“ . 

Let me now, my dear Telemachus, ſaid Mentor, with a 
ſmile, ſhew thee to thyſelf ; and thus acquaint thee with 
the weakneſs of mankind. To day, you are inconſolable, | 

becaufe you have ſeen your father without knowing him; 
but what would you have given, yeſterday, to know that 
he was not dead ! To-day your own eves aſſure you, that 
he lives; and this aſſurance, which ſhould tranſport you 
with joy, overwhelms you with diſtreſs, Thus do mankind, 
by the perverſe depravity of their nature, eſteem that 
which they have moſt defired, as of no vaine, the mo- | 
ment it is poſſeſſed ; and torment themſelves, with fruitleſs 4 
wiſhes, for that which is beyond their reach, It is to ex= | 
erciſe your patience, that the Gods thus hold you in ſuſ- 
penſe, You conſider this time as ioft, but be aſſured that 
It is, more than any other, improved. The diſtreſs which 
you now ſuffer, will exerciſe you in the practice of that 
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thoſe who are born tö command. Witheut patience you 
can be maſter neither of others nor yourſelf, Impatience, P 


which appears to be the force and vigour of the ſul -il 
indeed, a weakneſs z the want of fortirude to fuffer pain. 
He, that knows not how to wilt for good, and o endure 
evil, is ſubje& to the ſame imbecihty, as he that can- 
not keep a ſecret ; they both want power to reftrain'the 


f-ft impulſe of the mind; and reſemble a charioteer, 


whoſe hand has not Rrength to reſtrain his impatient 
eourſers, in their headlong ſpeed ; they difdam the bri- 


dle, they ruſh forward with un.overned ſury, jthe chariot 


is overturned, and the feeble driver is eruſhed' ander the 
wheels An impatient mn is thus precipitated to ruin, by 
the violence of impervous and ungoverned defire. The 
more elevated his ftation, the more faral his impatience: 
he waits for nothing he deſpiſes deliberation, and takes all 
things, as it were, by ftarm; every enjoyment is 2 vio- 
lence and an jnjuary ; he breaks down the branches, to ga- 
ther the fruit before it is ripe; he forces the door, rather 
than wait till it is opened; and reſolves to reap, when 
the prudent” huſb indman would fow : all his actions are 
3 and out of ſeaſon; ali that he does, there- 
fore, is done amiſs, ard muſt be futiſe and tranſtent as 
kis own defires. Such are the extravagant projects of a 
man, who vainly imaginès that he can do #1! things; and 
abandons himfelf to every impatient with, that prompts 
Him to abuſe his power. Your patience is thus tried, my 
dear Telemachus, that you may learn to be patient; and 
for this. cauſe, the Gods have given you up to the caprice 
of fortune, and ſuffered ycu ſo be fill a wanderer, to whom 
all things are uncertain Every obe of your hope has 
Jjuſt appeared and vaniſhed, like 'the- ffeering images of a 
dream when the ſlumbers of the nighrare*pait, to: apprize 
you, that the bleſſings, which: we imagine io be within 
our graſp; elude us, and difappear- in a moment. Tbe“ 
beſt precepis of the wife Ulyjſes, would iöſttu ct“ ou leſs 


than his abſence; and ine ſüöfferings which, While yon 


> fought him, you have endured?” 
Mentor then determined to les eee Telena- 
thus (0 another trial, yet more ſevefe than any that were 
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virtue, whiefr is of tnbre importance than all others, 15. J 
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Salt; at dhe moment, therefore; ven- he dung hero was 
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urging the mariners to ſet fail without delay, Mentor ſud- 
denly ſtopped him, and propofed that they ſhou d offer a 
ſolemn facrifice to Minerva upon the beach. Telenachus 
conſented, without remonſtrance or complaint; two altars 
of the turf were immediately prepared, the incenſe ſmoaked, 
and the blood of the victims was ſhed : the youth look- 
ed up to Heaven, with a figh of tenderneſs and devotion ; 
and acknowledged the powerful proteQion of the Goddeſs, 
As foon as the ſacrifice was ended, he followed Mentor 
into the darkeſt receſs of a neighbouring wood; and here 
he ſuddenly perceived the countenance of his friend aſſume 
a new form; the wrinkles diſappeared, as the ſhadows of 
the night vaniſh, when the roſy fingers of Aurora throw 
back the portals of the Eaſt, and kindle the horizon with 
the beams of day; his eyes, which were keen and hollow, 
ehanged to a celeſtial blue, and ſparkled with divine ra» 
diance ; his beard, grifled and neglected, totally vaniſhed x 
and the fight of Telemachus was dazzled by new features, 
which were, at once, mild and awful, lovely and majeſtic, 
He beheld the countenance of a woman, ſoft and delicate, 
as the leaves of a flower juſt opening to the ſun, and 
blooming with the tints both of the lilly and the roſe ; it 
was diſtinguiſhed by the ineffable beauty of eternal youth, 
and the eaſy dignity of familiar greatneſs; her flowing 
hair impregnated the gale with ambrofial odqurs ; and her 
robes ſhone with a various and vivid ſplendor, like the 
clouds of heaven, which the ſun diverſifies and radiates 
with his earlieft light, The Divinity was no longer 
ſupported by the earth, but reclined upon the air, in 
which ſhe floated like a bird in its flight: in her hand 
was the ſhining lance, at which nations tremble, and 
Mars himſelf 1 ſenſible to fear: her voice was 
ſweet and plaeid, but penetrating and ſtrong; her words 
pierced the heart of Telemachus, like ſhaſts of fire, and 
thrilled him with a kind of delicious pain: upon her hel- 
met appeared the folitary bird of Athens ; and her dread- 
ful ægis glittered upon her breaſt. By theſe charaReriſtics, 
Telemachus kiew, that he beheld Minerva: © | 
And is it thou thyſelf, ſaid he, O Goddeſs ! who, 
for the love tha thou beareſt Uy/es, haſt vouehſafed 
guidance and protection io his fon !” He would have faid 
more, but His voice failed him; and the thoughts mm 
| | | ruſhe 
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ruſhed; with impetuous tumult, ſrom his heart, his tongue 
laboured to expreis in vain : he was:overwhelmed by the 


preſence of the Divinity, like a man who is oppreſſed, by: 


the loſs of breath, in a dream; and who although ago- 
niaed with an effort to ſpeak, ean articulate nothing. 
At leagth the Goddeſs addreſſed him in theſe words: 
Hear me, O fon of Ulyſſes, for the laſt time} 1 have, hi- 
ther to fa vou red no mortal with ſuch wſtruftian-as | have 
.  wouchlated to thee, In countries unkuown, in ſhipwreck, 
an battle, in every ſituation of danger and diftrefs, by 
Which the heart of man can be tried, | have been thy pro- 
- __, heir, For thee | have iflufirared; by experiment, all 
mazims of government, both falſe: and true; and | have 
improved, not thy misfortunes only, but even thy faults, 
zJato wiſdom. Who can govern, that has never. ſuffered; 


ho can avoid error, but by experience of its evil? Thou 


ha ſt filled earth and ocean with diſaſtrous adventures, like 
Shy father ; and art now worthy ta follow him to Ithaca, 
here he is this moment arrived, and whither thy-pafſage 

zs ſtror i and eaſy, In battle, let thy Ration be at his fide:z 
obey him with implicit reverenee; and let the meaneſt 
ſudject learn his duty from thy example. He will give 


| = Antiope: to-thy wiſhes ; in this alliance thy object was ra- 


ther merit than beauty, and it ſhall be happy. When 
| - thou ſhalt be inveſted with. ſovereign power, let it be thy 

-** only. ambition, 40 Feſtore the golden age: let thy ear be 
wbopen to all, bur thy confidence; reſtrained to few x truſt 


1 not implicitly to thy own virtue, or thy on wiſdom: 


fear to deceive thyſelf ; but fear not that others ſhould 
know thou haſt been deceived. Love thy people; and 
neglect nothing that may inſpire them ik love of thee; 
thaſe, whom love cannot influence, muſt b fuled by fear; 
du this expedient, like a yiotent- and dangerous remedy, 
mould always be uſed with retuQance. - Undertake no- 
thing, of which thou haſt not covfidered the-moſt remote 
| a look Readi 
ii may preſeat ber true Slings 

tion and contempi of neceſſac n 
\  voluntarfly look danger in the fg 


ſight, when'it is obtrutfed;upon een. wiſe and 
brave, wha willingly looks"awall rake: ſeen, who. 


muas all thatcap be thuned, and weets that-whith-s i 


{at the future, whatever evils 
: conſiſts in the antieipa- 
er: he: Who wilb not 
vill ſhrink from the 
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table with equanimity. Avoid luxury, profuſion, - and 
pomp, and place thy glory in ſimplicity : let thy virtues be 
the ornaments of thy perſor-ard thy palace; let theſe be 
guard that ſurrounds thee ; and let thy example teach the 
world, in What honour confiſts, Let it be conſtantly pre- ; 
ſent to thy mind, that kings reign not for their own glory, 
but for the good of their people: the virtues and the vi- 
ces of kings entail happineſs or miſery upon mankind, to 
the remoteſt generations: and a bad reign ſometimes pro- 
duces calamity for an age. Above all, guard againſt thy 
humour; that peculiarity of diſpoſition, which, indepen- 
dant both of the paſſio ns and reaſon, diſtinguiſhes mankir.d 
from each other; that capricious principle, which chuſes 
and rejects, loves and hates, approves aud condemns, not 
in conſequence of qualities in the object, but propenſities 
in the mind. This humour is a boſom enemy, which every 
man is condemned to carry with him to the grave: it will 
enter into all thy councils ; and, if indulged, will cer- 
tainly -pervert them: it will prevent thee from improving 
oppurtunities of advantage; it will prefer ſhadows to the 
ſubſtance, and determine important affairs by petty conſide- 
rations ; it obſcures talents, depreſſes courage, and renders 
a man feeble, inconſtant, odious, and contemptible: againſt 
this enemy, be continually upon thy güard. Let the fear 
of the Gods, O Telemachus, be the ruling paſſion of hy ' 
heart: keep it ſacred in thy boſom, as thy deareſt treaſure ; ; 
for with this thou ſhalt poſſeſs wiſdom and juſtice, iran- 
quility and joy, unpolluted pleaſure, genuine freedom, 
peaceful affluence, and ſpotleſs glory, s 5 
now leave thee, O fon of Ulyſſes! But, ſo long as 
thou ſhalt feek#he- want of my wiſdom, my wiſdom fall 
remain Wah thee It 1; now time that thou ſhouldſt 
walk by the light ofthy own mind; 1 withdrew fromthee 
in Egypt and at Salentum, that 1 might recoheiſe thee 
to the want of that aſſiſtance and comfort, which.l af- 
forded, by degrees, as a mother weans an infant from the | 
breaſt, when it is no longer nereſſary to indulge him with 
milk, and he is able to ſubſiſt on coarſer food !” - 8 
Such was ahe laſt counſel of Minerva 10 Telemachus 
Kah while her vice vet vibrated on bis ear, he perceived. 
| her riſe — ibe ear; and a cloud of intermin- 
= gies azure and gold rr eg Ker the diſappeared. Te- 
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384 _ TELEMACHUS» 
DB 0 lemachus ſtood a moment aſtoniſhed and efftranced ; then 
=  GCghing, proſtrated hiniſelf upon the ground, and ftretched 


out his bands towards Heaven. After this homage was 
paid, he aroſe, awakened his companions, haſtened their de- 
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parture, arrived in Ichaca, and found his father under the 
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